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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 

The subject-matter of this second volume • very 

greatly from that of the first, a few words with regard to the 
manner in which I have treated it seem to be necessary. 

The reader will observe that in the Chapter dealing with 
Virtual Work, I have ventured to reject the term ‘ Generalised 
Component of Force,’ and to replace it by the term ‘Work 
Coefficient,’ the former term being, to my mind, open to the 
objection of conveying an erroneous idea with regard to the 
nature of the thing defined. 

In the Chapter on Attractions the great object which I 
have constantly kept in view has been the fixing of a defhiite- 
oiess of idea in the mind of the student with regard to the 
various physical iiinaniiud.-. which are represented by 
symbols in our equations. To this end, I have explicitly 
adopted- the C. G. S. system, and I have introduced a suffi- 
cient number of numerical illustrations in which Forces and 
Potentials are definitely presented as so many Dynes and 
so many Ergs per gramme. The C. G. S. system stands 
pre-eminent for its extreme simplicity; and when once the 
student of Mathematical Physics learns how to make a real 
working use of its units — ^to recognise, without mental effort 
and as a mere matter of course, that his ’ symbol, p, for 
volume-density always means so many grammes per cubic 
centimetre ; that his S3rmbol, X, for force-intensity means so 
many dynes per gramme ; and so on — he will never 
experience any difficulty in altering the values of funda- 
mental numerical constants to suit the units of mass, time, 
and length which are adopted in any other system. In the 
calculation of Attractions — and especially in the domains of 
Electricity and Magnetism — ^the ever present notion of a 
eemoreie reality corresponding to every algebraic symbol is of 
immense importance. Indeed, without this definiteness of 
idea, no knowledge of the slightest value can exist. 

The result of perpetually fixing the mind on mere symbols 
5,nd repelling the natural realities for which they stand is to 
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produce in the mind a crystallisation of ignorance ; and it is 
to prevent this that I have so persistently kept before the 
student the gramme, the dyne, the erg, &c. 

Hence in this Chapter Poisson’s equation always appears 
in the form — 47ryp, in which y is the C.G.S. constant 

of gravitation — viz. about - . — and a familiarity 

with its value gives the student a useful idea with regard to 
the nature of gravitation. 

In this Chapter I have also ventured to introduce the 
term ‘Laplacian* with reference to those remarkable coeffi- 
cients which occur in the development of the reciprocal of the 
distance between two points. The general term ‘Spherical 
Harmonic ’ is, of course, retained ; but it seems to me that the 
name of Laplace ought to be explicit^ connected "with the 
branch of Mathematical Physics which he did so much to 
develop, and which has now become of such great import- 
ance. The pure mathematicians having their ‘Jacobians,’ 
‘Hessians,’ ‘Cayleyans,’ &c., the term ‘Laplacian’ is surely 
justified. 

GEOEGE M. MINCHIN. 

R. I. E. CoLLEOB, Goopbb’s Hili;., 

Fehruar^f 1886 , 


A new edition of the Second Volume was called for in the 
summer of 1888. It is to a very great extent a reprint of the 
previous edition; but it treats much more fully of Conical 
Angles, contains new Articles on Line- and Surface-Integrals 
and Magnetic Shells ; and, finally, an improvement in^ the 
method of treating some questions of Strain and Stress, for 
which I am indebted to Professor Williamson, F.T.O.D. It is 
satisfactory to know that the introduction of the gravUa'Aon 
consta'nt has met with high approval, and has found expli^t 
recognition in some recent papers by able writers. 

G. M. M. 


Cooehh’s Hill, October , 1888. 
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CHAFTEB, XIII. 

NON-OOPIANAR FOKCES. 

Abticle 198.] BesuLtant of any Ntuiiber of Forces 
applied to a Material Particle. Let a force JP, represented 
in magnitude and direction by OC/ (Kg. 328), act on a particle 
at 0 ; let Ox, Oy, and Oz, be any three 
rectangular axes drawn through 0; and 
let the angles, O' Ox, OfOy, and O^Oz, 
which the direction of P makes with 
the axes of reference be denoted by a, j8, 
and y, respectively. From 0/ let fell 
perpendiculars, O'F, O'H, (/D, on the 
planes, yz, zx, and xy, respectively, and 
let the parallelopiped be completed as in 
the figure. Then the force 00' may 
be replaced by the forces OD and OC, by the parallelogram of 
forces; and OD can again be replaced by OA and OD. Hence 
the force P is equivalent to the three forces 

P cos o along Ox, 

P cos ^ „ Oy, 

and P cos y „ Oz. 

The converse proposition is also evidently true — namely, that 
any three forces, 04i 0>C, aloig Ox, Oy, Oz (whether these 

are mutually rectangular directions or not), give a resultant 
tepresented in magnitude and direction by the diagonal, 00^, of 
■®e parallelopiped determined by the forces. 

If several forces, P^', Pg, ... Pn, act at 0 and make angles 
(^[ j fix ) Vi)} (p2 > ^2 > Vs)’ " * 5 With the axes, let each 

w them be replaced by its three components along Ox, Oy Oz ; 
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and if 2X, ST, SX denote the sums of the components along 
the axes, we shall have 

SX= Pieosai + P2coso2 + ... + PnCosa„, 

SX= Picosy8i + Pa‘5osi32+ ... + PnCOS)3„, h (1) 

SX = P^cosyi + Pacos 73+ ... +P„ eosy„, ) 
and the whole system of forces will he replaced by the three 
forces, SX, SX, and SX along the axes of sn, y, and £>. But 
the resultant of three forces in these directions is the diagonal 
of the parallelepiped determined by them. Hence, JR being the 
iiiagniliicle of this resultant, 


P = + (SX)2 + (2X)2, 

and if 6, (p, >//•, be the direction-angles of JR, 


cos 6 = 


SX 

JR 


^ SX 
cos A = ■ > 

JtC 


cos V' = 


SX 

B 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


199,] G-rapMc Bepresentations of tlxe Besultant. Since 
the resultant of any two forces^ OA and OJB, acting at O is 
obtained by drawing from A a line, Ab^ parallel and equal to 
OJ?5 and joining O to i, it follows that if a particle is acted on 
by n forces^ OA^^ OA^^ ... OA^ the resultant is obtained in 

magnitude and direction by drawing A^ parallel and equal to 
0-^2 5 cXq parallel and equal to OA ^ , parallel and equal 

to 0A„, and joining O to a„; or, in other words, the side Oa^ 
which closes the polygon OAiaQ^^g ... represents the resultant 
in magnitude and direction. When the sides of the polygon 
are not all coplanar, the figure is called a ga'iiche polygon^ Thus 
the second graphic representation of the resultant of a system of 
eoplanar forces, which has been given in p. 19, vol. i, is equally 
applicable to non-coplanar forces. Hence, of course, it follows 
that a particle acted on by any set of forces which are parallel 
and proportional to the sides of a gauche polygon taken in order 
is at rest. 

Again, since by the paxallelograin of forces, the resultant of 
OA^ and OA^ is 2 . Og ^ , where g^ is the middle point of A ^ ; 
and since the resultant of 2 and OA^ is 3 where g^ is 
determined exactly as in Art. 23, it follows that Leibnitz’s grapHic 
representation of the resultant is applicable to non-coplanar forces. 

This result follows also analytically; for if y^^^ 

^«) co-ordioates of the extremities 
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flOO.] TBAITSJFOEMATION OF COUPLES. 

A^, A^, ... A^o£ the forces acting on the particle, it is clear that 
SX = ... 4-a7„ = 2a; = n.x, 

2r = 5 'i+J '2 + -**+5'n = Sy — n.y, 

"S-Z =z + Sz=n.z; 

where 5, J?, z are the co-ordinates of G, the centre of roass of 
equal masses placed at the extremities of the forces. Hence by 
equations ( 1 ) of Art. 198, 

R '=■ n . OGf 

and eos 0 = -^, co 3 t#) = -^, cosxfr^-^, 

wkicli stow ttat tte resultant is represented in magnitude and 
direction by n , OG. 

300.] Transformation of Couples. To what has been given 
in Chapter V on the transformation of couples it is necessary 
to add a few propositions relating to couples in different planes. 

(a) A couple acting on a rigid body may be transferred to any 
plane parallel to its own. 

Let AB (Fig. 229 ) be the arm of a couple (-P, P) and let A' S' 
be any line parallel and equal to AB. At A' introduce two equal 
and opposite forces, P and P', 
parallel to AP, and at B introduce 
the same forces. The introduction 
of these forces will not disturb the 
state of the body. Draw AB^ 
and A'B^ which will bisect each 
other at’ O. Then the force P 
at A and the force P' at jB' will 
give a resultant equal to 2P at O ; and P B and P' at A'^ 
will give a resultant equal and opposite to this at the same point. 
Hence there remain the forces P at A' and P bA B^i that is, the 
couple (P^ P) with arm AB has been moved to any plane parallel 
to its own. 

From Chapter y it is now clear that the only essential 
properties of a couple are (l) the constancy of its moment and 
(2) the direction of its plane ; or, in other words, the constancy 
i)f the magnitude and direction of its aosis ; the actual position of 
the axis in space is of no consequence, but only its direction ; two 
couples whose axes are of equal Ifength and in the same direction 
tore absolutely identical. 



Pig. 229. 
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Hence tlie axis of a conple is wliat is called a vector, or directed 
line of constant magnitude — ^but not localised — and we shall 
always, as in the representation of forces, suppose the axis to be 
marked by an arrow-head. 

(yS) Convention with regard to the sense of the asds of a couple. 
The following convention for representing the magnitude and 
sense of the moment of a couple by means of an axis is adopted 
by common consent for the purpose of enabling us to compound 
and resolve couples in any planes ; — Hold a watch with its 
plane parallel to the plane of the couple. Then, according 
as the motion of the hands is contrary to, or along with, the 
sense in which the couple tends to produce rotation, draw the 
fl.Trig of the couple through the face or through the bach of the 
watch. 

(y) Two couples result in a single couple whose axis is found 
from the axes of the component couples by the parallelogram 
law. 


Let the planes of the couples intersect in the line AB (Fig. 230 ) 
and the arm of each be made AB, by moving each couple in its 

own plane, and then suitably 
altering the forces of each 
couple (Art. 79, Chap. V). 
Let P, P be forces of one 
couple, and Q, Q those of the 
other. At B draw * Bp per- 
pendicular to the plane PABP 
and proportional to the mo- 
ment of the couple (P, P). W e 
may evidently take Bp = P, 
since the couples have a common arm. Draw Bq perpendicular 
to the plane QABQ and equal to Q. 

Now evidently the forces P and Q at P compound a resultant, 
B, equal and parallel to the resultant of P and Q at A. Hence 
the two couples compound a single couple. 

Again, draw Br perpendicular to the plane BABB and equal 
to B. Bp, Bq, and Br are then the axes of the couples (P, P}, 
{Qj Q)> (P, B). But it is manifest that the figure Bprq is 



* According to the convention tlP© couples in this figure are both negative, 
and the axes JSp and JBq should be drawn downwards. This inaccuracy in tl^ 
figure was detected too late for correction. ^ 
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200 .] 

merely the figure JBPRQ turned round in its own plane through 
a right angle. Hence JBr is the diagonal of the pii.'jdr.-’ognioi 
determined by the axes of the component couples. 

Conversely, any couple may be resolved into two couples whose 
axes are determined from the a xi s of the given couple by the 
parallelogram law; and, as in the case of forces acting at a 
point, any couple may be resolved into three couples whose axes 
are determined from the axis of the given couple by the parallelo- 
piped law. All this follows as in Art. 198. 

It is well to remark that the axis of a couple represents the 
moment of the forces of the couple round any line in space parallel 
to the axis. 

(6) To find the resultant of any number of couples acting in 
any planes on a rigid body. 

Let the axes of the couples be all drawn, each in its proper 
sense according to the rule (/3), at the same point, O (Fig. aa8), 
and let each axis be resolved into three components along 
rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz, drawn through O. Let L = the 
sum of the axes in the direction Ox ; then h is the axis of the 
component of the resultant couple in the plane yz. Let M and 
N be the sums of the axes in the directions Oy and Oz, re- 
spectively. Then, if (? is the resultant axis, 

G = VL^ + M^ + N^, (1) 

and if X, ja, i; are the direction angles of G, 

cos X = -^ J cos \1.=. cos V — (2} 

equations which are exactly analogous to (2) and (3) of Art. 198, 

The axes of couples are, therefore, compoimded and resolved in 
the . same manner as forces. There is this difference between 
forces and couples, that, while any number of couples in any 
planes whatever always result in a single couple, any number of 
forces cannot, in general, be replaced by a single force, and this 
c^erence results from the vectorial nature of the axis of a 
couple. 

(e) A force and a couple acting on a rigid body cannot 
produce equilibrium. 

For, let the couple be so tranfiferred that one of its forces, P, 
acts at a point on the line of action of the force, P. Then P 
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and P at tkis point compound a single force wliiclij in general, 
does not intersect the other force of the couple. Therefore, &e. 

A force and a couple acting in the same plane are, of course, 
eqxiivalent to a single force. 

201. ] Virtual "Work of a Couple. Let a couple act on a 
rigid body which receives, or is imagined to receive, any small 
displacement whatever. It is reqxiired to find the work done 
by the couple in the displacement. 

It will be shown subsequently that any displacement of the 
body may be produced by a motion of translation which is 
the same for all its points, accompanied by a motion of rotation 
round an axis through an angle which is the same for all its 
points. 

Now since the forces of the couple are equal and in opposite 
senses, it is obvious that the sum of their works in any motion 
of translation is zero. 

Again, resolve the motion of rotation into one round an axis 
perpendicular to the plane of the given couple, and one round 
an axis in the plane of the couple. It is obvious that the latter 
displacement will not be productive of work done by the couple, 
since the forces constituting it may be supposed to act at the 
points in which they intersect the axis of this component 
rotation. 

There remains only the rotation round an axis perpendicular 
to the plane of the couple. Suppose O (Fig. 88, Art. 79) to 
be the point in which this axis intersects the plane of the 
couple, and let be the angular rotation round the axis, 
measured in the sense of the rotation of the couple. Then the 
displacements of m and n are Om x 8 d and On x 8 0, respectively, 
so that the work done by the forces is P (0»» . 80 + . 8 0), i. e., 

P.h.h6, or G.b0, 

where G = P. h) = the moment of the couple. 

202. ] Theorem. A force acting on a rigid lipdy in a given rig^t 
line can always he replaced by an equal force acting at any chosen 
point togethier with a couple. 

Let a force P (Fig. 331) act at a point A, and let O be th^ 
chosen point. At 0 introduce two forces, P and jp', opposite 
to each other and each equal %nd parallel to P. Then P at 
A and J*' at O may be taken to constitute a couple whos^ 
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moment; is JPp, p being the perpendicular from O on the Utia 
of action of P at A. There remains, then, the force P at O ; 
and this force together with the couple 
may replace P at A. 

Let the axis of this couple be drawn 
at 0 ; let a?, y, g be the co-oi*dinates of 
A with respect to a rectangular system 
of axes drawn through O ; and let a, jS, y 
be the angles which the direction of P 
makes with the axes of a?,y, z, respectively. 331 . 

The direction-cosines of OA are — » — j — j where OA s= r, and 

r r r ' 

it is easy to prove that the direction-cosines of the axis of the 
couple (which is at once at right angles to OA and to P) are 
y cos y — z cos /3 geos a — a? cosy aJcosjS — ycsosa 

P ’ P * p 

Hence, the axis of the couple being equal to Py, the projections 
of the axis on the axes of as, y, and z are 
P ^ cosy— « cos yS), P (« cos a— cosy), P (a?co8j3— y cos a) ; 
but it is clear from (y). Art. 200 , that these are the axes of the 
component couples in the planes yz, zee, and asy, into which the 
couple Pp can be resolved. Putting P cosa = JE, Pcos ;8 = Y, 
P cos y =■ Z, we see that the three couples are 

Zy— Yz, Xz~Zx, Yas~Xy. (1) 

The force P at O may also be replaced by its three components, 

X, T, Z. (2) 

There is another way in which the 
reduction is sometimes effected. 

Let jP A he resolved into its three 
components, X, let the line of 

Z meet the plane (a?y) in iV', and let 
Z A he transferred to N. Let fall 
Nn perpendicular to Occ ; at n introduce 
two opposite forces and Z"'^^ each 

equal and parallel to Z\ and at O in- 
troduce two opposite forces, Z and Z\ 

^ch equal and parallel to Z, Now the 232. 

senses of positive rotation in the planes 

^ being those indicated by the arrows, the forces Z at iV" 
and Z'^"^ at n form a couple whose moment is 

Zy parallel to plane yz ; 
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and the forces at O and Z'^ at 71 form a couple whose moment is 
— Zoa parallel to the plane ssqc \ 
and in addition to these there is the force Z at O. 

Similarly, the force X ^ A can be replaced by X at <? together with 
two couples, Xz and — Xy^ parallel to the planes zso and respect- 
ively; and the force Y Sit A can be replaced hy Y a^t O together 
with the couples Yco and — Yz parallel to the planes wy and yz. 

Hence P at ^ is replaced by the forces X, Y^ Z at O and the 
couples Zy — Yz, Xz — Zx, and Tx — Xy, parallel to the planes yz, 
zx, and xy, respectively. 

203.3 Parallel Ponces. Suppose a rig‘id body to be acted on 
by any number of parallel forces applied at given points in the 
body. Take any origin, O, of co-ordinates, and through it draw- 
three rectangular axes, that of z being parallel to the common 
direction of the forces. Then the force acting at (a?!, 
may be replaced, as in last Art., by 

Pj at O along Oz, 
and the couples -^i^i 

parallel to tbe planes and zas. 

Replacing eacb force in this manner, the whole system will be 
eqtxivalent to a force 

P1 + P2 + +-P»» 2 P at O, 
together with the couple 

+ J'a + ••• or SPy, 


parallel to the plane yz^ and the couple 

~Pj ajj^—Pg — 2Pa7, 

parallel to the plane zx. 


These two couples compound a single 
^ couple whose axis is found by drawing 

OL = 2P5', on any scale, and OM (in 
AR the negative sense of the axis of 

y) — 2 Pa?, on the same scale, and 

completing the parallelogram OLGM 

^ "fclie diagonal, is 


U O— a/( 2 Pa?)2 + (2P^)2 

^ 35 - and P = 2 P, 

P being the resultant force. 

204!.] Centre of Parallel X'oeces. Since the resultant of two 
parallel forces, P^ and Pg, acting at the points and divides 
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A a P 

the line A-^A^ in, a point g such that > and since, hy 

A,^g 

elementary geometry (see Art. 84), the distance of g from any 

plane = > where as, and «?„ are the distances of A, 

and from this plane, it follows, hy repeating* this construction, 
that the distances, x, y, of the centre of parallel forces from the 
planes zm^ and ocy are given by the equations 
^Px ^ 2Py „ ^Pz 

y 2P ^ ^ * 


X — 


2P 


2P 


205*] Conditions of Equilibrium of a System of Parallel 
Forces. A system of parallel forces has been reduced (Art. 203) 
to a single force, jR, and a single couple, &• Now since these 
cannot in combination produce equilibrium (e, Art. 200), we must 
have iZ = 0, and 6*^ = 0, separately. 

Since G cannot be = 0 unless 2P<r = 0 and 2Py == 0, the con- 
ditions of equilibrium are 

P = 0, (1) 

2P/r = 0, 2Py = 0. (2) 

Def. The moment of a force with respect to a plane to 

which it is parallel is the product of the force and its perpen- 

dicular distance from the plane. 

Hence for the equilibrium of parallel forces — The sum of the 
forces must vanish^ and the sum of their moments with respect to 
every plane parallel to them must also vanish. 


Examples. 

1. A heavy triangular table, ABC, is supported horizontally on 
three vertical props at the vertices ; prove that the pressures on the 
props are equal. 

Let P, R he the pressures at P, C, and let a vertical plane 
through A and the centre of gravity of the table cut the side BC in a, 
itsi^ middle point. E«r equilibrium the sum of the moments of the 
forces P, Qy P, and W (the weight of the table) with respect to this 
plane must = 0. But the moments of P and W are each == 0, since 
these forces lie in the plane. Hence the moments of Q and R are 
equal and opposite. Now the distance of Q from the plane =JBa. 
sin AaB, and the distance of P = (7a. sin AaO ; and since Pa = (7a, 
these distances are equal. Therefore Q = R ; and similarly it can be 
shown that R = P ; therefore, &c. 
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2, A heavy triangular plate hangs in a horizontal plane by means 
of three vertical strings attached to its vertices ; at what point in its 
area must a given weight he placed so that the system of strings may 
be least likely to break ? 

Ans. At the centre of gravity of the board. For if IF = the 
weight of the board and P the sustained weight, we have 


P ~\r Q TF d-P, 

or the sum of the tensions is constant, wherever P is placed. Hence 
if any one is less than ^ (TT+P), some other must be greater than 
this value. It is evident, therefore, that the best arrangement makes 
each tension = (IF d-P) ; but this happens (as proved in last 
example) when P is placed at the centre of gravity. 

3. A heavy elliptic cylinder is sustained in a vertical position by 
three props applied at three points on the circumference of its base ; 
how should the props be placed in order that the cylinder may be 
least likely to be upset '2 

Let the base of the cylinder have any form, 4 PC' (Fig. 234), and let 
G be the projection of its centre of gravity on the plane of the base. 

Then, if the props are applied at A, and G^ 

the perpendiculars from ffon the sides of the 
triangle ABG must be all eq[ual when the 
equilibrium is most stable. For, suppose that 
the cylinder is about to be upset round the 
line AB; then the moment of the force re- 
quired to upset it is W. where IF is the 
weight of the cylinder andj:> the perpendicular 
from G ou AB. Again, suppose that the 
cylinder is about to be upset about AG ; 
then the moment of the force required to upset it is W. where 
q is the perpendicular from G on AG. Hence if p and q are unequal, 
advantage will be gained by increasing the smaller of them, even 
though the greater must be consequently diminished ; and it follows 
that the maximum advantage is gained when p and q are equal. 
In the same way it can be shown that the perpendicular from 6^ on 
BG must, in the most advantageous case, he equal to that from G 
on AB\ and therefore the perpendiculars from G on the sides ABG 
must be all equal. 

Hence the problem amounts to inscribing in a given curve a 
triangle on the sides of which the perpendiculars from a given point 
shall be equal. In the particular case in which ^he base is an ellijjse, 
we have to find a circle concentric with the ellipse, such that a 
triangle circumscribed to the circle shall be inscribed in the ellipse. 
Now (Salmon's Gonic Sections, p. 330 , 6th edition), let the ellipse 

have for equation ^ + ^—1=0^ and the circle — r® = 0 ; 



then the discriminant of k(x^ + y ®— + 


+ = 0 is 
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^ yS I 1 JL, 1 . 

"■ + a’‘6» ^ a®6® 

and the required condition being ©* = 4 A • we have two values 

for r, namely, and r^= . The first value alone is 

a + o ^ a — 0 


admissible, because 


db 

a — b 


>&, and the circle in this case either cuts 


the ellipse or entirely encloses it. 

Since an infinite number of triangles can be inscribed in the ellipse 

cih 

and circumscribed to the circle of radius ^ (Salmon, ibid.), the 


problem is capable of an infinite number of solutions. It is easy to 
see tbat in the cases in wbich it is possible to have a real system of 
in- and circum- scribed triangles for the ellipse and the circle of radius 
clB 

- — the centre of the ellipse is outside the area of the triangle. 


This circle is, therefore, irrelevant to our question. 

4. A heavy square board, ABCD, of uniform thickness, is hung hy 
three vertical strings, one of which is attached to a comer, A, of the 
board. The plane of the board being horizontal, find the points, 
E and P, in the area to which the other two strings should be 
attached in order that it may be most difficult to overturn the board 
by placing a weight anywhere on it. 

It is evident tbat advantage is gained by taking the points E and 
F on the edges of the board. 

Assume AE to be the direction of the line joining the points of 
application of two of the strings, and suppose that a weight, P, placed 
somewhere in the area ABE is on the point of cvoiiuniiug the board 
about the line AE. Then the tension of the string at = 0 ; and if 
W is the weight of the board, acting at G, the weight P required to 
upset it is distance of G from AE 

^ distance of P from AE 


Hence the greater the distance of P from AE, the less the requisite 
value of P, or, in other words, the more easily will the board be upset. 
It is evident, therefore, tbat the applied weight should he placed at B ; 
and in the same way, if the board is to be upset round the lines AF 
and^P, the applied weights should be placed at the corners D and G, 
respectively. 

Again, in the arrangement of greatest advantage, the board is 
upset with equal ease round each of the lines AE, AF, and FE. For, 
if it be more easily upset round one of these lines than round another, 
advantage will be gained by making it a little more stable with 
regard to the first. Hence, since th^ weights placed at B, D, and G 
are* all equal, we have 
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distance of (? from AE distance of G from AF distance of O from EF 

distance of JB from AM distance of D from A F distance of C from EF 


The angles EAB and FAD are, therefore, equal, and each 

= tan“'^(A/2 — 1). 

5- A heavy elliptic table is supported on three vertical props ; hovr 
must they be placed so that it may be most difficult to upset the table 
by placing a weight on it ^ 

Arm. The props must be placed at three points, 4 , -B, < 7 , on the 
circumference of the ellipse j and if y is the eccentric angle of that 
of jB is -iTT-by, and that of A is ^^r-hy. The weight which, most 
advantageously applied, will then just upset the table is half its own 
weight. 

This may be seen as follows. Assuming any line in the area as the 
line joining two props, the least weight that will be required to upset 
the table must be placed at the point of contact of a tangent parallel 
to the assumed line, since the weight will have maximum leverage at 
this point. Also, it must be equally easy to upset the table round 
the three lines AB^ BG^ GA ; that is, the requisite weights placed at 
G\ A' y B% the points of contact of the tangents, must be all equal. 
If, then, a?, y, z he the perpendiculars from the centre on the lines 
BCf CA^ ABi and P, Q,JR the perpendiculars on the parallel tangents, 
we must have so y z 

P— CO Q—y P — ^2?’ 
or if a, y be the eccentric angles of A, P, Gy 


l_cos — 


— cos 


1 +COS 


a — y 

“2“ 

a — y 


9 


a negative sign being used in the last, since (y, / 3 , a being in ascend- 


ing order of magnitude) 


y • • TT 

— is evidently >77* 
2 2 


Hence = - w -h y, 

o 


4 cc 

a sr-TT + y; and the weight required to upset the table = W — ^9 


or W. Any one position of G is, therefore, as good as any other; 
and if G is made the extremity of either axis, the line AB is parallel 
to the other at a distance equal to J- of the first from it. 

6. A rectangular hoard is held with its plane horizontal by three 
vertical strings attached to three of its corners ; find the point in its 
area at which a weight must be placed so that the tensions of Ahe 
strings shall be given multiples of the weight of the board. 

A ns. Let TF be the wei^t of the hoard; let the strings be 
applied at the comers Ay B, G; let AG = 2a, AB = 26 ; and let the 
tensions of the strings at A, P, G be IW^ mWy nWy respectively. 
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Then the weight must he placed at a point whose distances from AB 


and AC are 


1 


? + m + 72r — 1 


-a and 


2m — 1 


l + m + n — 1 


6 - 


The magnitude of the weight is, of course, (l + m + n — 1 ) W. 

7. A uniform circular lamina is placed with its centre upon a 
prop ; find at what points on its circumference three weights, 

W 3 , must he placed that it may remain at rest in a horizontal position 
(‘Walton’s Mechanical Problems^ p. 73). 

Ans, The angles which the weights subtend in pairs at the centre 
of the lamina are the supplements of the angles of a triangle whose 
sides are proportional to the weights. 


206.] Heduction of a System of Forces acting in any 
manner on a Rigid Body. Let any origin, O (Fig. 232 ), be 
assumed arbitrarily, and let any system of rectangular axes, Oos^ 
Oy, and he drawn through it. If, then, forces P^^ P^, -Pss*** 
act on the body at points whose co-ordinates are 

^2 5 ^ 2)5 (^3 5 ^ 3)5 ••• force can be replaced by three 

components acting at O along the axes, together with three 
couples whose axes coincide with the co-ordinate axes. The 
force A, for example, is equivalent to Xj, Xj, at O and three 
couples, — and Adding- the 

components of the forces, and also the axes of the conples, in the 
directions Oa?, Oy, and Oz, the whole system of forces is equiva- 
lent to the force SX along Ox, 

„ SX „ Oy, 
and „ 2 X „ Oz ; 

and the system of couples is equivalent to 

the couple S — Tz'), or L, in the plane yz, 

„ 'S,{Xz~Zx'), ox M, „ zx, 
and „ 2 {Yx—Xy), or N, „ xy, 

(Of jcourse the axes ^f L, M, N are drawn along the axes of 
X, y, and z, respectively.) 

Hence if 72 be the magnitude of the resultant of translation, 
72= -v/(2X)2 + (2 Yf + (2^)* ; 
and if (? be the magnitude of the resultant couple, 

(?= + 
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The directioB-cosin.es of H are 
M , N 


of O axe ~ 1 

Cr 


B ’ 


sr 

B ’ 


G 


and 


0 


and 


2^ 
B ’ 


and those 


Thus, an^ system offerees dating on a rigid hody can ie replaced 
hy a single resultant force acti/ng at art arhitrary origin, the magni- 
tude and direction of this force being the same for all origins, and a 
single resziltant couple the magnitude and direction of whose axis 
are both dependent on the origin chosen. 

It has been already remarked (Art. 200) that O is not only 
the asds of the resultant couple (corresponding' to a resultant 
force acting at O), but also the sum of the moments of the 
forces about a line at O drawn in the direction of G ; and since 
the axes of couples have been proved to follow the parallelepiped 
and parallelogram laws, it follows that the sum of the moments 
of the forces about this line is greater than the sum of their 
moments about any other line at O ; and also that the sum of 
the moments of the forces about any other line through O is the 
resolved part of G in the direction of this line. 

BemarJe. The magnitude and direction of G are constant at 
aU points along the same right line parallel to B. Por B may 
be supposed to act at any point in this line, and the vector G 
naay he moved parallel to itself to the point at which B is 
supposed to act. The axis Q is called the axis cf principal 
moment at O. 


207.] Moment of a Force round any liine. Let a force of 
given I .h act in a given direction at a given point A, 

and let its moment be required about a given right line passing 
through a given point P. With reference to any three rect- 
angular axes, let {as, y, z) he the co-ordinates of A ; let (^, rj, 
he those of P ; and let (X, Y, Z) he the components of the force. 

Then the moment of the force rormd a line through A parallel 
to the axis of a? is ri) — T{z—C), 


while its moments round the lines through A parallel to the 
axes of y and z are, respectively. 


X[z~0-Z(x-^) and Y {x~i)~X 


Denote these component moments by L, M, N, respectively. 
Then, if the line through A about which the total momeiffc is 
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required makes ang'les "wliose direction-cosines with the axes of 
reference are m, «, the required moment is 

IL + mM+ nJT'. 

208.] Foinsot’s Central Axis. Any system of forces acting 

on a rigid body has been proved to lae equivalent to a single 

resultant force, H, acting af an arbitrary origin, O, and a single 

resultant couple, G. Let (p be the angle between R and G, and 

resolve G into two components, OK and On (Fig. 235) along and 

perpendicular to Jt, respectively. On is the axis of a couple in 

the plane ROte^ perpendicular to On. 

Now let each force of this couple be 

made equal to R, and the arm, OP *, 

* Ofi 

is consequently equal fo j is, 

( 1 ) 

One of tliese forces may he applied 
at O to destroy the resnltarLt, at 

this points and there finally remains a resultant force, M, at P 
along* PT (parallel to OR), tog*ether mth a couple whose axis 
is OK, or G cos <p. Denoting OK by K, we have then 

K= GeoB<l>» (2) 

The axis OK may, of course, be drawn at P along PT [(a), 
Art. 200]. 

Hence tAe whole system of forces is equivalent to a resultant force 
equal to R acting along the line PT and a couple in a plane per* 
pendicular to this line. 

The line PT thus determined is called Poinso^s Central Amis, 
To construct Poinsot*s Central Axis for any system of forces — 
Reduce the forces to a resultant force, OR, acting at any origin, O, 
and a couple whose amis is 0G\ then on a line perpendicular to 
the plane of OR and OG measure off a length, OP\, equal to 

— where 4> is t%e angle between OR and OQ, A line through 

JtC 

the point P parallel to OR is the required Central Amis. 


* The point P should be represexited on the production of the line op O through 
O, according to the convention of Art. 200, The inaccuracy in the figure was 
detected too late for correction. 

f The seTtse of OJP is determined by the convention of Art. 200. 
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209. ] Tlieorem. A given system of forces has but one Central 
Axis. 

This important proposition may be proved eoo absurdo thus : — 

Whatever origin be chosen, the resultant force acting at it is 
constant both in magnitude and in direction. Now, if it be 
possible, let the system of forces be equivalent to a resultant H 
acting at O and a couple whose axis is OK^ and also to a re- 
sultant force R acting at O' and a couple whose axis is 0'K\ the 
lines OK and O'jBT' being, of course, in the direction of R. Then 
it is evident that the force at O and the couple OK should 
equilibrate the reversed force R and reversed couple O'JT', at O'. 
But the couples give a single couple, OK^O^Kf, and the forces 
give also a couple which, being in a plane perpendicular to the 
first couple, cannot with it produce equilibrium. Therefore, &e. 

Since this axis is unique, equation (2) of the last Article shows 
that for all origins the quantity G cos </>, or the projection of the 
aosis of the resultant couple along the direction of the resultant force 
is constant^ and equal to Poinsofs moment. 

210. ] Tlieorem. The sum of the moments of the forces 
round Poinsot’s Axis is less than the sum of their moments 
round any other axis of principal moment. This is, of course, 
evident from what has just been said. The deduction of the 
axis of principal moment at any point from Poinsot^s may, 
however, for clearness, be specially exhibited. 

Let Oz (Pig. ^ 36 ) be Poinsot’s Axis and OK (= K) the 
moment of the forces round it. Let O' be any point in the 

body, and let it be proposed to find the 
principal moment at this point; O'Ois 
a line drawn through O' perpendicular 
to Poinsot's Axis. At O' introduce two 
equal and opposite forces, O'jS and 0'j?2', 
each = R. Then OR and O'K form a 
couple, whose axis, O'^, is perpendicular 
to the plane RQO'R' and equal to 
R . 00\ Transfer the axis OK to C/AT' 
(Art. 200 ), and draw the diagonal, O'O, 
of the rectangle determined by O'n and 
0'K\ Then 0'0(= Q) is the axis of 
principal moment at O', ana it is evidently >0'A'. Hence 
Poinsot^s is the least principal moment. 
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211.3 BefLnition of a 'Wrencli It lias just been shown that 
any given system of forces acting on a rigid body can be reduced 
to a single foreej i?, and a single couple, iT, such that the axis of 
the couple is coincident with the line of action of the force, and 
that this reduction, for the given force system, is unique. 

A force acting along a line and a couple whose axis coincides 
with this line constitute together what is called a wrench. 

The ratio of the moment of the couple, to the magnitude 
of the force, is evidently a linear magnitude^ and is called 
pitch. 

The right line about which the wrench takes place, when 
contemplated in conjunction with the pitch, is called a eorew. 

Thus, then, a screw is a definite right line in space associated 
with a definite pitch. 

The right line itself about which the wrench takes place — ^the 
axis of the wrench — may he denoted by the symbol a, and the 
pitch associated with it may he denoted by the symbol p^,^ It is 
evident that the complete deterndination of a screw (pitch in- 
cluded) requires five constants, since the axis may be determined 
by two equations of the foriDOLS 

which involve the four constants a, m^b^n\ while the pitch is 
specified by another constant. 

When the force and the axis of the couple — ^this latter drawn 
according to the convention of Art. 200 — are in the same sense 
along the axis of the wrench, the pitch is positive ; when they 
are in opposite senses, it is negative. 

The force which acts in a wrench is called by Sir R. Ball 
the intensity of the wrench. 

A force alone may be regarded as a wrench of zero pitch. 

A couple alone may be regarded as a wrench of infinite pitch. 

212.] WrenclL of Two Forces. Let it be required to find 
the wrench of which two forces, P and Q, represented in magni- 
tudes and lines of action by the two non-intersecting lines Al? 
and B<^ (Fig** ^37)j equivalent. 

Let AJB be the shortest distance between the lines of action of 
the two given forces, and denote the length AJB by h. 

Then, following the rule of Art. 208, reduce the forces to a 
resultant acting at A together with^ a couple, by introducing two 
forass, Ag and equal, opposite, and parallel to Q. Com- 

von. II. o 
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poundiiig' AP and Aq, we get Ar z= M ■= resultant force ; and 
drawing, in the sense determined by the convention of Art. 200, 
Av, to represent Q x the moment of the couple {P Q, Aq'^, 



the force and couple for the 
origin A are Ar and An. If 
O (on AB') is any point on 
ABf the couple correspond- 
ing to it is got by combining 
with An the axis Am which 
represents By. AO ^ this line 
Am being . perpendicular to 
Ar and in the plane of the 
lines An, AB, Aq ; and if O is 
Poinsot’s origin, the result- 
ant, Ac, of An and Am coin- 
cides in direction with Ar. 


Now since Acn is a right angle, 

. ' cn By AO 

cos AnC = — = — =— • 

An Qxn 

But Z Ane — L qAr ; Qx cos Ane = Ag, 

where g is the foot of the perpendicular from q on Ar. Hence 

AO Ag 


AO Ag projection of Q along B ^ 

OB gr projection of B along B ’ 

so that Boinaofs origin dividea the shorfeat distance between B and 
Q inversely as the orthogonal projections of these forces along the 
direction of thevr resultant cf translation. Or, again, O may be 
determined by drawing from g the line gO parallel to the line rB. 

The wrench to which B and Q are equivalent is represented in 
the figure by {OB, OK). 

213.] Two Intersecting Hectangular Screws. Suppose OX 
(Mg. 338) to be the axis of a wrench the force in which is 
represented by the length OX {—X), and the moment of the 
couple by OM. If jo* is the pitch of this screw, the moment of 
the couple is ^ X. 

Also, let O Y and OL represent the force and couple in another 
wrench intersecting OX at right angles, and let Py be the pitch 
of this second screw. 
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It is required to find the resultant wrench to which these two 
wrenches are equivalent. 

Replace the forces X and Y by their resultant, OH ; and 
also resolve the moments, 

Oifcr and OL^ into compo- 
nents along and perpendicu- 
lar to OJD. 

If 6 denotes the angle JD OX, 
we shall have along OH a 
moment, Oa + Oc, equal to 
jOaj.XcosflH-jo^.Xsin^; or if 
OH = Pj we have along OH 
P {jPa , . cos^ ^ . sin^ 6). 

Perpendicular to OH, the resultant moment is 03 — Od, or 
P sin^ cos 0. 

Now a force OH (= P) and a couple whose axis, Ob — Od, is 
perpendicular to it are equivalent to a force equal and parallel 
to OH at a distance, OA, from OH, along the perpendicular to 
the plane of OH and the axis of the couple, such that 
Px OA =0h^0d —P (Py—Px) sin 0 cos 0 ; 

OA = (Py—Px) sin^ cos 9. (l) 

Hence the two given wrenches are equivalent to the wrench 
consisting of the force P A and the couple whose axis 
AY= P .co&^S+Py.&ixx^ 0)l so that if pe denotes the pitch 
of the resultant screw, 

Pe =Px-^o^^ 6 +py.^xxi^ 6. (2) 

The whole process may, of course, be reversed ; i.e, starting 
with the single wrench about the screw AP, we may resolve it 
in an infinite number of ways into a pair of wrenches about two 
intersecting rectangular screws. The positions of these screws may 
be assigned by the distance OA and the angled; and when this is 
done, the component pitches, p^. and Py, are given by (1) and (2). 

214?.] The Cylindferoid. GiveTi two intersecimg rectangular 
ecrews, it ie required to find the locus of all screws which result 
from wrenches of any variable intensities abo' t these two given 
screws. That is, given two right lines, OX and OY, and two 
linear constants, and Py, associated with them, if a wrench in 
which the force is X and the couple Px*^ act about OX, the 
magnitude X being anything whatever; and if a wrench in 

c % 
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wMcb. tlie force is T aad the couple . T act about OT, the 
magnitude T being also anything whatever ; find what surface 
is traced out by the axis of the resultant wrench, as X and jT are 
separately or simultaneously varied in any manner. 

Taking OX and OT (Pig- 338) as axes of as and y, and OA, 
their common perpendicular, as axis of the equations of AP 
are obviously 

z = (Py—_Pa) sin 8 cos 0 , (1) 

y ~ X tan 0, (2) 

the angle 8 depending on the magnitudes X and T. 

Hence, whatever 8 may be, we have 

2! («2 Jry^) — {Py —js^) asy = 0, (a) 

which is the equation of the surface traced out by the line ALP 
as X and T are varied. This surface is called the Oylinchroid, 

215 .] To construct the Cylindroid. Easy methods of con- 
structing the cylindroid at once present themselves. It is 

sufficient to give one. Taking 
two rectangular axes. Ox and 
Oy, and a perpendicular, Oz,. 
to them, we are to imagine a 
right line which begins by 
lying along Ox to travel up 
along Oz, while it always 
remains parallel to the plane 
Qoy and rotates round Oz, the 
angle, 0, through which it has 
rotated, and the corresponding 
distance, z, through which it 
has risen being connected by 
equation (1) of last Article. 

Let PM (Mg. 339) be any 
position of the moving line, 
its projection on the plane of xy being, Om, and LmOx = 0. 
Then, putting Py—Px — 2/^, we have 

OP = h sin 2 0. 

Draw Oa bisecting the angle xOy, and equal to 2 A, and 
describe a circle on Oa as din meter, e being its centre, and 0 ^ 
meeting it in m. Prom m ^raw the chord mjm perpendicular to 
Oa, Then sin 20 = cos 2 mep ; .-. OP = cp. 
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When ^ = -j = xOa, OJP is ^eatest and equal to h, and the 

moving line, zA^ is then parallel to Oa^ the distance Oz being* 
equal to h. Hence Pz — op. 

Thus we g-et a simple method of constructing the surface : — 
Divide up the whole diameter a O into any number of partSj qp^ 
&c. (equal for simplicity). On the axis, Ozy take the length 
Oz = ca ^ radius of circle ; beginning with the point Zy measure 
off parts, zPy &c., successively equal to the parts ap^ &c. ; then 
through any point, P, on Oz draw two parallels, PM and PiV, to 
the lines Om and On^ joining O to the extremities of the corre- 
sponding chord of the circle. 

The ruled surface traced out thus by all the pairs of lines, such 
as PM and PNy is the cylindroid. 

It is obvious, of course from the equation z = K sin 20, that 
through each point P on the axis Oz there are two generators, 
which coincide at the point z with a parallel to Oa. When P 

*7r 

mo’ves upwards from O along Oz, 6 runs from 0 to ^ , until z is 

TT 

readied ; when d increases beyond — , the moving point P, de- 

ft 

seends fi'om z towards O, and in its descent gives the second 
generator PN at P, which is parallel to On. "When 0 = — , P is 

at O and the generator is O^. As d increases beyond — , tbe 

moving point P travels dovmwards, along Os^, until 0 = f • 37 , 
when gf is reached, Os^ being equal to h, and the generator being 
sf P', which is parallel to the tangent at O to the circle. As 6 
increases beyond f v, the moving point moves up again towards 
O, which it reaches when 6 = ti, the generator then coinciding 
with Ooo, its original position. Thus all through the motion the 
generator has continuously revolved in the same sense — counter 
clockwise. 

Another way of looking at the matter is this — imagfine a pair 
of scissors placed with the rivet at z and the blades closed 
and coinciding with A'zJ ; then let the rivet he gradually 
brought down along zO while the Jjlades gradually open, in such 
a way that when they are parallel to a pair of chords Om and 
Oi^, the rivet has descended through a distance equal to ajp. 
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(A vivid figure of the cylindroid will be found in Ball’s Theory 
of Screws,) 

316.] Angle between two Screws. In order to make our 
equations in the sequel universally applicable without ambiguity, 
it becomes necessary to give a definite meaning to the angle 
between two screws, since cb priori the expression is not definite. 

The following definition of the angle between two screws will 
be found to be of universal application whether the pitches are 
both positive, or both negative, or one positive and the other 
negative : — 

Let the axis of each screw be marked with an arrow-head 
pointing in the sense in which the force acts along the screw* 
The two screws being denoted by a and /3, place a watch with 
its back towards a and its face towards /3, the shortest distance 
between them passing perpendicularly through its face. Then^ 
the angle through which the arrow on a must be rotated, in a 
sense opposite to that of the watch-hand rotation, so that this 
arrow shall be parallel to and in the sense of the arrow on j3, is 
the angle between the screws. 

217.] Theorem. Any two given screws determine a 
Let AF (Fig. ^38) and jB(^ be the axes of any two given 
screws whose pitches are, respectively, job and the line AB 
being the shortest distance between them. Let AB = h. Then 
what we have to show is that it is possible to find a single 
pair of rectangular lines, OX and C?T, such that if the wrench 
of pitch Pb about AJP is resolved into two wrenches about these 
lines, and if the wi’ench of pitch about -BQ is also resolved 
into two wrenches about OX and OJT, we shall get the same 
value in each case for the pitch about OX and also the same 
value for the pitch about OY, 

Let CO be the angle between AP and BQ,\ let AP and BQ, 
make angles 6 and 4 ^ with the sought line OX, the point 0 
being on AB at a distance 0 from B ; and assume that each 
resolution gives a pitch about OX, and pitch Py about" OJl 
Then we have 

P& — sin2 0, p^ = p^. eos^4> +Py . sin^<#» ; (1) 

= (py--Pfc) sin 6 cos 0, z = (Py'—Px) sin (p cos (2) 


* JB Q is not represented in tlie figure ; but, for definiteness, JB is supposed to 
lie on OA between O and A, while the projection of on the piano OJCT^Uob 
between OX and OJD. 
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■where d = (o + <p. Hence 

— P„-\-JPx — {Py—JP^ cos a> cos (a»+ 20) ; (S) 

Pe —P 4 , = (jPv—Px) sin oj sin (oo + 20) ; (4) 

(jOj— jDa) sino) cos(o> + 20) ; (5) 

so that we have 

tan (co + 20) (6) 

Pv+P«: =PB+P4,-^hcotu^-, (7) 

Pv —P<^ = + Os ~P,^Y cosec w ; (8) 


which give definite values for Py, and 0. Hence the lines 
OX and OY can be determined, and therefore also a single cylin- 
droid containing the two given screws. 

218.] Composition of Wrenches. The resultant of any two 
wrenches is a wrench about a screw on the cylin3>roid determined 
by the two given wrenches. 

For, let p^ and Pj he the pitch and intensity of one, and p^ 
and Pg the pitch and intensity of the other. Also let p^ and 
Py he the pitches of the two principal (or rectangular) screws. 
Ox and Oy, of the cylindroid. Then (Art. 213) replacing the 
first wrench hy its components round Ox and Oy, we get a moment 
p^.X-^ round Oa?, and a moment . Fj round Oy, the components 
of Pi parallel to Ox and Oy being Fj and Fi* Similarly, re- 
placing the second -wrench hy its components, we have finally 
the moments (x^ + Xg) and Py (Fi+ Fg) 

xonnd Ox and Oy, respectively. But if we take the resultant 
of the forces and F^^ %% if they acted at a point, and if its 
components parallel to Ox and Oy are X and T, we know that 
X = X^ + Xg, and X= Xj^4- Therefore round Ox and Oy we 
have simply wrenches of intensities X and X, which (Art- 213) 
give a single wrench about that screw on the cylindroid which, 
is parallel to the direction of the resultant of translation of the 
giv^n forces and 

Hence the proposition of the parallelogram of forces for forces 
acting at a point becomes simply a proposition of the parallelogram 
of screws for the composition of wrenches. 

Hence also three wrenches will be in equilibrium if they take 
place about three screws on the same cylindroid, whose directions 
are so related that the intensity of the wrench on any one screw 
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is proportional to tlie sine of tlie angle "between tte directions 
of tte other two screws — ^the well-known law of Sines. 

And, generally, the resultant of any number of wrenches 
about screws situated on the same cylindroid may be found 
by transferring all the forces in the wrenches to a single point, 
finding the resultant of these forces, and taking the screw on 
the cylindroid which is parallel to the direction of this resultant. 
A wrench about this screw with intensity equal to the resultant 
force is the resultant wrench sought. 

Cor. a wrench about any given screw on a cylindroid can 
be resolved into wrenches about any two assigned screws on 
the same cylindroid. For, a force acting along any given line 
can be resolved into two components along any two lines which 
meet it if they all lie in the same plane. In this way the in- 
tensities of the two component wrenches along the two assigned 
screws are determined. 

319-3 Distribution of Pitch. The pitches belonging to the 
various screws on a cylindroid may be 'ij'!i|ilii<-i:llv' represented 
thus. 

Taking the two principal screws of the cylindroid as axes, 
construct the conic whose equation is 

( 1 ) 

where k is any constant length. If r is the radius of this conic 
making an angle 6 with the axis of x (i. e., the screw of pitch ^ 0 *), 
we have 

p^.co&H + p„.Bin.^e = p- • (2) 

But by (2) of Art. 213 the left-hand side is the pitch of the 
screw whose axis is parallel to r. Hence 

(3) 

whicli graphically represents jPe in precisely the same way as 
the moment of inertia of the lamina is represented. 

The conic (1) is called the conic of the cylindroid.'' It 

is an ellipse if the principal pitches have the same sign, and 
a hyperbola if they have opposite signs. 

In the latter case there will he two screws of zero pitchy viz., 
those parallel to the asymptotes of the pitch hyberbola. In 
every case there will be t 2 oo screws having a given pitch, and 
they are parallel to two equal diameters of the pitch conic. 
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This conic possesses the following* noteworthy property. If 
the wrench on any screw of the cylindroid is replaced hy a force 
and a couple at the centre of the pitch conic {centre of the cylin- 
droid)^ the accis of this couple will lie along the perpendicular to 
the diameter of the pitch conic which is conjugate to the direction 
of the force — or, in other words, the plane of the couple will 
he that of the axis of the cylindroid and this conjug*ate 
diameter. 

For, let the axis of the g*iven wrench make an ang*le 6 with 
the axis of x at the centre, O, of the cylindroid, and let P 
he the intensity of the wrench. Then the component wrenches 
at O to which the g*iven one is equivalent are (P cos Pp^ cos 9) 
and (P sin 0, sin 0 ). The two couples, cos 0 and Pp^ sin 
at O compound into a couple, making with Ox an angle \/r 

such that cot yb cot 0. Hence 

Pv 

tan 0 tan -f = — — 9 

2 Py 

which is the well-known equation connecting the directions 
of two conjugate diameters of the conic, the square of whose 

axes are — and — a so that the line perpendicular to G is the 

Pa py 

diameter conjugate to the direction of the given screw (0). 

220.j Screw Motion of a Rigid Body. It will he shown 
in a subsequent chapter that if a rigid body occupying a position 
which we may denote hy (At), be displaced in any manner so 
as to occupy another position (P), the change from (A) to (P) 
could have been effected by rotating the body round a certain 
axis, and then giving it a motion of translation along this axis ; 
in other words, Poinsot's result for a system of forces holds 
for the displacements of the individual points of a rigid body — 
viz., the displacement can he produced hy giving the body a twist^ 
about a screw. 

The ratio of the motion of translation along the axis of the 

* Sir R. Ball uses this term twist to denote a rigid-hody motion which, consists 
of a translation along, accompanied by a rotation about, a line. The term twist 
is, however, so generally used to signify a stravKi of a natural solid — ^which is 
wholly distinct from a mgid-body motion—^hat it is advisable to call the atten- 
'tion of the student to its techniclal signification in Sir R, Ball’s theory. Except 
in connection with the theory of Screws, we shall use this word subsequentiy 
(in discussing bent and twisted wires, &c0 to denote stravnh. 
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screw to the circular measure of the angle of rotation about 
it is called the pitch of the screw ; so that, as in the case of 
forces and couples, the pitch is still a linear •magnituSie. 

A motion of translation alone may be regarded as a twist 
of infinite pitch. 

A motion of rotation alone may be regarded as a twist of 
zero pitch. 

221.] Heciprocal Screws. If a rigid body is acted upon 
by a wrench about a screw a, what is the work done by giving 
the body a small twist about another screw ? 

Let AP and Ox (Fig. 238) represent the screws a and ^8, 
respectively, their pitches being and p^. Let the force in 
the wrench be P, and the angle of rotation about yS be <0, while 
6 is the angle (Art. 216) between the screws. 

Replace the force P and the couple P.pa. by their components 
at the point A parallel and perpendicular to Ox, The com- 
ponents of the couple are P. Pa. cos 6 and P. p,. sin Q ; and these 
we may suppose transferred to the point O. The components 
of the force are P cos 6 and P sin 6 . Transfer these to O, intro- 
ducing (Art. 202) the couples whose axes along Op and Ox 
are Ph cos Q and — Ph sin 0, where h = OA = shortest distance 
between the screws. Hence the given wrench is replaced by 
a force P cos 0 acting along Ox, a force P sin 0 acting along 
Op, a couple P . jo* cos 0 — Ph sin 0 whose axis is along Ox, and 
a couple P. sin 0 + Ph cos 0 whose axis is along Op. For the 
displacement of translation oa .p^ along Ox the only work done 
is P cos 0 X CD . which is due to the first component force ; 
and for the rotation o> round Ox the only work done (Art. 201) 
is(P.j3aCos0 — P<4sin0)o), which is due to the first component 
couple. Hence the whole work done is 

P. 00 [(jOa-f-jOyg) cos 0 — ^ sin 0]. (o) 

The expression in brackets is called the virUtal coefficient of the 
two given screws 

This virtual coefficient will in the sequel t)e denoted by 

It is obvious firom symmetry that if the body were acted 
upon by a wrench with force P about yS, and it were displaced 
by a screw motion about a, with spin <o, the same amount of 
work would be done as before* If the virtual coefficient vanishes, 
the two screws are said to be reciprocal — i.e., two screws are 
reciprocal when, if a body receive a twist of any amplitude 
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(with, of course, a given constant pitch) about one of them, 
no work will be done ag'ainst a wrench, acting on. the body 
along the other screw ; or, agaiOj if it were acted on by a wrench 
on one, it would not move at all if only free to twist about the 
other. 

The following results follow at once jBrom the relation of 
reciprocity of two screws. 

Two intersecting screws {A = 0) wdll be reciprocal either if 
they are at right angles, or if the sum of their pitches = 0. 

Two screws at right angles will he reciprocal if they intersect. 
If they do not intersect, the condition of reciprocity will he 
fulfilled if either pitch = oo. Put into ordinary language this 
is as follows — if two rectangular lines intersect, a body free 
only to twist round one of them would not move if acted 
upon by any wrench on the other. If they do not intersect, 
a body free only to twist about one of them will not move if 
acted upon solely by a couple about the other — which is evident 
from first principles. A body free only to twist about a line 
will not move if acted upon solely by a force along the line — 
the equivalent of which, in the language of screws, is that a 
screw is its own reciprocal if its pitch is zero, or infinite. 

Again, if a screw is reciprocal to two given screws^ it is red-- 
procal to every screw on the cylindroid determined hy these two 
screws. Let d and be any two screws of pitches pe^ p^t and 
let 7/ he a screw of pitch which is reciprocal to the first 
two. Then if a body is acted on hy a wrench (P, Ppe) of any 
intensity, P, on the screw no work is done Toy giving the 
body a twist (co, <o p^) of any amplitude, a>, about 77 . The same 
holds for the screws and 77 . But a wu-ench of any intensity 
on any other screw, a//-, on the cylindroid (0, 4>) can be replaced 
by component wrenches of certain intensities (Art. 218) on d 
and cf ) ; and since no work is done against these component 
wrenches by a twist on rj, no work will be done against the 
wrench on i/r ; thereft)re yjr and rj are reciprocal. We may there- 
fore speak of the screw 77 as being reciprocal to the 
{&, <i>). 

222.3 Hoeippocal Screws on a Cylindroid. Two screws 
on, a cylindroid are reciprocal if ihey are parallel to a pair of 
comtcyate diameters of the Fitch Conic. 

Let a, yS be any two screws on a cylindroid making angles 
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6 and witli tlie axis of a>. Suppose &>B. Then the shortest 
distance, between them is (Art. 217) 

\{Pv~ i**) 2 6 '— sin 2 6), or (i?^ ~ J»a) cos + 9) sin (6'— 6). 

Hence their virtual coefficient is 

[a +A + {.!>«— I>v) cos {S' + ^) cos (S' — (9)] cos (5' — 6) 

+ {P«—Pv) C®'— 

or cos (d' — 0) + ( j!?* — cos (fl' + ^), 

or ^{Px cos 6 cos 6' +Pff sin 6 sin S'), 

and the vanishing of this is the condition that the directions 

6 and 6' ' should be conjugate in the conic se^jJas +P^jPy — 

Por another proof see Ball’s Theory of Screws, p. 37. 

228.] Theorem. A cylmdroid can he constr-ucied so as to he 
reciprocal to any fow giveti screws. This theorem is thus proved 
by Sir Robert Ball {Theory of Screws, Art. 26). 

The determination of a screw req^uires five conditions (Art. 
211); therefore if a screw is reciprocal to five given screws, 
it will be completely determined, since we shall have five 
equations of the form 

( jOa + i?,) cos B — h sin 0 = 0, (a) 

r] being the required screw. But if a screw is reciprocal to 
fowr given screws, it will not be completely determinate : it 
must describe a certain surface-locus. This locus is a cylindroid. 
For, let a, yS, y, 8 be the four given screws, and, if possible, 
let there be three screws. A., /x, v, reciprocal to these four and 
not Ijdng on one cylindroid. Then, by last Art., every screw, 
6, on the cylindroid (A, jn) is reciprocal to the four given screws; 
so is every screw, 4>, on the cylindroid (m, v) ; and so is every 
screw on the cylindroid (0, Thus the sought screw does 

not describe a sturface-locus, but a family of surfaces, which is 
impossible. Hence A, /*, v must be eo-eylindroidal, and their 
cylindroid is reciprocal to the four given screws. 

To show how this cylindroid may be constructed, we proceed 
thus. 

Arrange the four given screws in the descending order of 
their pitches ; let this order be PaiTeiTyiTs- ^ be a mag- 

nitude intermediate to pp and Py . Then on the cylindroid (o, y) 
find the two screws (A, A'’) '^hose pitches are each h ; also on 
the cylindroid (S, 8) find the two (f*, f/) whose pitches are 
each h. Draw the two lines (Art. 241) which intersect the ffiur 
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screws A, A', f / ; let these lines (cr, c/) be made screws each 
with pitch — A. 

Then the screw a- is reciprocal to the screw A, because 

+i?A = 0 and the two screws intersect. 

Similarly o* is reciprocal to A'; therefore (Art. 221) <r is reci- 
procal to the cylindroid (A, A'), i.e., to the cylindroid (a, y). In 
the same way cr is reciprocal to the cylindroid (/3, 8); and 
similarly cr' is reciprocal to both cylindroids. Hence the cylin- 
droid (cr, cr') is the required cylindroid, since every screw on it 
is thus proved to be reciprocal to all the screws a, jS, y, 8. 

324.] Problem. To corntmet the screw which is 'reciprocal to 
any ji'ce given screws. Let the five given screws be a, /3, y, 8, € ; 
construct the cylindroid reciprocal to the first four and also 
that reciprocal to the last four ; these two cylindroids must 
intersect in the screw reciprocal to all five. Moreover there 
can be only one solution ; for, since there are five equations 
given to determine the (five) unknown quantities which define 
the required screw, there must be a definite number of solu- 
tions (proceeding, possibly, jfrom some algebraical equation 
obtained by eliminating four of the unknowns from the five 
equations of reciprocity) ; and if two screws could be found reci- 
procal to the given set of five, an infinite number could bo 
found — ^viz., aU those on the cylindroid of these two. There 
can be, therefore, only one screw reciprocal to jive given screws. 

225. ] Tbeorem. On any cylindroid can be found one^ and 
only one^ screw reciprocal to any given screw. 

Let € be the given screw. Pind any four screws reci- 
procal to the cylindroid- Find (last Ajrb.) the single screw 
reciprocal to e and these four. This last screw must lie on 
the cylindroid, since every screw reciprocal to the four lies on 
the cylindroid. 

226. ] Theorem. Given seven screws placed in any 'manner in 
space ; then there is one determinate system of equilibrating wrenches 
on Ijiis system of screws. 

Since the pitches are all supposed given, we have to show 
that the several forces (or intensities) of the wrenches are fully 
determinate — at least their mutual ratios are so, just as it is 
the mutual ratios of three equi^brating forces acting along 
three given coplanar concurrent lines which are determinate. 

Let the given screws be a, j3, y, 8, €, Cs V- Construct the 
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single screw, x/r, wMck is reciprocal to the last five. The five 
wrenches on these give a resultant wrench reciprocal to \J / ; and 
since the resiiltant of the wrenches on a and ^ is equal and 
opposite to the resultant of the five, the resultant of the 
wrenches on a and J3 is reciprocal to yp'. But the resultant of 
these two is a wrench on some screw on the cylindroid (a, J3 ) ; 
this screw (f) must therefore be reciprocal to x/r, and is there- 
fore known (last Art.). The law of sines, or parallelogram of 
wrenches (Art. 218) for the three given screws a, /3, deter- 
mines the ratio of the forces (or Intensities) of the wrenches 
on a and /3. Similarly for every other pair of the given seven. 

The problem of this Article may, of course, be put in this 
way — Given completely a wrench on a screw 77 , to resolve it into 
S13C wrenches on sisc given screws^ i. e., to find the intensities of 
these six component wrenches. 

Sir R. Ball points out that this is the generalisation of the 
ordinary statical process of reducing a given force to three 
component forces and three couples. 

The actual determination of the six component intensities of 
the wrenches on six given screws, P 3 , - j pej eq^valent to^ 

a given wrench on a given screw, p, can be effected as follows. 

Let (jB, Rpp) be the wrench on p ; let the component wrench 
on Pi be (i^i, J^i) where is the intensity (to be determined) 
and Px the (given) pitch of p^. Similarly let 
be the other component wrenches. 

Now the work done by the wrench {R^ Rp^ in twisting a 
body about any screw through any angle is equal to the sum 
of the works done by the component wrenches in the same 
twist. 

Let the body be twisted about the screw p itself through 
an angle co. Then the work done by the wrench (-ffi, Rp^ is 
2 Rpp . o) (Art. 221 ). The work done by the component wrench 
(J?!, R>\P^ is R^ . ot> ; and so on for the others. Hence 

^ ^Pp “ *®l^PPi “b ■^2^PPa't‘ ••• (l) 

Now consider a twist of any amplitude, a>, about the screw p^, 
and equate the work done in it by the wrench (22, Rpp) to the 
sum of the works of the component wrenches. Thus we get 

-®^PPi = ••• +'®6'®^PiP** (2) 

Similarly, considering twists round the other screws, pg, ...rPoj 
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in succession, we obtain five more equations lite (2) ; so that 
we have a system of linear equations with known coeflBcients, 
w’piPjj ••• > for file required forces in terms 

of the given force R. 

Substituting the values of •oj’pp,, «rpp,, , Wpp, given by (2) and 
the similar equations in (1), we have 

— R^p-i_ + RiPi, 4- . . . + JBg Wp, p, + , . . 

“ S R-^ Py + S RyR^ ’^pipt) 

whicli is analogous to the expression for the resultant of any 
number of forces. 

The six screws of reference can be chosen with such relations 
among themselves as will greatly simplify the values of the 
component wrenches — -just as a choice of rectangular axes sim- 
plifies the components of a force. 

Let be any screw ; pg any screw reciprocal to p^ ; pg any 
screw reciprocal to p^ and pg ; P4 any screw reciprocal to p^, pg, P3 ; 
Pq any screw reciprocal to Pjs P29 Ps^ and pg the single screw 
(Art. 224) reciprocal to the remaining five. Thus (2) becomes 

since crp^p2= 0^ ..., Wp^p^ = 0. This determines and similarly 
JR'GTpp^ = 2 lS.2,P%y 5 moreover (3) becomes 

R^p = 

Such a system of screws, viz., one in which every pair of screws 
is reciprocal, is called a system of co-reciprocal screws. 

237.] Begrees of freedom of a Rigid. Body. The position 
of a rigid body in space is completely defined by six independent 
variables, viz., the three co-ordinates of some point in it with 
reference to assumed rectangular axes, and the three angles 
(see Routh^’s Rigid Dynamics^ Chap. IX) which in the well- 
known theory of the motion of a rigid body about a fixed point 
determine the positions of all points in the body relatively to 
this fixed point. The body may, however, be so hampered in 
any ^ease that these Six variables are not aU independent. If 
each of them may be anything whatever independently of any 
of the others, the body is perfectly free or has freedom of the 
sixth order ^ or six degrees of freedom. If the variables are con- 
nected by one equation, so that 'vcirtually only five inde- 
pendent (the sixth being known as soon as any five are assumed), 
theTbody freedom of the fifth order, or poe degrees of freedom. 
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If they are connected by two equations, or, in other words, if 
the position of the body depends on only three independent 
variables, the body has freedom of the third order ^ or three degrees 
of freedom ; and so on. 

A rigid body occupying any position can be brought into 
an indefinitely near position by giving it a small motion of 
translation whose components parallel to fixed rectangular axes 
are (S^f, 6i, Sc), which are the components of the translation 
of any point, A, in the body, and rotating it round axes of 
reference at A parallel to the fixed axes through angles (8 
8 021 5 ^g). See Chap. XV, or Routh, ibid. 

The component absolute motions of any point in the body 
are expressed by the equations 

= 8a + (^ — — {y — 8)8 03 , &c., 

(a^ 5, c) being the co-ordinates of A with reference to the axes 
through the fixed origin. 

Jf the only motion possible for the body is a twist {of any ampli- 
tude) about a given screw ^ the body has one degree of freedom. 
For, the only variable on which its motion depends is the 
amplitude, <», of the twist about the given line, a, the transla- 
tion being co . which (since is given) is known when co 
is assumed. The value of So? is + — — w (y — 8)] . co, 

where (8, n) are the direction-cosines of the axis of the screw. 
Since, then, the adjacent position of the body depends on only 
one variable, the body has one degree of freedom. 

jf the constraints of a rigid body are such that every position 
adjacent to the one which it occupies can be obtained by some com- 
bimation of twists {of variable amplitudes) about two given screws^ 
it has two degrees of freedom^ and it can likewise twist about every 
screw on the cylindroid determined by these two. 

For, an adjacent position now depends on two independent 
variables, viz., two twists of amplitudes w and to' about the 
two given screws a, ^ ; and the value of 8 will be the sum 
of the previous expression and one exactly similar referring to 
y3. Moreover, since two twists on a and ^ always compound 
a twist on some screw of their cylindroid, the last part of the 
proposition is evident. 

In the same way, three degrees of freedom are equivalent 
to the possibility of attaining all consecutive positions by twist- 
ing about three given screws, and, mutatis mutandis^ the above 
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enunciation holds for this case, except that the other screws 
about which twistings may take place do not lie on any cylin- 
droid. 

And so on for the remaining degrees of freedom. 

That besides three given (non-cocylindroidal) screws there 
will be an infinite number of screws about which the body can 
twist is evident, because the resultant of any three twists is 
a twist about some screw whose position depends on the ampli- 
tudes of the three ; and since these may be varied in any manner, 
their resultants will give an infinite number of twists about 
an infinite number of screws. 

Just as the screws of possible twist coming from two given 
screws are infinite in number, but yet very specially related — 
forming a cylindroid — so those of possible twist coming from 
three given screws, although infinite, are related, and their 
assemblage in space is called a screw comj^lex of the third order. 
A screw complex of the second order is a cylindrcnJ. 

Similarly for screw complexes of the fourth and fifth orders- 
What is a screw complex of the sixth order ? It is the assem- 
blage of screws about which a body could twist if every conse- 
cutive position of the body can be attained by twisting about six 
given screws. But such a body is perfectly free ; therefore it 
could twist about every line in space. Hence the assemblage 
of all lines in space is the screw complex of the sixth order. 

We may formally define a screw complex of any order, 
thus — A screw complex of the order is an assemblage of screws 
in space such that any one screw of the assemblage can be determined 
from any m of them and cannot be determined by any smaller 
number^ that is, a twist of any assumed amplitude, or a wrench 
of any assumed intensity on the one screw in question, can 
always be exhibited as compounded of twists of proper ampli- 
tudes, or wrenches of proper intensities, on the ^ screws 
selected. 

Thus, in the complex of the second order (cylindroid) a wrench 
of any intensity on any one screw of the complex can, by the 
law of sines (Art- 218), be resolved into two wrenches, of appro- 
priate intensities, about any two selected screws of the complex. 

238.] lExamples of Degrees of !g^reedom. The following are 
some very simple instances of the various degrees of freedom of 
a li^id body. 

von. II. D 
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One degree of freedom. (Every positioBj consecutive to a given 
ones tliat can be attained by tbe body is producible by a twist of 
variable amplitude about one fixed screw.) A nut moving on a 
fixed axis wdtb a thread cut on it. A body sliding along a fixed 
axis, but guided so as to prevent rotation (screw of infinite 
pitch). A body capable of rotating on a fixed axis, but pre- 
vented from moving along it (screw of zero pitch ; e.g. a 
compound pendulum). 

Two degrees of freedom. (Every position, consecutive to a 
given one, that can be attained by the body is producible by 
some combination of twists of variable amplitudes about two 
fixed screws.) A nut moving on an axis having a thread cut on 
it, and this axis itself rigidly attached to another nut which can 
move on a fixed axis with a thread cut on it. A body with a 
fixed axis (spindle) stuck through it, so that the body can movg 
along and rotate about the axis, the rotation and translation 
being quite independent. A rigid body with one fixed point, O 
(ball and socket joint), a string of given length being attached 
to another point, P, in the body and to a point fixed in space ; 
or, instead of being thus held by the string, the point P may be 
constrained to any fixed curve on a sphere. 

To find the cylindroid corresponding to any given case of 
freedom of the second order, all we have to do is to find any two 
screws about which twists may be given, and these two determine 
the whole cylindroid. 

Three degrees of freedom. (Every position consecutive to a 
given one attainable by some combination of twists of variable 
amplitudes about three fixed screws.) A body moveable on a 
spindle which has a nut rigidly attached to it, this nut being 
capable of moving on an axis fixed in space with a thread cut on 
it. A body moveable round a fixed point (ball and socket joint) 
— the well-known example in the theory of Precession and 
Nutation. 

To find the complex corresponding fto any given case of 
freedom of the third order, find any three screws about which 
twisting may take place, and these determine the whole complex. 

Four degrees of freedo7n. Body on spindle which is capable 
itself of spindle motion on an axis fixed in space. 

Five degrees of freedom. Body on spindle which has a hall and 
socket motion round a fixed point. 
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229.] DetermixiatioxL of Screws on a Complex. Consider 
two screws, a, /3, wMch. determine a cylindroid. All tlie other 
screws of the complex are simply axes of wrenches which are 
the resultants of all possible wrenches on a and y8. Now (Art. 
218), if wrenches of any intensities, P, Q, act on a and J3j the 
position of the resultant screw (and therefore its pitch) depends 
only on the raifio of P to Q. 

Hence the position of any sCTew on the cylindroid which is 
determined by the g^iven screws, a, depends on only on^ 
variable. 

Similarly the position of any screw on the complex of the 
third order determined by three given screws, a, j3, y, depends on 
only variables, viz. the ratios of the three (variable) inten- 
sities of wrenches on these screws. And, generally, the position 
jof a screw on a complex of the order determined by m 
given screws depends on 1 variables — ratios of intensities of 
wrenches on the given screws. 

280.] Screws Keciprocal to a igiven Complex. All sorews 
which are reevprocal to a given complex of the order m form them'-^ 
selves a complex of the order 6 — m. 

Firstly, they form a complex, i.e. an assemblage specially 
related. For, consider all the screws reciprocal to a given cylin- 
droid. A rigid body which is free to twist about any of these 
screws would not do so if it were acted upon by wrenches on 
any of the screws on the cylindroid ; hence twisting solely about 
the screws in this reciprocal assemblage must be eq[uivalent to 
a certain limitation in the freedom of the body, so that "the 
assemblage is a complex. 

Secondly, the order of the complex is 6—^. For^ any screw 
of this reciprocal complex, being reciprocal to m screws (viz. any 
m determining the given complex), satisfies by its determining 
constants m equations with known coefficients, such as (< 2 ), Art. 
223. This screw would therefore require 5 — m farther con- 
ditions for its complete determination. But (last Art.) the 
number of these conditions is one less than the degree of the 
complex to which it belongs ; therefore the degree of this re- 
ciprocal complex is 6 — m. 

It is, of course, obvious that if a •rigid body has m degrees of 
freedom, so that it is capable of twisting about any screw on a 
certain complex of order any system of forces acting on it and 

B z 
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reducing to a wrench on any screw of the reciprocal complex will 
he in equilibrium with the constraints of the body ; and con- 
■versely, when a rigid hody acted on hy any system offerees has a 
certain sjpecifed degree of freedom^ the condition of its equilibrium 
is that the given force system must reduce to a wrench on some screw 
of the compleoc which is reciprocal to the complem of screws about 
which the body can twist. This, as Sir R. Ball observes {Theory of 
Screws^ p. 41), is the most general equilibrium theorem for a 
rigid body. 

281.] J^Tumber of Conditions determining a Complex of 
given Order. In order to determine completely a quadric surface 
we know that nine conditions are necessary ; and to determine, 
in the same sense, a cylindroid we shall show that eight con- 
ditions are necessary ; and, generally, to determine a complex 
of any order, we shall show that m (6 — conditions ar^ 
necessary. 

For simplicity begin with a cylindroid. If its centre and axes 
are unknown, taking any origin and rectangular axes, we must 
in equation (a) of Art, 214 assume an expression of the form 
oe cos a cos cos y+p 

for a?, with similar expressions for y and and also an unknown 
quantity for Py — p^. This gives us ten independent constants ; 
but the conditions of rectangnlarity of the new planes of reference 
reduces this to eight — which is the proper number of unknown 
coejBScients in the general equation of a cylindroid. 

Generally, a complex of order m is determined if m screws are 
given; and since each screw requires 5 constants for its complete 
determination, we have thus ^m constants given. Now these 
will give us more information than we want — ^we want merely 
the complex, and, in addition, we know completely m special 
screws in it. We must therefore diminish the number ^m by 
the number of conditions required to specialize the m screws. 
Now (Art. 229) each screw is specialized by ^ — 1 data, there- 
fore the data which specialize m of them afe mim — 1) in nuember. 
Hence the conditions required to determine the complex, without 
informing us of particular screws in it, are {m--l)^ or 

^ (6 — m) in number. 

Coe. The number of conditions which determine any complex 
and the number which determine its reciprocal complex are the 
same. Consequently the most general complex of the fifth order 
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Z32,] 

is the reciprocal of a sing'le screw, and the most general complex: 
of the fourth order is the reciprocal of a cylindroid, 

232,] IBeoiprocal of a Single Screw. Let any line be the 
axis of a screw of pitch Then every line in space can be the 
axis of a screw reciprocal to the given one ; for if co is the angle 
between the given line and any other line OJy^ and if vJ is the 
shortest distance between the lines, we have merely to give the 
pitch, to the screw on OZ, such that 

-f jOa = ^ tan ox. 

Consider the screws reciprocal to a given screw that can be 
drawn through a given point, O, 

Through O (Fig- 2 , 40 ) draw a line OA parallel to the axis of 
the given screw, a; let OZ be the perpendicular from O on 
a. Then the shortest 
distance, between 
OL and a is the per- 
pendicular from P on 
the plane of OL and 
OA. Let OP = 
and with 0 as centre 
and OP (or any other 
length) as radius de- 
scribe a sphere. (The 
axis of the screw a is 
the line through P 
parallel to OA?^ 

At O draw OZ at right angles to OA and OP ; produce the 
great circle AL to meet the great circle FZ in a. Then the 
shortest distance between a and OL is p sin Fa ; and = LA. 

Hence Pa +Pa = P • Fa cot aL. 

But by Napier’s Analogies applied to the triangle FaL^ 
sin Fa = cot a FL . tan aL^ 

therefore Pa H-Pa = P • tan LFA^ (a) 

which determines the pitch of the screw on OL, 

All screws of the same pitch at O lie in a plane. For if px is 
constant, the angle LFA is consta£Lt, i.e. the line OL moves in 
the plane FOL which makes a constant angle with the plane 
FCZA, (For a different proof see Ball’s Theory of Screws^ p. 85.) 


z 
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233,] Reciprocal of a Cylindroid. Every rig'lit line, in 
general, meets a cylindroid in three points, through each of 
which passes a screw on the surface. If the right line is the axis 
of a screw reciprocal to the cylindroid, this sci*ew (A) is reciprocal 
to the three screws which it thus meets. But when two reci- 
procal screws intersect, we must have (Art- 221 ) either the sum 
of their pitches equal to zero, or the angle between them a right 
angle. Now it is impossible that the pitches of all three screws 
on the cylindroid should he equal, because from Art. 2 1 9 we see 
that there are only two screws on the surface which have the 
same- pitch. Hence the screw A must he perpendicular to one of 
the screws which it meets. 

Now consider all the screws that can he drawn from a given 
point, 0, reciprocal to the cylindroid. It will (Art. 221 ) he 
sufficient to make these screws from O reciprocal to any two 
screws on the surface. Through O draw a plane perpendicular 
to the axis of the cylindroid, and let the two screws at the 
point where it cuts the axis be a and / 8 . Through O (Fig. 2 ^ 40 ) 
draw OA and OB parallel to a and yS, and OZ parallel to the axis 
of the cylindroid, OJP and OQ being the directions of perpen- 
diculars from O on a and respectively. 

Then if OL is the axis of a screw reciprocal to a and to we 
have by last Art. 

JPk = P tan LB Ay 
4-^/8 == q tan LQA, 

where p and q are the lengths of the perpendiculars from O on 
a and yS. 

Hence we have 

p tan LB A — q tan L QA = (a) 

so that the line OL moves subject to this condition. 

The problem of the locus of OL is therefore this — given two 
intersecting lines, OB and OQ, if two planes are drawn through 
these lines making angles Q and ^ with the-plane of OB and^ OQ, 
such that ^ tan<^ = Icy (jS) 

where py qy h are constants, what is the surface-locus of the line 
of intersection of the planes ? 

It is at once obvious that it is cone of the second degree* 
Hence all the screws reciprocal to a given cylindroid that can be 
drawn through a given point lie on a cone of the second degree. 
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234.] REOIPBOCAL TO COMPLEX OE THIRD ORDER. 

(A simple geometrical proof of this theorem is given hj 
Sir R. Ball, Theory/ of 8c7'etc^^ p. 23. We have thought it advisable 
to present the matter in ^ different light, as there is an advantage 
in looking at the subject from different points of view.) 

We may remark that if the two planes are drawn through 
the two lines so as to satisfy the equation 

JO cot Q — q<iot<f> 

the surface-locus of their line of intersection will be a plane^ and 
we have thus the extension of the useful ‘cotangent formula^ of 
Art. 35, vol. i. 

By what precedes, it is evident that this cone is the locus of 
the feet of perpendiculars from O on the generators of the cylin- 
droid, because every screw reciprocal to the cylindroid intersects 
the surface in two screws of pitch equal and opposite to its own, 
and one screw at right angles. 

Hence the parallel to the nodal line (axis of of the cylin- 
droid drawn through any point O, since it is perpendicular to 
a generator, must belong to the reciprocal cone drawn from O. 
Moreover the pitch of the screw whose axis is this line is 00 ; 
for it is at right angles to every screw of the cylindroid, and 

when CO = - while h is not zero (Art. 221) the condition of reci- 
procity requires the sum of the pitches = 00 ; hence the pitch of 
the screw through 0 parallel to the nodal line = 00 . 

It follows that on the reciprocal cone can be found screws of 
all pitches from — 00 to +00 (while, of course, the pitches on 
the cylindroid itself range from jPy to Pa, the principal pitches. 
Art, 219). For, every two screws of the same pitch on the 
cylindroid axe intersected by some generator of the cone, the 
pitch of which is equal and opposite to the common pitch of 
these two screws. Hence the two screws of zero pitch (when 
they exist. Art. 219) are intersected by a generator of zero pitch 
on the cone ; , and we have just seen that this cone has also a 
generator of infinite pitch. 

234.] Beciproeal to Complex of Third Order. We shall 
notice, finally, the screws reciprocal to a complex of the third 
order which can he drawn through any point, 0. This number 
is t^ree^ as is thus shown. It is^ sufficient to take any three 
screws, a, y, of the given complex, and to find the reciprocals 
to *these. Draw the cylindroid (a, ^) ; then all the screws 
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tlirong-li 0 reciprocal to a and /3 form a cone of the second 
degree ; and observe that one generator of this cone is the per- 
pendicular from O on /3. Again, draw the cylindroid (/3, y ) ; 
then all the screws through 0 reciprocal to )8 and y form another 
cone of the second degree, and one generator' of it also is the 
perpendicular from 0 on These cones, having the same 
vertex, intersect in four right lines, one of which we know — 
viz. the perpendicular from O on ^8. The screws reciprocal to 
a, j3, and y must lie on these common lines of intersection. 
But it is easy to see that the common generator, which is the 
perpendicular from O on ^8, is not relevant. For, whatever screw 
y may be, the pitch of the screw on this perpendicular is fixed, 
viz. (see Art. 233) a pitch equal and opposite to the pitches of 
the two screws on the cylindroid (a, j9), other than /3, which it 
intersects. Since, then, y may be any screw whatever, it cannot^ 
be restricted to being reciprocal to the screw on the perpendicular 
from O on 

For a different proof that only three screws reciprocal to a 
complex of the third order can be drawn from a given point see 
Bairs Theory/ of ScrewSy p. 122. 

Examples. 

] . The sum of the pitches of the two screws which pass through 
any point on the axis of a cylindroid is constant. 

2^ A cubical block (represented by Fig. 228) is free to twist about 
its diagonal 00'} determine a wrench — 

(а) about ABy 

(б) about ADy 

so that the block may he in equilibrium. 

Atis. In (a) the wrench is one of infinite pitch, i.e. a couple about 
AB. In (ft) the pitch of the screw on OO' being py that of the sci'cw on 
AD is a — py where a is the length of an edge of the block, so that 
the wrench is [P, {a — p) P], where P is a foi'ce of any magnitude. 

3. A right cone is capable of twisting about a screw coincident 
with one of its generating lines; find the wrench about a given 
diameter of its base which will keep it in equilibrium. 

Ans. If the axis of the given screw of twist (pitch p) is BAy 
where B is the vertex and A a point on the circumference of the base, 
0 the centre of the base, OP the radius of the base about which the 
wrench is to take place, P be^ng on the circumference of the base, 
APOA = 0, c = height of cone, the required wrench is 

[P, — (p + c tan 6) P]. 
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4. A body which has freedom of the second order is acted upon — 

(а) by a single force, 

(б) by a single couple ; 
what is the condition of equilibrium % 

A ns* In case the line of action of the force must intersect 
both the screws of zero pitch on the cylindroid which defines the 
possible motions of the body ; and in (6) the axis of the couple must 
be parallel to the nodal line of the cylindroid. 

^ 6. At a given point, O, are compounded three wrenches of fixed 
pitches, a, 6, c, along three fixed rectangular lines, Ocr, Oz the 
intensities of these wrenches being all varied in any manner, find the 
surface-locus traced out by the Poinsot centre, 

Ans. Its equation is 


6— c 


+ 


-a 


+ 


a — h a — b *h — c.c — a 




0 . 


^ ^ z? ■ xyz 

The section of this surface by any plane through any axis of co- 
ordinates is an ellipse (and the axis itself). The force and the 
principal couple at O are always related thus — ^the force being a 
central radius vector of a fixed ellipsoid, the axis of the principal 
couple coincides in direction with the central perpendicular on the 
tangent plane to this ellipsoid at the extremity of the radius vector, 
and varies inversely as this perpendicular. 

6. The axes of three coplanar screws of pitches Pisj Py form a 
triangle whose sides are a, 5, c, respectively ; prove that the pitches 
of the two screws (other than that perpendicular to their plane) 
which can be drawn through any point, 0, in their plane and reci- 
procal to them are the roots of the equation 


ay 


hq 


+ 


CT 


0, 


os-f-P/s «5+Py 

where y, r are the perpendiculars from O on the sides a, h, c (all 
reckoned positive when 0 is inside the triangle). 

(It is, of course, evident that any screw of infinite pitch per- 
pendicular to their plane is reciprocal to all three.) 

7- Eind the directions of the two reciprocal screws at O in the 
last problem, 

8. In a screw eompley of the foui’th order show that all screws of 
given pitch must intersect two fixed right lines. 

(Consider the reciprocal cylindroid ; take the two screws on it 
whose pitches have the given value with contrary sign.) 

9. Show that in a screw complex of the fourth order the locus of 
those screws which are parallel to a tgiven line is a plane. (Ball, 
Theory of Screws ^ p. 146.) 

(TSsike the one screw on the reciprocal cylindroid which is per- 
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pendicular to the given direction ; then the plane through this screw 
parallel to the given direction is the locus*) 

10. Construct the cylindroid reciprocal to four screws of zero 
pitch, 

[Draw the two lines which, as we shall see a little farther on, can 
be drawn to intersect all the four given screws ; attribute zero pitch 
to these two, and construct their cylindroid.] 

11. A perfectly free body is acted upon by five given forces, show 
how it can be moved in a particular manner in such a way that no 
work is done by or against the forces. (Ball, Theory of Screws^ 
p. 152,) 

[Draw the cylindroid, as in last example, for any four; on this 
cylindroid find the screw recipiucal to the fifth ; tMs is the single 
screw (Art. 224) which is reciprocal to all five ; and any twist on 
this will be unaccompanied by work.] 

12. A perfectly free rigid body is acted upon by three screws; 
what are the conditions of equilibrium I 

Ans. As to the situations of the screws, they must be co-cylin- 
droidal ; and as to the intensities of the wrenches on them, they 
must satisfy the law of sines (Art. 218). 

13. For the same case what are the conditions of equilibrium of 
six screws and of seven screws, respectively 1 

Ans* For six, the screw reciprocal to five must be reciprocal to 
the sixth, and the intensities must he related. For seven, there is 
no condition as to the positions of the screws — the only condition is 
a relation between the intensities of their wrenches (see Art. 226). 

235.] TtLeorem, A system of forces can be reduced to two 
forces in an infinite number of ways- For they can be reduced 
to a resultant force, i2, acting* at any point, tog^ether with a 
couple. Now the forces of the couple can be made of any mag- 
nitude by varying its arm ; and one of them can he combined 
with It, There will then remain the resultant of jB and this 
force together with the remaining force of the couple. There- 
fore, &c. 

Of course the wrench to which all pairs of forces equivalent 
to a given force system reduce is unique ; and since we have 
shown (Art. 221) that the wrench of two forces takes place 
about a screw which intersects the shortest distance between 
the lines of action of the two forces, we see that — Poinsofa aash 
inferaecta the ahorteat diatanc^ between the lines of action of every 
pair offerees to which the given force system can be reduced^ 

Suppose that AP and JBQ^ (Fig. 237, p. 18) are a pair of forces 
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to whicli a given force system can be reduced, and let jo = -= 

— the pitch of the Poinsot screw to which they are equivalent. 
Then the distance {OJl) of either line {AJP') from the Poinsot 
axis is the product of the pitch and the cotangent of the in- 
clination of the other line (B Q) to the Poinsot axis. 

For if 0 = ^ = qAr^ since Ac represents K and An 

represents Q/i^ we have K = jp — QA sin But 

AO Qcos(p^ AO _ Qcosfp 

Pcosd’ A ’ 

/. AO xR—QA cos ^ ; 

AO =p cot 4>* 

Similarly RO =p cot 6. 

The two lines of action, AP^ RQ^ of any pair of forces equi- 
valent to a given wrench are sometimes called reciprocal lines. 

They possess the following property — ^if any point, xS, be 
taken on either line {AP)^ the axis of principal moment at 
this point is the perpendicular to the plane containing S and 
the other line {RQ)» 

This property is at once obvious, since to get the axis of 
principal moment at 8 (supposed on AP)^ we introduce at 3 
two forces equal and opposite to Q ; then the couple Q at JS 
and — Q at xS is in the plane of 3 and JSQ^ and its axis, G, is, 
of course, perpendicular to this plane. 

The relation between the two lines is thus reciprocal, so that 
either line is the envelope of the planes of principal couples at 
all points on the other line. 

The two forces P and Q along AP and AQ may, of course, 
be regarded as two wrenches each of zero pitch, and therefore as 
determining a cylindroid. If in Article 2 1 7 we put jt?e = = 0, 

we find Py — A cot p^ = — A tan ~ ; also the origin of the 

A A 

cyliudroid bisects tbe distance h, and its axes are parallel to 
the internal and external bisectors of the angle between AP 
PQ. The equation of the cylindroid is 

— hxy cosec <0 = 0. 

The two principal pitches have opposite signs, and the given 
foxo4b act along the two screws of zero pitch of this cylindroid. 
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336.3 Theorem. Wlieii a system of forces is reduced to 
a pair of forces represented in magnitudes and lines of action 
hy two right lines, the volume of the tetrahedron formed by 

these lines is constant, however the re- 
duction is made. 

Let the system of forces be reduced 
to P and Q, and let these be supposed 
to act at the extremities, A and JB, of 
the shortest distance between them. 
Now to get the force and couple cor- 
responding to the origin A, introduce 
at this point two opposite forces, AQ 
and AQ', each equal and parallel to Q. 

Compounding P and Q we get the resultant force, JR ; and 
taking the forces Q aiP and Q' at A we get a couple whose axi^ 
A G, is at right angles to the plane QPA Q' and equal to Q . AP. 
Since AP is perpendicular to both P and Q, it is clear that A G 
is in the plane QAP and at right angles to AQ. 

Now since (Art. 208) G cos = K, we have 
Q . AP . sin QAJR = EJ. 

V 

But sin QAP = ^ . sin PA Q. Hence 

P . Q . AP . sin PA Q ■= JSJ.R. 

Now the volume of the tetrahedron formed hy the lines AP 
and PQ 

= 4- area APQ x perpendicular from P on the plane APQ ; 

= I- PQ . AP X AP . sin PA Q ; 

= ^ P . Q . AP . sin PA Q. 

Hence if A denotes the volume of the tetrahedron, 

A = -g- S . R. 

This , theorem has been proved in various ways. For an 
elegant demonstration by Mobius, see Crelle's Journal, vol. iv, 
p. 179, or Jullien’s Probl^mes de JMJScanique Rationuelle, vol. i, 
p. 71. 

237.] Symmetrical Beduotion of a System of Forces. A 
system of forces can be reduced to two forces equal in magni- 
tude, equally inclined at opposite sides to Poinsot’s Axis, and 
equally distant from this axis. 



Fig. 341. 
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Suppose the forces replaced hy R acting' along Poinsot’s Axis, 
Oz, and a couple, K. Take any point, O' (Fig. 336 ) ; draw (X O 
perpendicular to Oz and produce it to O" so that &0 = O O". 
Let R acting at O be replaced by -JiS acting at CX and ^R acting 
at O". Also let the forces of the couple act at O' and 0" ; for 

K 

this purpose these forces must each be made = — > as being 00 '. 

2 X 

Now the resultant of ^ .5 and at O' is a force 

203 




R^ + 


0^ • 


K 


acting towards the right, and the resultant of ^ jS and ^ at 0 " 

is a force of the same mflgnitndo acting towards the left of the 
figure. 

If CO is the angle made with Poinsot’s Axis by these new 
forces at O' and 0", 


If we choose x so that ~ = •/zR, each of the two symmetrical 

forces is equal to R, and they are inclined at an angle of 60® to 
Poinsot’s Axis. 

238.3 Analytical Condition for a Single Hesultant. We 
have just seen that a system of forces acting on a rigid body is, 
in general, equivalent to two forces. Let the forces be replaced 
by a single resultant force, R, acting at an arbitrary origin, O, 
and a couple G. Now the direction-cosines of R refeored to axes 
Ox, Oy, and Oz, are (Art. 206), 

and ^ ; 


and those of G are 

L M , W 

JG" G" G' 

Hence, if ^ is the angle between G and R, 


cos 0 = 


ZSX + JfSZ+ATSX 
GR 


( 1 ) 


Now if the resultant couple is in a plane containing R, one 
of its forces can be made to destroy R, and there will remain 
a single force ; but if G and R are not at right angles to each 
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other, the system of forces cannot he eqniTalent to a singple force. 
■Hie required condition is, therefore, cos <f> = 0 , or 

Z^X+ MS, r+ MSZ = 0, (2) 

jirovided that SX, ST, and SZ do not all vanish ; for if they do, 
Jd will also vanish, and will he illusory. In fact, in this case, 
since L, M, and N alone exist, the system of forces is equivalent 
to a couple. 

239 .] Theorem. The quantity LSX-\- MS T + NS Z has the 
same value for all systems of rectangular axes assumed anywhere 
in space. 

hVom (1) of the last Art., iii = B .G cos or .B . K, where K 
is Poinsot’s moment (Art. 208). 

Hence, if this quantity vanishes for any one set of axes, the 
force and the axis of the accompanying couple corresponding to 
any origin are at right angles. '' 

The value of this quantity can he exhibited in another form, 
which also shows that it is independent of any particular set of 
axes. 

Substituting for L, M, and N the values (Art. 206), 
S(^Zy— Yz), &c., the expression becomes 

"I” ^ 2^2 ■)■•••) (-^1 "I " -^2 ■!■...) 

H" (-^ — ^ X ^ x "^ ^ 2®2 + •••) 

+ ^x^x"^ ^2^2 — * 1 " ^2 • • •) j 

or, substituting for ...in terms of the forces ... 

and their direction-cosines, 

[Pi (yi cos yi — % cos y3i) + Pi (yg cos 73—^2 cos > 32 ) + ...] 

X (Pi cos tti + Pg cos Qg + • • •) + &o. .... 

It is dear at once that the terms Pi®, JP ^, . . . disappear, and the 
products PiPg, P 1 P 3 , ... alone remain. 

Collecting the coefficient of PjPg as a typical term, we have 

^2 [(^1 — *2) (00s ^1 cos ya — CDS yi cos ^a) 

+ (^1 “^2) (cos yi cos ug — oos Oi cos yg) 

+ {^ 1 —^ 2 ) (cos Oi cos ^ 2 — cos /3i cos tta)]. 

Now (see Salmon’s Oeomet^ of Three Dimensions, p. 31, third 
edition, or Prost’s Solid Geometry, p. 39) if (Pi, Pg) denotes the 
angle between the directions of the forces Pi and Pg7 the 
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quantity in. brackets = <^12 • (-^i> -^s)* <^12 being” tbe shortest 

distance between the lines of action of the forces. 

Hence 


XSX+ JfS y+iVSX = 2i>iP2 • ^12 • sin (-?!. (0 

Again (Art. 236), the term involving on the right side 

of (1) denotes six times the tetrahedron formed by Pj and P^l 
therefore the quantity on the left side is equal to sins times the 

sum {with their jproper signs') of the i) tetrahedra which can he 


formed out of the pairs of lines representing the n forces 

P "P P 

•*13 -*23 J “*• »' 


This sum hasj of course, no reference to any set of axes, and 
hence the necessarily invariant nature of i/SX-f X-f-iV'SX. 

With regard to the sign to he given to any tetrahedron of the 
system, we define that — 

The moment of a force with regard to a line ie the component of 
the force perpendicular to the line multiplied hy the shorfeat distance 
hetioeen the force and the line. 

Hence jP^ . d -^ . sin (Pj, Pg) is the moment of P^ about the line 
of action of Pg. Now to determine the sign which must he 
given to any tetrahedron, let a watch he placed so that the 
direction in which either force acts passes perpendicularly from 
the hack up through the face of the watch. If then the other 
force tends to produce rotation in the sense in which the 
hands rotate, the tetrahedron is to receive a negative sign, and 
if the rotation is the other way, a positive sign. 

240.3 Conditions of Eq.niliformm of a Rigid Body aoted on 
by any Forces. The forces having been reduced to a resultant 
of translation, P, acting at any point, together with a corre- 
sponding couple, <?, since a force and a couple cannot conjointly 
produce eg^uilibrium ((e), Art. 200) it is necessary that 

P == 0 and (? = 0. 


Substituting the valugs of P and G given in Art. 206, we see 
that these two are equivalent to the following aim conditions ; 

SZ=0, 2r=o, 

P = 0, Jf = 0, AT = 0, 

which are the analytical expressione of the fact that the forces 
must have no component along any line and no moment about any 
axisT 
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241.] Particxilar Oases of BquilibriTiin. (a) Equilibrium of 

three forces. When three J^oroee keep a iody in equilihrinm^ their 
lines of action mmt he coflanar and concv/rrent (or jparalleV), 

Por, let the forces he P, It. Then the sum of their 
moments about every right line = 0. Take any point, jp, on P, 
and from it draw a line meeting Q — in q, suppose. 

Since the sum of moments about the line pq must be zero, and 
since the moments of P and Q about it are separately zero, this 
line must intersect P — in r, suppose. 

Draw another line through p meeting Q in q' ; then, as before, 
this line must meet P — in r', suppose. Now, since two points 
on each of the lines Q and P lie in the plane determined by the 
lines jpqr and the lines Q and P must each lie wholly in 

this plane. Again, drawing any two lines whatever across Q 
and P, these must both be intersected by P ; that is, P must lie 
in the plane of Q and P ; hence all the forces are coplanar. 

Finally, taking moments about the point (Art. 77) of inter- 
section of Q and P, we see that P must pass through this point, 
and be equal and opposite to their resultant. If Q and P are 
parallel, P must be parallel to them, and equal and opposite to 
their resultant. 

The case of Art. 19 is therefore the only case of equilibrium 
of three forces. 

(h) Equilibrium of four forces, jf four forces keep a horly in 
equilibrium^ they nrnst all lie on the same hyperboloid of one sheet. 

Amy three non-intersecting right lines determine a b\ -[HTbo- 
loid of one sheet, because a surface of the second degree requires, 
in general, nine conditions for its determination, and the con- 
ditions that any one given right line (a? = y = n) 

should lie wholly on the surface are th^ree in number ; hence 
among the nine unknown coeflScients in the equation of the sur- 
face there will be established nine (linear) equations if three given 
non-intersecting lines all lie on it. The surface is therefore 
determined. 

Describe the hyperboloid determined by three of the forces, P, 
Q, P ; then an infinite number of right lines can be dravm to 
intersect these three, and all such lines lie on the hyperboloid and 
constitute one system of its generators, while P, P belong 
to the other system of generators (see Salmon’s Geometry of 
Three Dimensions^ Chap. VI). Every line intersecting P, li 
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must, siace the sum of the moments of the four forces about it 
= 0, also intersect the fourth force S ; hence S passes through 
an infinite number of points lying on the hyperboloid^ which is 
impossible unless S lies wholly on the surface. 

The given forces, therefore, act along lines which are all 
generators of the same system of the same hyperboloid. 

(c) Equilibrium of five forces. ^ jive forces heep a hody Iti 
equilibrium^ their lines of action must intersect tux> right lines. If 
a right line could be drawn so as to intersect four of the forces, 
it would have to intersect the fifth, on account of the vanishing 
of the sum of the moments about it. 

Now two right lines can, in general, be drawn to intersect 
any four non-intersecting right lines. For, let the four lines 
be denoted by P, Q, P, 8. Construct the hyperboloid deter- 
mined by (P, Q, P), and also the hyperboloid determined by 
Q, 8). These hyperboloids having two right lines for a part 
of their curve of intersection will have two other right lines for 
the remainder of the curve. For, let the equations of the line 
P be ' (a? = 0, ^ = 0), and those of Q be (^ = 0, «£? = 0) ; then 
the equation of any hyperboloid containing these lines is 
m (mz+jpw) -^y(^lz + qw) = 0 ; 
another hyperboloid containing the same lines is 
X z '^p'w) 4-y 

Now at all points of intersection of these two hyperboloids, for 
which X and y do not both vanish, and for which z and w do not 
both vanish — i. e. at all points of their curve of intersection, 
excluding the points on the two common generators — we have 

mz-^^pw Iz-^qw 

m'z Yz'\-q[w 

This equation, being homogeneous in z and denotes two 
planes passing through the line Q ; but any plane through a 
generator must intersect the surface again in a right line ; 
therefore these two plgnes cut the surface in two right lines, 
which are the remaining part of the curve of intersection of the 
two hyperboloids ; and each of them intersects the generators 
(P, Q, P) and the generators (P, Q, S) ; i. e. each intersects the 
four lines P, Q, P, 8. Each must, therefore, intersect the fifth 
force. CI.E.D. 
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1. A rigid body is acted on by forces represented in magnitudes 
and lines of action by tbe sides of a gauche polygon taken in order ; 
prove that the forces are equivalent to a couple, and that the sum of 
their moments about any line is represented by double the area of the 
projection of the polygon on a plane perpendicular to the line. 

Let the forces be represented by the lines AB^ BG^ . . . (Fig. 242), 
and let OQ be any axis. 

On the axis take any point, 0 , and reduce the forces to a resultant, 7 ?, 
of translation at this point, together with a couple, Q (Art. 206 ). 

This is done by infrodi icing at O two forces 
parallel and equal to AB in opposed direc- 
tions, two equal and opposite to BC^ <fec. 
Now (Art. 199 ) the resultant of translation 
vanishes, and the component couples are 
represented by double the areas of the tri- 
angles OAB^ OBO, &c. If the axes of these 
couples are drawn at ( 3 , the sum of the 
moments of the forces about OQ will be 
represented by the sum of the components of 
the axes along OQ ; but this is the same as 
double the sum of the projections of the 
areas of the triangles on a plane perpendicular to OQ ; that is, the 
moment about 0^ is represented by double the area of the projection 
of the polygon on a plane perpendicular to OQ. 

Again, since G is the greatest moment round any axis through O 
(Art. 206 ), it follows that tbe axis of the resultant couple is the line 
perpendicular to the plane on which the projected area of the polygon 
is a maximum. 



2. When the resultant of translation vanishes, the forces will be 
in complete equilibrium if the sums of their moments round any three 
non-coplanar axes are separately equal to nothing. 

For if Z be the moment round the axis of cc, the moment round 
a parallel axis through the point (a, y 3 , y) is Z-I-yS Hence 

L'= Z, M' = JSf ; and since the moment round an axis 

through (a, y) making angles X, fx, v with the axis of co-ordinates is 
Z' cos X -H M' cos g 4- N' cos v, it follows that the moments round all 
parallel axes are equal. For the three axes t>f moments we may take-*, 
therefore, three lines through the origin making angles (X^, gj, i/j), 
(^3 M2 9 ^2)9 (^39 M39 ^3) with the axes of co-ordinates. Suppose 

then that 

ZcosXj^-f-Afcos/Xj-i-iV^cosi^i = 0, 

Z cos X^-H JEfcosg^-fiTcos ^9 

ZcosX3 4-Arcosg3-hiV'cosz'3= 0. 


and 
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These require either that Z = Jl/ = iV* •= 0, or 


cos A. 


1 ? 


cos V. 


= 0 , 


cos fJL^ 

COS Ag , cos , cos 
cos A3 , COS fig , COS Z^3 

The latter condition requires that the three axes of moments he in one 
plane. If they are not coplanar, we must have L -==. M = N 0, i.e. 
the forces are in equilibrium. 

3. A tetrahedron is acted on by forces applied perpendicularly to 
the faces at their respective centroids. If the force applied to 
each face is proportional to the area of that face, prove that the 
tetrahedron is in equilibrium, the forces being supposed to act all 
inwards or all outwards. 

Let A, JB^ Gy D loe the vertices of the tetrahedron, and denote the 
areas of the faces opposite these vertices hj A^^B^yC^y i>i, respectively. 

Denote also the angle between the faces A. and B-. by A.B.. Then 
evidently 

* A^ = Bj^ cos A^B^-hOj^ cos Aj^Gj^ + Bj^ cos A^Z}^; 

or, if the forces perpendicular to the faces are denoted by P, Q, B, S, 
P — Q .cos BQ — P. cosPP — S. COB PS = 0, 

which shows that there is no resultant force in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the face A ^ ; similarly there is no resultant force in direc- 
tions porpendicnlar to the other faces ; therefore the resultant of 
translation vanishes. 

To show that there is no resultant couple, let each force be replaced by 
three equal forces acting at the angles of the corresponding face. Thus 
the force P is to he replaced by three forces each equal to ^P acting 
at the points P, <7, £> perpendicularly to the face BCD. Let us 
calculate the sum of the moments of the forces about the edge BG. 
!For this purpose, let the forces Q and P at P be each resolved in 
the direction of the force ^P at this point, i.e. perpendicularly to the 
face BOB. Supposing the forces to act outwards, the components of 

^ Q and P are — ^ Q • cos PQand — . cos PR ; therefore the sum 
of the moments of the forces at JD about BG is proportional to 

(jfj — cos A jjBj — .cos A.^Gj)p', 

. cos J , Pi, 


or 


or, again, p . cot^iPi, 

p' being the perpendicular from P on BGy and p the perpendicular 
from P on the base ABC. But this last expression is three times the 

volume of the tetrahedron multiplied by cot A^B^. In the same way, 
the sum of the moments of the forceg at A is represented by three 

times the volume of the tetrahedron multiplied by cot A^B-^ ; and as 
the^ moments are in opposite senses, the forces have no moment round 

m Oil 
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the edge BG^ and similarly no moment round any of the edges. Hence 
hy the last example they are in equilihrium. 

For another simple method of proof see Collignon^s Statique^ p. 354 . 

4. Prove that a solid body of any shape is in equilibrium if it is 
acted on throughout its surface by normal forces, each force being 
proportional to the superficial element on which it acts. 

One very simple method of proof consists in imagining a surface 
precisely equal and similar to that of the given body to h© traced out 
in a weightless fluid which is subject to any pressure. 

6. If a curved surface whose edge is a plane curve is acted on all 
over its surface by normal forces, each proportional to the element of 
surface on which it acts, prove that these forces have a single resultant 
if they all act towards the same side of the surface. 

6. Forces perpendicular and proportional to the areas of the faces 
act at the centres of the circles circumscribing the faces of a tetrahe- 
dron ; prove that they are in equilibrium, if they all act inwards or 
outwards- 

They meet in the centre of the circumscribed sphere. The proposi- 
tion is evidently true also for any polyhedron bounded by triangular 
faces. 

Taking the results of this example and example 3 together, we see 
that forces propoi*tional to the areas and perpendicular to them are in 
equilibrium if they act at the orthocentres of the triangular faces of 
any polyhedron. 

7 , Find the force necessary to keep a heavy door in a given position, 
the hinge line being inclined to the vertical and the hinges smooth. 

Het % be the inclination of the hinge line to the vertical, and a the 
given inclination of the plane of the door to the vertical plane con- 
taining the hinge line. Then if TT is the- weight of the dooi*, a the 
distance of its centre of gravity from the hinge line, and 0 the angle 
between the normal to the plane of the door and the vertical, the 
moment of the weight about the hinge line is 

Wa cos 

This is the moment of the required force. To 
find By let lines pai*allel to the hinge line and the 
vertical be drawn through any point, O, and 
through this point let a plane be drawn parallel 
to the plane of the door. Round O let any sphere 
be described; let V and L (Fig, 1243) be the 
points where these lines meet the sjihere ; BL 
the circle in which the plane of the door inter- 
sects the sphere, and IT the point in which the 
normal, to the door intersects it. Then 

VL — % /.BLY = a, and IT^ = By and we have from the spherical 
triangle VDL, sin Fi? = sin i sin a, 

cos 6 = sin i sin a. 



or 
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since N is the pole of DL, Hence the moment of the required force is 

Wa sin i sin 

and when its point of application and direction are known, its magni- 
tude is therefore known, 

8 . A beam can turn in every direction about one end which is 
fixed; the other end rests on a rough inclined plane. Find the 
limiting position of equilibrium. (See Walton^s Mechanical Problems^ 
p. 191, third edition.) 

Let AB (Fig. 244 ) be the beam, A the fixed end, DPJBC the rough 
inclined plane, PH the intersection of this plane with a horizontal 
plane through A^APD the vertical plane 
through A perpendicular to the inclined 
plane, BD a line parallel to P'jET, AO u, 
perpendicular from A on the inclined 
plane, DQ a perpendicular on the hori- 
zontal plane, i the inclination of the 
plane, a the angle, ABO^ between the 
4)eam and this plane, and the coefficient 
of friction. 

Now sv^ypoBC first that the beam is 
2>e7fectly inelastic. Then the end B describes on the inclined plane a 
circle whose centre is 0 , and if it is about to slip, the force of friction 
assTzmes a direction perpendicular to OB in the inclined plane. The 
extreme position of the beam will be denoted by the angle, 6 or 
1)0 B^ between the plane, AOB^ through the beam normal to the 
inclined plane and the vertical plane, AOD, 

The forces acting on the beam are its weight, the reaction of the 
smooth joint at A^ and the total resistance of the inclined plane at B, 
This last force we shall consider as composed of a normal reaction, jK, 
and a force of friction, joci?, acting perpendicularly to BO, For the 
equilibrium of the beam take moments about a vertical axis through 
A, The moment of the normal reaction at jB is sin ^ x .S jO, or 
jffi sin i,B0 sin or again, iSsine. AB cos a sin 0, To find the 
moment of icesolve it into fiB cos 0 along BD and jjiP sin 6 

parallel to OD ; and resolve this latter again into a horizontal 
component, sin Q cos i, and a vertical component, jJiP sin 6 sin i. 
The moment of fiR is then equal to the sum of the moments of 
jutjS cos 6 and ixR sin 0 cos i ; that is, it is equal to 

IxR cos d X AQ + [mR sin 9 cos i x BD, 

Hence the equation Cf moments is 

R (sini — jui. cos i sin 0) BD = }xR cos 6 , AQ. 

AO 

But AQ = AP-^PQ = -^,+ {OD^OP) cost 

sln^ 

A.B .sina 


smt 


+ AB cos i cos & cos 0— AB sin a cot i cos i 


= AB (sin i sin a +<JO)s i cos a cos 0) ; 
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therefore 

(sin z — /jLcos zsia 0) cos asin 0 = [x cos 6 (sin i sin a + cos i cos a cos &), 

or sinzcos a sin0 = jx cost cos a + M sint sin a cos 0^ 

or sin 0 — /x tan^ cos 6 = fx cot 

Putting jxtana = tan /S, we have 6 from the equation 

sin(0— /3) = ftcottcos/8. (1) 

If there is no horizontal plane through A ohstinicting the beam, it 
will be possible for the end JB to describe a complete circle round O* 
Let us inquire the condition that the beam should rest in all possible 
positions. Por this there must be no IvmitiTig position of equilibrium, 
or, in other words, the value of ^ in (1) must be imaginaiy. 

The required condition is, then, /x cot i cos/3 > 1, 


that is, 


a/ 1 — tan^ i tan^ a 


Let us next su^^ose that the beam is elastic^ or that, in virtue of a 
compression of the beam, B is not constrained to move in the circle 
whose centre is 0. Supposing, then, that the beam has been jammed 
against the plane, if the coefficient of friction is gradually diminished, 
B will begin to move in some other direction than that perpendicular 
to OB, and this direction will be exactly opposite to that in which the 
force of friction acts. Now the reaction at A, the total resistance at 
B, and the weight of the beam lie in one plane which must, therefore, 
be the vertical plane through the beam. The total resistance at B 
must, moreover, lie inside or on the cone of friction described round 
B. Hence if the position of the beam is such that the vertical plane 
through it touches this cone, equilibrium will he at its limit, since the 
line of action of the total resistance is the line of contact of the 
vertical plane with the cone. 


Let the lines and planes of the figure be projected on a sphere 
described about B as centre with arbitrary radius. Then the cone of 

friction will appear as a small circle of an- 



gular radius, NO (Fig. 245), equal to X, the 
angle of friction. Let be the point in 
which the normal to the inclined plane at B 
meets the sphere ; A, the point representing 
the beam, and ACV thfe vertical plane tlii'ough 
the beam touching the cone of friction. Now 
the vertical line at B lies in the vertical 
plane, ACV, through the beam, and it makes 


245, an angle equal to i with the normal to the 


inclined plane. Hence, take a point V in 
AGV so that NV = i, and we have NV, the circle answering to 
the vertical plane through B normal to the inclined plane (a pEine 
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which is parallel to the plane APD, Fig. 244). In the spherical 
triangle NVG we have, then, 

sin NV . sin N VG = sin NG, 

or sin i sin 6 = sin A ; 

. , sin A 

sin 6 — — r ♦ 

sine 


This second solution supposes that the onlt/ condition to which the 
total resistance is svhject is that of making with the normal an angle 
not greater than the angle of friction. The supposition of perfect 
rigidity, on the contrary, restricts the direction of the force of friction 
in the inclined plane, making it perpendicular to the line OB. 

9 . A heavy elastic beam rests on two rough inclined planes whose 
intersection is a horizontal line. Show that every position of the 
beam may be one of equilibrium if the inclination 
of each plane is less than the angle of friction for 
that plane and the beam. 

* Let A (Fig. 246) be one end of the beam, AN 
the normal to the plane on which A rests, and 
AV the vertical at A. Then if the beam is suf- 
ficiently elastic, it may be ja mm ed against the 
planes, and the only condition to which the total 
resistances at its ends are subject are the conditions 
of making with the normals angles not greater than 
the corresponding angles of friction. Hence in the extreme position 
in which the end A is about to slip, the vertical plane through the 
beam must touch the cone of friction 
described round the normal, AN. But 
this is manifestly impossible, since the 
angle A is > VAN ; for the vertical line 
is included within the cone, and through 
this line no plane can b© drawn to touch 
the cone. There can, therefore, be no 
limiting equilibrium at either end in 
any position of the beam. 

10. A ladder, ABGD (Fig. 247), 
whose centre of gravity divides it into 
two given segments, rests with one end, 

AB, on the ground, the upper end, < 7 Z>, 
resting symmetrically a^inst two equal y 
rough vertical planes which include a 
given angle; find its limiting inclination 
to the ground. 

On account of the equal roughness of ^ 
the vertical waUs and the symmetrical ^ 47 * 

position of the ladder, the total resist- 
ances at G and B are equal ; moreover they have a single resultant 
passing through the middle point of CJb^ since the two normal 




Fig. 246, 
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pressures and the two forces of friction hare resultants passing 
through this point. 

At each of the points A and JB the total resistance makes the angle 
of friction with the normal, and the resultant of these forces acts at 
the middle point of AJB, making the angle of friction with the vertical. 
The resultant resistance above and that below must meet in the 
vertical through the centre of gravity of the ladder. 

Let A be the angle of friction at the ground ; that for each 

wall ; a = lower and b = upper segment of ladder made by its 
centre of gravity ; d = limiting inclination of ladder ; <f> = angle 
made with vertical by the resultant of the total resistances at O and 
JE?. Then, by the * cotangent formula ’ of Art. 35, we have 


(a + 6) tan d = b cot (f>, (1) 

where ft = tan A. 

The angle <p may, of cotirae, ha found hy the ordinary method of 
determining the magnitude and direction of the resultant of forces 
from their several components ; but we prefer to employ for thp 
purpose the method of spherical projection^ which is more simple, and 
which will be frequently employed in the sequel. The method con- 
sists in constructing a sphere of any radius, and drawing through its 
centre lines and planes parallel to the lines and planes in our figure ; 
these will intersect the surface of the sphere in points and circles, 
respectively, — as illustrated in examples 7, 8, 9 already. 

Let 0 (Fig. 248) be the centre of the sphere ; OZ a parallel to the 
vertical ; ON and ON^ parallels to the normals to the planes zy and 

respectively; ZC and ZD 
-Z planes parallel to these planes 

respectively; OR and ORf 
lines in the planes ZN and 
ZN'^ each inclined at the 
angle, A', of friction to the 
corresponding normal; then 
OR and OR' represent the 
lines of action of the total 
resistances at O and D. If S 
is the middle point of the arc 
RR'y^ the resultant of the resistances acts in OS^ and the arc Z 8 — 

If a is the angle between the walls, DC = a, and NN'=,7r — a ; there- 
fore the angle RZS “ and applying Napier's Analogies to the 

triangle RZS^ we have 
Hence (1) gives == fi' cosec | . 

(o + 6)tan0=«:^— Jjti'oosec (2) 

which determines the limiting inclination. 
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11. If the vertical walls are Tiiieqtiallj roughs show that the initial 
motion of the ladder cannot he one in which the line GD moves down 
parallel to its original position. 

12. If the walls are unequally rough, show that the initial motion 
cannot be one in which one corner (JD) is for the moment at rest, 
while slipping takes place at two other comers {C and B), 

13 . A solid rectangular block is placed with one of its faces on 
an inclined plane so rough as to prevent slipping, while tumbling 
is possible ; to investigate the positions of equilibrium. 

Let ui-BO (Fig. 249) 
be the face on the in- 
clined plane. All the 
different positions may 
be obtained by turn- 
ing the block round 
the edge, A J, through 
any comer of the base, 
which is perpendicular 
to the inclined plane. 

Draw the horizontal 
line Ax in the inclined 
plane^ Let & he the 
centre of gravity of 
the block ; O that of 
the face AjBC; (?Pthe 
vertical line through 

G meeting the face Pig 24^0 

ABC hi P. Since 6^0 



is perpendicular to the 

inclined plane, Z PQO = i = inclination of plane, so that the sides 
of the triangle OOP are all constant whatever be the position of the 
block ; therefore if the successive positions of P are marked on the 
face ABG, they trace out in it a circle with centre 0 . 

Again, since Ax h the line of intersection of the inclined plane and 
a horizontal plane, it is at right angles to the plane of two intersecting 


normals to these planes; it is therefore at 
right angles to the plane of GO and GP^ 
and hence to OP in all positions of the 
block. 

Therefore if Fig. 250 represents the base 
of the block and the mrcle traced out in 
it by the motion of P, the points in which 
the circle intersects the sides of the face 
being Ps? P47 ^ turn Pf^ 

the block round AP so that any one of the Pig, 250. 

lines Op-^, OjPa, Op^y Op^ is at right togles 

to Axy we obtain a position in which the block is about to tumble ; 
in other words, make a perpendicular to any of the lines Op^y Op^y - 
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(drawn in the plane of the base) horizontal, and we obtain a limiting 
position. 

If 2a and 2& are the lengths of the edges AB and AG^ and o is the 
distance of G from the base, the conditions that the circle should 
intersect all the edges of the base are c tan i '> a and o tan i >b^ where 

1 is the inclination of the plane. 

Obviously if the block be any solid body having a base of any 
form, the solution is the same. If O is the projection of G on the 
base, and OG = c, describe a circle round O with radius c tan ^ ; let 
p be any point of intersection of this circle with the contour of the 
base ; then make a perpendicular to Op horizontal, and we obtain 
a limiting position. 

14. A heavy uniform bar rests with its extremities on two rough 
inclined planes whose line of intersection is hoidzontal ; g 

that the bar is slightly elastic and can be jammed between the planes, 
investigate its positions of limiting equilibrium. 

We may evidently consider the centre of the bar to be restricted 
to a fixed vertical plane which is perpendicular to both of the in^ 
clined planes. Take this plane as that of the axis of x being the 
line of intersection of the inclined planes, and the axis ofzfx, vertical 
line. Xuet (^, z) be the co-ordinates of the centre of gravity of the bar ; 

2 a = length of the bar ; d = angle between the bar and a vertical 
line ; <jE> = angle between vertical plane through the bar and the plane 

; i and i' the inclinations of the given planes ; A and A' the angles 
of friction between them, respectively, and the bar. 

Then the co-ordinates of the extremities of the bar are 

a sin d Bhxip; y-f-a sin 0 cos <j>; z-k-acoQ 6 for one extremity, A^ 

— a sin 6 sin (p; y — a sin 0 cos <p ; z — a cos 0 for the other, B, 

Since these lie on the inclined planes, we have 

z + acosO — (y + ot sin 0 cos tan -fc, (1) 

z — a cos 0 = (y — a sin 0 cos <^>) tan (2) 

Now, as in Example 9, if the first end is going to slip, 

sin i sin <p — sin A, (3) 

since the vertical plane through the beam touches the cone of 
friction at this end. If the other end were about to slip, we should 

sin sin (f> = sin A' ; (4) 

so that both ends cannot slip at once unless 

sin A sin A' 

sin i sin i' 

Let t and if stand for tan i and tan if \ then, eliminating 0 from 
(1) and (2), we have 

SCencB the positions in whioh either end is about to slip are '^uchi 
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that the centre of gravity lies on a certain ellipse — any position of 
this point on the ellipse being admissible — ^the corresponding value of 
€j> being given by (3) or (4), and that of d by (1) or (2). 

We have now to determine, however, whether both ellipses are 
a dmis sible or not — i. e* whether there are positions in wMch the 
end A is about to slip, while JS remains at rest, and also positions 
in which B is about to slip while A remains at rest. 

Assuming that A is about to slip, the vertical plane through the 
bar touches the cone of friction described around the normal at A 
to the inclined plane (i) ; but at the same time this vertical plane 
must not lie wholly outside the cone of friction at B, i.e. it must 
intersect this latter in two real right lines, Now if, for simplicity, 
we transfer the origin to B^ the axes remaining unchanged in direction, 
the equation of the vertical plane through the bar is 

cc — y tan <jb = 0 , 
and the cone of friction at B is 


{y sin z' + « cos cos® Xf + = 0 ; 

and these will intersect in a pair of real lines if 

sin i' sin <!> < sin 


or by (3), 


sin A. 

r< 

sm ^ 


sin A' 
sin i' 


If this inequality is satisfied, it is only the end A that can slip ; if 
the reverse holds, it is the end B that can slip. Thus both values 
of are not admissible. 

15. If at any point,. P, a plane, tST, he drawn perpendicular to the 
axis of principal moment at the point, find the envelope of ^ as P 
moves along a given curve. 

Simplicity will be gained by taMng Poinsot's Axis, Oz (Fig. 236 , 
p. 16), as axis of z. Let (a, )3, y) be the co-ordinates of P with refer- 
ence to Oz and any two axes of og and y. Then, introducing two forces 
equal and opposite to R at P, we shall have the whole force system 
equivalent to R at P, Poinsot's couple and a couple Pp, where p 
is the perpendicular from P on Oz, We may replace the couple Rp 
by two components parallel to Oo? and Oy^ and these will he — R ^ 
and Ra ; so that the component axes of the principal couple G 
at P are (— i2/3, Pa, JT). Hence the equation of the plane 'tsr is 
— PP (cc— a)+Pa(«/— y) = 0, 

K. 

or ay— — (»— y) = 0. (1) 

If the equations of the curve along which P moves are 
a = <f){y), = 

substitute these values of a aud /3 iu ( 1 ), aud eliminate y from the 
resulting equation and its derived with respect to y. 

Verify, in particular, the result of Art. 235, that if P moves a 
right ihie, Wj will turn round another right line i that Poinsot’s Axis 
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intersects the shortest distance between these two lines, dividing it in 
the ratio (Art* 212). 

16. Find the surface traced out by the axes of principal moment 
at points taken along a right line intersecting Poinsot’s Axis per- 
pendicularly. 

Let Ox (Fig. 236 ) be the assumed line, and let it be taken as axis 
of £C, Poinsot’s AjSs, OJE", being that of z. Let 00'= a;, and let (^, ^ 
be the co-ordinates of any point on O'Gr. Then, if <|> = Z GO'K'^ 
we have ^ ^ ^ Qn K 

- _ cot<^ _ 

K 

or — 

XL 

an equation which denotes a hyperbolic paraboloid. As the point 
O' moves out from O along Occ, the axes (such as O'G) of principal 
moment revolve towards -the right ; as O' moves in towards O, they 
revolve towards the left, and, after coincidence with Poinsot’s Axis nt 
O, they still revolve towards the left. At an infinite distance from O 
they are at right angles to Poinsot^s Axis. 

17. Find the surface traced out by the axes of principal moment 
at points taken all along any arhitx'ary curve. 

From Example 16, the equations of the principal axis at the point 
(a, y3, y) with reference to Poinsot's Axis as axis of and any two 
rectangular axes of a? and y are 

as — a y— iS z — y 

— ^ a 

where is the pitch of the wrench to which the given forces are 
equivalent. • From these we have 


V' ’ 


■ « y) . 

■P' 


and if the point (a, /S, y) moTes along the CTxrve whose equations are 
^(a,^y) = 0, yj/ (a, y) — 0, 

substitute the above values of a and j3 in these equations and then 
eliminate y. The resulting equation in x, y, z is that of the surface 
traced out. 

18. A plank, A-B, laid on a rough inclined plane, has attached to 
its upper extremity, A, a cord which lie^ along the piano in the 
direction of the plank and is pulled with a constant force, JP ; find 
the limiting position of equilibrium of the plank. 

A ns. Let W = weight of plank, z = inclination of the plane, 
k = angle of friction, and 0 = inclination of the plank to a horizontal 
line drawn in the inclined plane ; then 

. ^ P® -f Tr®(l — cos® i sec® X) 

sin » 2TWBmi 
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19. Show that the initial motion of the plank will be one of trans- 
lation simply, in a direction making with a horizontal line in the 
inclined plane an angle <l> determined by the equation 


tan <p = 


Psind— IFsini 
P cos 6 


where 6 has the value found in last example. 

20. If P =' 0, explain the values of d in the cases 

i>A, t<X, i = K 

21. Pind the value of P so that the direction of slipping shall he 
at right angles to the direction of the plank, and find d. 

Atis. JP z=z W Vi — cos® i sec® A, and cos 6 = — ^ ^ - 

tan z 


[This case is the same as that in which the cord is replaced by a 
smooth pivot at the extremity 

22. A triangular prism is placed with its triangular face on a 
rough inclined plane, which is rough enough to prevent slipping ; 
find the greatest height of the prism so that there may be at least 
one position of equilibrium. 

Ans, J£ i = inclination of plane, and if the sides of the tri- 
angular face are a, 6, c, in descending order of magnitude, the 

greatest height is 

% V2a^ + 26^— c^. cot i. 

23. A heavy plate of any form rests on two rough fixed pegs A 
and JSy the line joining which is not horizontal ; the plate can turn 
round a pivot, without friction, at a point G ; if C is raised so that 
the plate turns gradually about the fixed line AP, find the inclination 
of the plane ABG to the horizon when the plate begins to slip on 
the pegs. 

24. A particle is acted on by any number of given forces, 
P 2 ,-., ; prove that if iS is their resultant, 

= 2 (P2) + 22(JF\. Pa cos P^2)i 

where PiPg denotes the angle between the directions of P^ and P^. 

25- Prove that a system of forces acting on a rigid body may be 
replaced by two equal forces whose lines of action are perpendicular 
to each other, and each inclined at an angle of 45® to Poinsot's Axis : 
the forces act at the end? of a line bisected hy this axis ; the length 


of this line is and each force is — R being the resTiltant of 

translation, and K Poinsot’s moment. 

26. Prove that the distance between the lines of action of the two 
rectangular forces which equivalently replace a given system of forces 
is a iflinimum when the forces are equal. 
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27, ABCD is a tetrahedron ; forces P, Q, E act along the edges 
BO, CAy AB in order, and forces B', Q\ E'' act along AD, BD, CD • 
prove that the condition for a single resultant is 

PP^ , 

BG .AD'^CA.BD'^AB.GD 


28. A rough heavy body, bounded by a curved surface, rests upon 
two others which themselves rest on a rough horizontal plane ; show 
that the three centres of gravity and the four points of contact lie in 
one plane. 

29. A heavy beam rests on two smooth inclined planes ; show that 
their line of intersection must be perpendicular to the beam and 
parallel to the horizon. 

30. Prove that the moment of a force represented by the right line 
PQ, about a right line AB is six times the volume of the tetrahedron 
ABPQ divided by AB. 

31. Three equal heavy spheres hang in contact from a fixed point 
by strings of equal length ; find the weight of a sphere of given radius 
which when placed upon the other three will just cause them to 
separate. 

Ans. If W and a be the weight and radius of each of the three 
spheres, and r the weight and radius of the superincumbent 
sphere, and I the length of each string, 


W' 


W'&SW 


37*84. 6ar — 




3P+6aZ- 

32. Three spheres are placed in contact on a rough horizontal plane, 
and a fourth sphere is placed upon them, there being no friction 
between the spheres themselves. Show that equilibrium is impossible. 

33. Three equal spheres are placed in contact on a rough horizontal 
plane, and a fouith sphere is placed upon them, there being frictioii 
between the spheres themselves. Find the least coef&cient of friction 
between the spheres which will allow of equilibrium. 

Ans. If a is the radius of each of the equal spheres and r that of 
the superincumbent sphere, the least value of A, lie angle of friction, 
is given hy the equation 

sm 2 A = — 7 = 

a/Z + ^ 

(The total resistance between the upper sphere and any one of the 
lower spheres must be capable of acting through the point of contact 
of the latter and the ground.) 

34. Three forces whose lines of action are given, but not their 
magnitudes, have a single resultant. Prove that the surface traced 
out by the line of action of the resultant is a hyperboloid of one sheet. 

(Draw any three lines across the given lines of action. Then the 
line of action of the resultant must always intersect these three.) 

36. A heavy triangular plate of uniform thickness is suspended 
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from a fixed point by means of three strings attached to the point 
and to the vertices of the plate ; prove that the tension in each string 
is proportional to the length of the string. 

(Liet O be the fixed point, B, C the vertices of the plate, and Gr 
its centre of gravity. 

Then G must lie vertically under O, Take 3 OG to represent the 
weight of the plate. Then, by Leibnitz’s graphic representation 
j^rt. 199], the force 3 may be resolved into the forces OA^ OB^ OG. 
But a given force can have only one set of components along three 
given concurrent lines. Therefore, 


36. At points on any right line the axes of principal moment of a 
given system of forces are drawn ; prove that their extremities trace out 
another right line. (Wolstenholme’s Problems^ p. 387, 2nd edition.) 

(At any point O on the given line draw It and G. Take as axes of 
and z the given line, the line Off, and a line at O perpendicular 
to R and the given line. Then at any point P on the given line at a 
distance a? from O if the axis of principal moment be drawn, the 
co-ordinates of its extremity will he cc, ff, and Poo sin a, where a is the 
angle which R makes with the given line. Hence the extremities lie 
on the line y G^ z = Roo sin a.) 

37. Prove that the axes of principal moment at points along any 
right line whatever trace out a hyperbolic paraboloid. 

(With the same axes as in last example, the surface has for 

gr 

equation xy = 

jci sina 

38. Find the condition that a given right line should intersect 
Poinsot^s Axis. 

Ans. If the equations of the line are cc = y fhe 

required condition is 

R \mL +nM + H + q {X — mZ) — p {T — 'nZ)] = R(mX+nY+Z)^ 


where X is used for &c. 

(It will be found that the equations of Poinsot’s Axi s can he put 
into the forms 




KY—MR 
RZ ’ 




KX—LR 

RZ 


the origin being anywhere.) 

39. A given eystem of forces is to he reduced to two inclined at the 
angle a ; prove that the shortest distance between their lines of action 

cannot be less than— s-cot^* (Wolstenholme’s JBooA o/ Prdb., 
R 2 


p. 387, second ed.) 

40* Given any system of forces, find the point on a given right line 
at which the axis of principal moment is least inclined to the line. 

Ana. The foot of the shortest distance between Poinsot’s Axis 
and the given line. 
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[Most easily seen by spherical projection. Let O be any point on 
the given right line ; round O as centre describe a sphere of any 
radius; let the given right line, OL^ cut the sphere in i; let the 
resultant of translation at O and the axis, of principal moment at 
O cut the sphere in M and respectively. Draw the great circle 
arcs Llt^ LG. Then at any distance, a?, along OL from 0, the axis 
of principal moment is the resultant of an axis equal and parallel to 

and an axis JSa? perpendicular to the plane LOU. Let a line, OQ, 
drawn through O parallel to this latter meet the sphere in Q. Draw 
the great circle arc, QO^ meeting LJR in suppose. Then the re- 
sultant of G and Rx is an axis somewhere in the plane QG ; but, Q 
being the pole of LR, the arc LH is perpendicular to QG^ and there- 
fore is the least arc that can be drawn from L to QG. Hence when 
Rx and G give a resultant along OH^ the axis of principal moment is 
least inclined to OL. Poinsot’s centre being always sought on a line 
perpendicular to R and to the axis of principal moment at any point, 
the rest follows.] 

41. The first case considered in example 8 is, equally with the 
second, a geometrico-statical problem. Solve it without any mention 
of force. 

(Express the condition that the vertical through the extremity 
A of AB is intersected by a line inclined at the angle A. to the normal 
at this line lying in the plane of the normal and a perpendicular 
to OjB.) 

42. AQB is any unclosed curve in space, A and B its extremities, 
and Q any variable point on the curve ; P is any fixed point in space, 
RQ d8 = element of length at 0 = angle between RQ and ds. 


If each element ds is acted upon by a force Jc 


sin0 . ds 


perpendicular 


to the plane of RQ and <is, k being a constant, fihid the resultant force 
and couple of this force system. 

Ans. Let (a, /3, y), (a? 2 , be the co-ordinates of 

R^ A^ B; let RA = RB = i, N the component moments 
round axes through P ; and let 

Then 

= ^ with similar values of T, 


Z = k ^ with similar values of iT. 

The axis of resultant moment is the external bisector of BRA, and 
= A sin ^ BRA. 

Hence if the curve is closed, the force system has a single resultant, 
which passes through P, 
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342.] Definition-. Wheii a tody is in equilibrium under 
tbe action of forces applied at given points in the body, with, 
fixed magnitudes, and directions fixed in space, it will, under 
certain conditions to be satisfied by the forces, continue in 
equilibrium when it is displaced in any manner. Eacb force, 
then, while continuing to act at the same point in the body and 
retaining its direction in space, alters, of course, its actual line 
of action. 

Equilibrium which thus subsists in all positions of the body 
is called Astatic Bguilihrium. Some results connected with the 
astatic equilibrium of eoplanar forces for displacements in their 
plane have been given in Chap. V, Vol. I. 

The astatic conditions of a rigid body acted on by any forces 
have been investigated at great length in Moigno’s Statique 
(Dixifeme Le§on), and also in a memoir by M. Darboux (Bordeaux, 
1877). Treated by the ordinary Cartesian method, the theory of 
Astatic Equilibrium is somewhat cumbrous. Eor this reason the 
method here adopted is of a different nature, viz. one which 
involves the elementary processes of Quaternions, -with which 
the student is assumed to be familiar. This method is one 
which possesses great advantages in every respect over . the 
Cartesian method, and, in particular, has a power of suggesting 
results which the older method would fail to suggest, and 
could demonstrate only by long and painful analysis. 

The equilibrium of « rigid body h preserved by two condi- 
tions — ^namely, the vanishing of the Resultant of Translation of 
the acting forces, and the vanishing of the Principal Moment 
calculated for any origin. 

The general <Esplacement of a rigid body can always be pro- 
duced by a motion of translation, together with a motion of 
rotation about some axis, and such is the displacement which 

TOL. n, E 
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must be contemplated in diseussing the Astatic Conditions. It 
is obvious, however, that a motion of translation can alter 
nothing in the equilibrinm of the forces, so that we may confine 
our attention to a displacement produced by the rotation of the 
body about an axis. 

243.] Alteration of a Vector "by rotation. Suppose that a 
body is rotated about an axis drawn through an origin 0 in the 
direction of a unit vector cr, what does any vector, a, drawn 
from O to a fixed point in the body, become ? 

Let a sphere, described with O as centre, meet the directions 
of <r, a, and Facr in points represented in the figure by these 
letters. Suppose that after rotation the vector a taies the 

direction denoted by let the 
angle between Oa and Ocr, be 
and let the body rotate through an 
angle Assume 

a' = £ea-f;ycr + 5fFaor ; 
jSaa' = 

/Sora' = wSacr-h^ cr^, 

SofVaa = z(^Vacr)^ = — sin^ 0. 

Now Saof^ = (cos ^ d 4 - sin ^ 9 cos y}/)^ since = Ta ; 

also Saraf — 2 ^a.cos 0 , = jT^a ►sin^^ sin^//*. 

Hence we have 





^ cos i/r ; y = ( 1 — cos i/r) . cos 0 = -^ ( I — cos ^/^) /9a n- ; X? = — sinvjlr ; 

of = acosx// — ( 1 — CGS\lr) aSacr — sin^^ T^acr, 

which determines the vector into which a is transformed by 
rotation. 

244.] Greneral Astatic Conditions. Let a^, ... be 

the vectors from a fixed origin to the points in the body at 
which forces represented in magnitudes and directions by the 
vectors -cD-g, ^ 3 , ... are applied. Then the resultant of trans- 
lation is 'CTj, ■+• 'sr 2 4“ 'GJ's + ...5 or S-ar ; and •if is the vectoi* axis 
of the resultant couple for the assumed origin. 

The conditions of equilibrium are, then, 


Stsr = 0, 
2 V am = 0. 


(^) 

(^) 
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Now by tbe rotation of tbe body about any axis throngb O, each 
vector, a^, becomes altered according^ to (-4); and sub- 
stituting the altered value for each in (^), the couple, is 
given by the equation 

= coS'v/rS F~azcr-^ 2sin^ (FWcri8^aa-)‘-I-sini//S (F", w Fa O'). (C) 

Stsr, of course, remains unchanged. This expression must vanish 
independently of <l> and a ; hence we must have 

S {VzTcr 8acr) ~ 0, (1) 

^2, {V .tsT V atr) ^ 0 . ( 2 ) 

Equation (2) at full length is 

cr(5aj^'5ar]L + "b •••) ~ a^i /S'ZST jO' - h a 2 5'C3'20‘+ ••• 5 
or her = cfxr^ (3) 

where ^<t is the linear vector function 2 aSis 7 cr at the right side, 
and 7t is the scalar multiplier of o* at the left. 

Now the conjugate function (Tait’s Quaternions^ Chap. V.), 
is 'ST^ /Saj_<T + -org /Sag o- Hf- . • or 2 tst Saa ; and we can now show that 
<f> and (f)^ are identical — i.e. <[> is self-conjugate — in virtue of {rj)* 
For, operating on (rj) with F. p, we have 

/Soq p + 4- ... = ai^'OTj^p 4* a2^'®^aP “b # 

i.e. <f/ p = <^p, 

where p is any vector. Sence when 2 ^Vcl'ut = 0, the ftmetion <j>py 
or ^aSvTpy is 
Equation (l) is merely 

F<^<r.a' = 0. (4) 

Now, by supposition, (3) and (4) must be satisfied by all values 
of O'. This requires ^ = 0, and <p<r = 0, The quantity h is the 
Virial of the given forces. 

We can show that both the conditionB h = 0 and 2 F aw = 0 
are included in the identical vanishing of tf> a. For, let 
O' = ooi'\-2/j where (?, /, 7c) are a rectangular system of unit 

vectors ; then ^ a = 0 must be satisfied by all values of i*?, y, z. 
Hence we have 

2a8iw = 0, 2aSJw = 0, 2aShw = 0; (^) 

Multiplying these by i, y , >6, respectively, and adding, we have 

Saw s= 0, 

which, of course, gives 2xS'aw = 0 and 2 Faw = 0^ 
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Hence the two equations 

Sw = 0, (a.) 

2a;Scr<r = 0, or ^<r = 0, (fJ-) 

include all the necessary astatic conditions. 

The vanishing of the linear vector function 4> for values 
of a is guaranteed by its vanishing when the unit vectors i, j, k 
are substituted fojc or ; so that we may take (\) and the three 
equations (0) as completely expressing the astatic conditions. 

Con. If a hody in equilibrium under the action of any forces 
is displaced round any axis, o-, the moment of the forces in the 
new position is given by the equation 

Q' — 2sin®^ Fv^v+sinv/^ (0 

2 


245.] liquation of Poinsot’s Axis. For any assumed origin, 
0' (Fig. 236 , p. 16), let O {=. O' G) be the vector axis of the 
principal couple, and let EE (or Sw) be the Resultant of Trans- 
lation. 


TG . 


Then the distance O' 0 is sin where <#> is the angle RO^G', 
therefore the vector O'O is sin^ TIVn.G, which is 


hence the equation of the line OK (Poinsot’s Axis) is 


p = «n4- 


ruG 

T^U. 


246. ] Vector to Centre of Parallel Porces. If at the ex- 
tremities of two vectors, etj , otg , two parallel forces of magnitudes 
Pi and Pg act, the vector to their centre is 

PiOi -f-PaCB . 

A + P. ’ 

andfm: any number of parallel forces of magnitudes, Pwi, PW^,... 
the vector to their centre is 

SaPw 
SPw ’ 

247. ] One Porce. To Jmd the conditions that a system, of 
forces should he astatically equivalent to a single force. 

Suppose that a force ETi, acting at the extremity of a vector 
.4i drawn to a point fixed in the body, astatically equilibrates the 
given systeuh 
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Denote S-sir by IT, and ^aSinr, ’SaSkvr, "^aSk-ss hj I, J, K 
respectively. Then we Lave, by {6) and (A), 

Aj^Sin = I, Aj^Sjn = J, A^ SkU = K, 
wMeh give tbe conditions 


I _ J _ K 
-Sin 83 T 1 ~ SkU.' 

These conditions axe always satisfied when the given forces form 


a parallel system, since 


o^Yiously becomes 


Sa^'OT 

Tn 


} which is 


also the common value of 
centre of parallel forces. 


J 

sjn 


and 


8k n 


and the vector to the 


In general, the vectors 


J J- 

8in* 8jn* 


K 

8kn 


are those drawn 


from the origin to the points of application, .ZJ, j?}, of three 
systems of parallel forces which are obtained by resolving each 
force into three rectangular components in the directions i, j, k. 
Denote these vectors, respectively, by Oj, a^, «j,. 

In the present case, then, the points i^, JPj^, must coincide. 

248.] The Centres of three component parallel systems. 
It is essential to have a clear idea of the points whose vectors 
from any origin we have just denoted by a^, a^, aj^. Resolve, 
in any position of the body, the force stj at the point into 
three components parallel to any three rectangular fixed-space 
directions, «, jy k ; and similarly resolve all the other forces. In 
all positions of the body these components of stj are each abso- 
lutely constant in magnitude and in direction, since we assume 
each force of the system to retain the same direction in fixed 
space. And since these forces act each at one and the same 
point (or particle) of the body in all positions of the body, it 
follows that the set of components parallel to i, for example, 
constitute a system exactly the same as the weights of a number 
of particles forming a cigid body, or rigidly connected together 
even if they do not form a continuous solid. It is quite clear, 
then, that their centre (the point must ie an invariable point 
in the body (or in rigid connection with it) however the body 
may be displaced, whether by translation, or by rotation, or both. 

Similarly the other centres (of components parallel to y, and 
of those parallel to ^), iji Bxe both fixed points in the body. 
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So loagi thea, as the chosea fixed-space directions are the same, 
the points Jj, are the same ; but when all the forces, 

Wj, wg, are resolved into a parallel set in any other direction, 
the centre of this parallel system will be a different point in the 
body. 

"We shall now prove that, whatever this new direction may he, 
the centre of eom^onents parallel to it lies in the plane of the points 
P^, Pj, Pj., corresponding to any three chosen directions. 

Let the new direetion be that of the unit vector cci+yj + zk, 
where as, y, z are its direction-cosines. Let p be the vector to 
the new centre. Then 

_ Oi 8(asi -iryj 4 + . . . 

^ ~ S{xi +yJ-hzA) ra-j + . . . 

ss'SiaSi-aT ■\-y'2iaSJnT-\- z’SiaShm' 
x'!2,8i’sr+y'2,Sjm + z'2,8kwr 

denote or by — a\ 2^y«rand SiiSi^w by — 5 and — c, 

respectively, so that a, h, c are the components of the resultant 
of translation in the directions of i, J, k. Then 

ai= — &o. ; 

a 


hence 


_ aa? gj + hy a,- + cz 
^ ax + by + cz 


which proves that the extremity of p lies in the plane of the 
points jfJ, Pj, ij,, since (Tait’s Quaternions, § 30) the extremities 
of four vectors p^, pg, Ps, P4 drawn from the origin will be 
coplanar if ~ 

and jjj +p^ +p^ +p^ = 0. 


This plane, which is therefore absolutely fixed in the body, 
we s hall call the plane of centres. It depends simply on the 
magnitudes and directions of the forces and the points at which 
they are applied. 

A special centre of parallel forces deserves to be noticed. It 
is that obtained by resolving all the forces parallel to their 
resultant of translation, 11. The vector to this point, which we 
shall call the principal centre cf the plane of centres, is 

+ + 
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249.] Two Poroes. To find the oonditions that a system of forces 
should be astatically equivalent to two forces. 

Let the two forces be ETi and ITa at points whose vectors are 


and A^. 

Hence ITj + ITg + n = 0, (1) 

8iUj_ + A^ SiU^ = — /, ( 2 ) 

A^8j Oj + A^8jTl^ =z—J, (3) 

A^ 8& Hi + A^ 8h = — X. (4) 

The last three equations show that 7, 7, K must be coplanar 
with and A^. Hence 8IJK = 0. (a) 


But there is another condition to be satisfied; for if 
+ n,E- = 0, when n are g-iven scalars, by multiplying (2), 

(3), and (4) by I, m, n, adding, and equating to zero the coeffi- 
cients of A■^^ and A^ (for no such equation as jojij + qA^ = 0 is 
possible, and q being scalars) we have 

l8in.y-\-m8JIlj^ + n8h:n-i^ = 0, (5) 

I8ill^ + m8jn^ + n,8hn^=i 0, ( 6 ) 

which, from (1), give by addition this second condition, 

l8iTl + m8j'n.-h-n8k'n. = 0 . (^) 

How it is easy to see that (a) and (yS) signify that the three 
centres, Pj, P^ of jparallel forces are m one right line. For 
we have assumed ISiH. + mSjTl . a, + n8hn . — 0; and we 

know that the extremities of three vectors will be coUinear 
(Tait’s Quaternions, § 30) if the sum of their multipliers in 
this equation is zero — which is asserted in (y3). We shaE call 
this the Jjine of Censes. Moreover, the points of application of 
III ^2 bi^c. For (2) can be written 

Aj^8in.^ + A^8in^ + Sin . = 0 ; 

and since, by (1), /SiEIi-f /SirTg-h-Sin = 0, this equation shows 
that the points at which ITi and Ilg act Ue on a right Ene 
through Pi ; simEarlj, they lie on a right line through Pj ; 
therefore, &c. 

Again, the forces ITi and ITg are obviously known in magni- 
tudes and directions from equations (l) ... (4) as soori as their 
points of application are assumed ; and in all cases they are both 
parallel to a given plane ; for (6) gives 

8{li+niJ — 0, 
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and a similar equation in Ilg, which, show that Uj and fig are 
hoth perpendienlar to the vector li + Ttij -^nh, as is also the 
Hesultant of Translation of the given system, by (^). 


Now J = J -ssL—hat, K'=z.~ea. 




Assume the vectors and Ag. Let 

A = “* + ® («i— A = Oi (“» 
Then equations (2), (3), (4) give 

co—y 


■«i)- 


= 


Sing = 


x~y 

am 










cny 4- 
n,(x—y)’ 
cnco + hm 
n{w—y) ’ 


as—y ~ “ sf—y 

which, of course, determine 111 and Ilg. 

If we take ITj and ITg at right angles to each other, we have 

8inj,sing+sjni8jng+j8&nj^s&ng = o, 

which gives 

n^(a^ + l^ + (:^)sBy + bn{<m — 6?i)(a3+y) + i^(yi^ + n^) — 0. 

Now it is obvious that the distance of the extremity of A^ 
from is «e.2<if5, and the distance of the extremity of Ag from 
is y.IfPji and this last equation shows that these distances 
(£j and ^ 2 ) are connected by an equation of the form 

(fi + €a) + ? = 

and that, therefore, the points at which ITi and Hg are applied 
are conjugate points of an involution system on the line of 
centres 

The dktance of the centre of this involution system from is 

I {in — cm) 

+ + 

so that the vector, i2, to this centre is 

i (in — cm) 


at 


or 


n (a® 4- + c^) 

^ ai + i^ aj + ajj . 


(a, — a^). 


4- c* * 

which is (Art. 248) the vector to the centre of a system of 
parallel forces whose common direction is that of the Kesultant 
of Translation of the given system — i.e. the principal centre. 

Hence, ^Aen a system of forces can ie astaticatty equilibrated by 
ttco rectangular forces^ the points of application of these latter must 
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lie on the line of centres, and he conjugate points of an invohttion 
system whose eentre is the e&itre of a system parallel to the Result- 
ant of Translation. 

It re ma i ns to be proved that the line of centres is unique. 
For this purpose we shall show that, if the given forces are each 
resolved in the direction of any vector, the centre of this system 
will lie on the Kne 

If i' is the assumed vector, let = asi +yj + zh ; then the vector 
to the centre of forces parallel to i' is 

+ a 28 V-ss ‘2 + oel+yJ-^zK 

+ Si'-oT^ + - . . * aa}+'hy + cz 

If I' is this vector, we have 

(aas + hy + cz) T — aoa.ai—hy.a^ — cz.a^^O ; 
and since the sum of the multipliers of I', a^, is zero, and 

the extremities of the latter three are coUinear, the extremity of 
T must lie on the line of centres. 

The relations between the vectors and A^ and the forces 
ITi and Hg will, perhaps, be better seen if we use 6 for the unit 
vector in the direction of the line of centres. 

Clearly, then, we may put, when Hi and ITg axe rectangular, 
A-y^ — il + ad, ^ 



I=—aQ, — sd, J — — hSL — ^d, K= — cSl~-^'d, 

where h^, s, are all given constants, and a? any variable 

scalar. 

Equations (2), (3), (4) then determine ITj and Xlg, and give 
„ Pn + te® „ a^n — as® 

h^ + ar^ ’ “S-- » 

where © = si-\-s'J + ^'h, so that © is a given vector parallel to 
the plane to which 11, nj, and ITg are all parallel. 

It is easy to prove in different ways that the vectors II and © 
are perpendicialar to eact other. One simple method consists in 
the fact that /Snillg must be zero independently of the value of oa. 
It noay be seen otherwise thus : 

al+ — {cfi + a- (as + bs' + esl')0i 

and this gives, by (7), as + by +cs^' = 0, which is the condition 
that © and n should be perpendicular. 
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The conditioD. = 0 ftirther gives 

^2^2 _ ©2 _ 0, 

or, if ^ be Tn, T& = hB, 

Corresponding to different values of os we can represent the 
magnitudes and directions of ITi and rig. Since they equilibrate 
n, they must, of course, be represented by the two sides of a 
right-angled triangle described, in a plane fixed in space, on n 
as hypotenuse. 

Draw from any origin, O, two right hues, OA and OB, in the 
directions of IT and 0 respectively. Then, if the components of 
rii along OA and OB are Xj and f^, we have 

y ^B _ hBx 

therefore, if IIj = OPj, we have 


tan Pj OA = ^ , 


which determines the direction of ITi. 

Again, we can prove the following theorem: — 

As iheir joints erf application along the line of centres vary, the 
two rectangular forces which astatically egnilihrafe the system trace 
out a hyperiolic paraboloid. 

Por if p is the vector to any point on the surface traced out 
p = Q + a,9 + y^-^, 

where a? and are any variable scalars ; or, if the centre of the 
line of centres is taken as orig^in of vectors, 

ooy 






©. 


The Cartesian equation of this surface, referred to the line of 
centres as axis of a?, and those of IT and © as axes of y and s, 
respectively, is asy^hz. 

Since the two forces ITj and Tig are equivalent to the given 
system, the discussion of these forces may replace the discussion 
of the system. For example, to find Poinsot’s Axis, we have, 
from (8) and (9), 

+ VA^ Cg = - y{a n + 0&). 
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Hence, from Art. 245, Poinsot’s Axis is 


p = + ^ VO&Ili 

Hr 

or, if the centre of the line of centres is taken as origin of Tectors, 

p = «n- ~re&u. 


SO that Poinsot^s Axis will coincide withd}he Resultant of Trans- 
lation at the centre of the line of centres if F ^ © 11 = 0, or, in 
other words, if the line of centres is perpendicular to the plane 
(of © and n) to which the forces D^, ITg, and tl are parallel. 
The body may, of course, be turned round so that this perpen- 
diculaiity occurs. 

A eyHem of forcea can he aatatically equilihrated hy two forcea 
when all the forcea of the ayatem are parallel to one plane ^ 

Por, let the unit vector perpendicular to this plane be taken 
as h. Then = 0, = 0, \ therefore = 0, and 

the equations reduce to 

ri-j rig-i- n o, 

rij + 4^2 Hh = Q, 111) 

( 12 ) 

The second shows that the extremities of the vectors A-^^A^^ 
and are coUinear, since by (10) the sum of their multipliers is 
zero. Similarly (12) shows that the extremities of A^^ A^^ and 
ttj- are col linear ; therefore the points of application of TI^ and ITg 
lie on the line of centres. 

A ayatem of forcea may he aatatic for displacements about a par- 
ticular axis without being astatic for displacements about other axes. 

If <r is the unit vector in the direction of the axis of displace- 
ment, the conditions of continuous equilibrium are 


IStsr = 0, 

008*^2 Va^+ 2 sin^^2 (FtsTCTASacr) + sin^2 Y^TsrVacF = 0 ; 

A 

the latter, holding for all values of yj/, gives 

"E Ya^Tsr Oy 2(F^tsrcr/Sacr) = O, S7^.'!sr^acr=0. 

Consider the case in which all the forces lie in one plane, and 
let the axis of displacement be any axis perpendicular to this 
plane. Also take the origin of vectors in the plane. 
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Tken tliese conditions, since 

Sa^cr =s Sa^a — ...... = 0^ = <S''or2<r = ...... = 0, 

become S«r = 0, SF’aw=0, SS'osrssO. 

It has been shown (Vol. I, pp. 130, 131) how these conditions 
are otherwise dleduced, it being observed, that S<9a®- is obviously 
the Virial of the forees- 

Sueh a system of forces as this can always be eq_uilibrated (for 
the displacements considered) by a single force. For, let tiie 
force be IIi at the extremity of a vector Aj., Then the conditions 
Hj + n=0, .4^IIj + 2aw = 0 ; 

j Sa«r 

1I2 = — n, = — jj— > 

the expression for A^ being evid.ently a vector, since a^, Wj, ... 
and n are all coplanar. 

We thus arrive at the ‘ Centre’ of the system, and it is very 
easy to prove that (see Vol. I, p. 130) this point is characterised 
by the vanishing of the sum of the moments and of the Virial 
of the forces about it. 


S50.] Three Forces. To investigate ilte astatical equivalence cf 
a system, of forces to three forces. 


Let the forces be Hj, and Ilg at the extremities of vectors 

A^, A^. 

Then 111+112 + 113 = 

-n, 

(1) 

A-j^SiTlj^ + A^Sin^ +Al3/S'ill3 = 

-I, 

(2) 

+ A^SJU^+A^SJU^ = 

-f 

(3) 

Aj^ Sh Hi + A 2 Shu^ + As 8h Hg = 

—K. 

(4) 


Now, Sin being still denoted by —a, &c., (2) can be written 


Aj^SiJlj^ + A2SiTl2 + A^Sin.Q — aai = 0 , 

while (1) gives <S’ini + /S'*n 2 + >iSiIl 3 — <z = 0. 

Hence (Art. 248) the extremities of Aj^, A^, and A^ lie in a 
plane containing the point i^, which hasHceen shown to be the 
centre of a system of parallel forces obtained by resolving each 
force parallel to i. 

The remaining equations show in the same way that these 
extremities lie in a plane containing JPj and 

Hence the points of application of the three forces which astati- 
caUy equilibrate the system lie in, the plane <f the three centres 
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1^, Ij, ; that is, the plane containing- the extremities of the 
vectors a^, aj, a^. This plane we have called the Platie of Centres. 
The astatic reduction to three forces is therefore always possible. 
The equation of the plane of centres is, of course, 

jS'(Fa^aj+ Vaj^ai+ P = (®) 

Operating on ( 2 ), (3), ( 4 ) with S . VA^A^, we have 

Si Oi . SA^As^A^ = —SIFA^As, 

SJUj^ . SA^A^A^ = —SJVA^A^i 
8 k Qj . SA^A^Aq = —SKVA^A^ ; 

which g^ve 

Hi ==^j~j^JiSirA^A^+j8JrA^A^ + kSKrA^A^) ; 

and in the same way we obtain ETg and 1135 so that, when their 
points of application are assumed, the forces 11;^, Ug, Fig, are thus 
completely known. 

It may be observed that the origin of vectors can always be 
so chosen that the vectors shall be a rectangular system, 

the vectors i,/, A, remaining the same. Por the points ij, i}, 
depend only on the vectors % /, A, and not on the origin o£ 
vectors; and, given three points JJ., two other points, 

Q and Q', can be found such that the lines QP ^ , and QP^ are 
a rectangular system, as are also the lines Q^P^ Q and 

The points Q and Q' are the points common to three spheres 
described on the sides of the triangle as diameters ; 

they are equidistant from this plane on opposite sides, and lie on 
the perpendicular to it drawn through the orthocentre of the 
triangle. 

We may suppose either of these points taken as origin of vectors, 
and treat I, J, K as & rectangular system. 

For simplicity, denoting the vectors VA^A^, FA^A^, FA^A^ by 
Cj, ^21 ^33 have 

Hi = ■ h ■ (isn^ +J8Jei + kSKe^, (6) 

172 — ... ■ ' -- ■ (iSIe^+j Sf e^-^kSKf^, ( 7 ) 

Hs = ^ I - (iSIiE^+JSJe^ + kSK^s)^ (8) 
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It may be noticed that, for diflEerent systems of rectang^ular 
vectors h\ tbe vectors to the centres of tbe corresponding 
systems of parallel forces are in tbe directions of conjugate 
diameters of a certain ellipsoid. For if 

cai+yj + zk, + k' = + sf' h, 

it is obvious tbat F, J', K! are 

xlJryJ^zK, afl+^J^urK, a>"I+^'J+F'K 
respectively. And since xaf 4-yy^ -irzF = 0, &c., it follows tbat 

sirsir sjrsjj' ski'skj' ^ „ 

___ + — jPf— + = 0,&C., 

showing that the vectors to the new centres are in the directions 
of conjugate diameters of the ellipsoid 

S^Tp , S^Jp S^Kp _ ^ 

J4 + /4 + - I- 


Tbe origin of vectors is now a fixed point in tbe body, and tbe 
points Pi, Pj, P^, are, of course, fixed points in tbe body; and, 
by tbe nature of astatic equilibrium, we may consider tbe body 
as being placed in any position whatever. Suppose, then, tbat 
it is so turned round tbe origin of vectors tbat I, J, and K 
coincide in directions with i, j, k respectively. This may be 
regarded as a sort of initial position of tbe body. Let the tensors 
of I, J, and Xbe and t^ respectively. Then 

iSI Cj +y SJ €i + k 8 K(^ 

becomes t^iSie^ + t^JSJei-^f^kSke-j^, tbat is, a self-conjugate 
linear vector ftinction of fj. Denote it by Then (6), (7), 

and (8) give 


U^ = 






03 = 




But in tbe ellipsoid Sptpp = 1 , tbe normal at tbe extremity of 
a vector a is parallel to <f> a (Tait’s (Quaternions, Chap. VIII). 

Hence we have tbe following theorem : — 

TJie "body being placed in the initial positwn, the forces applied at 
the extremities <f any three vectors, Ax,A^, A^, drawn from the 
origin to points in the plane of centres, are in the directions of 
normals to the ellipsoid 8 p^p = 1 at the points where its sti^ace is 
infer sected by the vectors VA^A^, VA^AL^, YA^A-^. 

If we wish tbe forces ITi, fig, n 3 to be a mutually rectangular 
set, we must take S(f}0j^<f>€2 — £:om which it is evident 
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tKat tlie directions of and €3 must be conjugate diameters 

of the ellipsoid Spcf)^ p 1, 

Of course the centres -ZJ, JPj^ may be taken as those at 
which the forces are applied. The forces will then be in the 
directions h respectively, and in the initial position they will 
meet in a point. Their magnitudes are obviously c — by the 

very np,ture of a resolution of the given system of foroes into 
three component parallel sets (Art. 248). 

What we have just called the initial jooaition of the body 
requires a few words to render its nature more clear. Any three 
directions /, fixed in space, being chosen, and the centres 
Pji Pk corresponding to them being taken, join these centres 
to one of the two points, at which they subtend right angles in 
pairs. When the body has a position given to it at random the 
lines QPj^ QPj^ are not parallel to the corresponding 

directions i,y, k ; but (Q being olnioii-ly a point in rigid con- 
nection with the body) if the body is moved so that these lines 
OiJ, &e., are parallel to i, y, the ayatem of forcea will have in 
tMa _poaition a aingle reaultant. 

Tor it is obvious from elementary principles (see Art. 248) 
that the given force system could always be replaced by a force 
at Pi parallel to i and equal to the sum of the components of 
all forces parallel to i, together with forces at P^ and P^ equal to* 
the sums of components parallel to/ and k. Hence these forces 
would act in the lines if these lines were placed 

parallel to /, k^ and there would, therefore, be a single 
resultant. 

Since any directions may be chosen for i, /, k^ there will be 
an infinite number of triads of centres ij, P ^ — all lying in a 
plane fixed in the body — and of lines Qi? , -&c.^ and therefore of 
initial positions. Hence an initial position is simply any one in 
which the forces have a single resultant. 

If the vectors a^, Og, ... are measxired from a Q-point (i. e. a 
point at which Pj,^Pj^ subtend right angles in pairs), the 
function Sa-Stsrp will be self-conjugate in the initial position in 
which the single resultant passes through this point (Art. 244). 
Generally, in all questions relating to the equilibrium of a given 
lorce system, we may substitute for the system three forces, viz. 
those which are astatically equivalent to the system at any 
triad of centres, J?, 2 ^. 
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S61.] Gprouping of the Centres round the Principal 
Centre. Simplicity will be gained by taking the principal 
centre as origin of vectors^ and supposing that all positions of 
the body are obtained by rotation round this point as a fixed 
point in space, Further, of the three fixed-space vectors y, 
we shall take i in the (invariable) direction of the Resultant of 
Translation of the forces. This latter assumption will raake 
J =; 0, c = 0, since the sums of the components of the forces 
perpendicular to the direction of their Resultant of Translation 
are necessarily zero*. The constant a becomes then the magnitude 
of this resultant. Moreover, since -li, the vector from the origin 
to the principal centre^ is zero, we must have (Art. 249) 1= 0. 

The vectors J and of course, remain. Let C be the 
principal centre ; then J and K are vectors at <7 in the plane of 
centres, and we can easily see that the fixed-space directions 
j and h can be so chosen as to* make, J and K at right angles to 
each other. For, let f and k' be any two rectangular unit 
vectors in the plane of jk^ let 6 be the angle between 
f andy. Then 

f=J cos S + kBin 6 ; — y sin cos d ; 

and if eT and K' are the vectors corresponding' to f and k''^ 

J'= SaxSy^'cr, K'= ^aS¥wr ; therefore 
c7^= J cos ^'4- K sin 0 i sin 0 4- A cos Q ; 

so that e/' and A' will be rectangular if 


tan 2 d = 


2SJK 


We shall suppose, then, that j and h have been chosen so 
that J and K are rectangular ; and these latter we shall call the 
principal vectors in the plane of centres ; the axes of i, y, k thus 
chosen may be called the principal fixed space axes. 

Now let li 4- 4- nh be a unit vector, p, in any direction at 

its direction-cosines being n. The vector to the centre, -P, 
which corresponds to this vector is 

—Ta 


If the vectors J and K are taken as axes oiy and s, respec- 
tively, and if their tensors are t and If, the co-ordinates of P 
being (y, z\ we have 


mt 



* la^ 


( 2 ) 
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a being", as before said, tbe magnitude of the Resultant of Trans- 
lation of the given forces. 

If p is any vector in a given plane, jpx = 0, we have 

jpl + qm + ra = 0, so that the locus of P is the right line 


Q r p 
fsf+^^+- = o. 


( 3 ) 


If p is any vector making a constant angle, 0, -with the 
direction of the Resultant of Translation, we have 

+ = sin^ 6 ; 

therefore the locus of P is the ellipse 


^2 g ,2 ^ 0 


(4) 


And if we wish to astatically equilibrate the given system by 
three forces at the three centres, jP, P', 2 ^', corresponding to 
any three rectangular directions, 

the magnitudes of these forces will be, respectively, la^ I'^a^ 
and they will be parallel to the assumed directions 
&c. (p. 79). 

It is to be noted that, with the origin of vectors as now chosen, 
the general values ( 6 ) &e., of Art. 250 for Hg, 113 all 

assume the indeterminate form ^3 since the vectors -4^, A^y A^ 

are coplanar, the operations JS . VA^Aq, &o., hy which they were 
obtained from ( 2 ), (3), (4) being illusory. But the student 
will have no difficulty in obtaining the result just given (which 
is obvious from first principles) from the general equations 
referred to. 

A given system of forces can always be replaced, with complete 
astatical equivalence, by three equal and mutually rectangular 
forces. For we have only to choose the directions li + mj-jr nhy 
See., parallel to which all the forces are resolved, so that 

?=r= r=-4=.» 

tbat is, tbe three equivalent forces are all inclined to tbe direction 

of tbe Resultant of TraJislation at cos"^— and eaob force 

a, 

~ Vs* 

VOL. U. G" 
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The correspondittg centres (a31 lying, of conrse, on the ellipse 
(4) ) form a triangle of ■which the centre of the ellipse is the 
centroid (‘ centre of gra-vity ’). 

252. ] Principal Moment at the Principal Centre. Replace 
•the system by three rontually rectangular forces at any three 
centres, P', P", whose vectors are 

mJ + m'J + n'K + n"K 

^ ’ Ta ’ Ta ’ 

the principal fixed space axes being those of reference. The 
corresponding forces are + &c. Then G, the axis 

of principal moment at C (the principal centre), being SFcot, 
we have Q^iViJj + Kh). (1) 

Also, i being the direction of IT, the Resultant of Translation, 
the condition for a single resultant SQi ■= 0, or 

Sn = BKo, ( 2 ) 

that is, the body must be -turned round C un-til the body-vectors 
J and K satisfy this condition. 

The position of the body being any whatever, Poinsot’s 
moment is 8{JJe—K^, (3) 

since it is /S' 11 0. 

253. ] Wrench of Maximum Pitch. Poinsots moment is 
e-vidently a numerical maximum in some position or positions of 
the body, since when there is a single resultant it is zero. When 
it is a maximum its difieren-tialmust vanish for any small change 
of position of the "body — i.e. for a rota-tion through any small 
angle A-x/r round any axis. Equating to zero -the difieren-tial of (3), 

8{kdJ-3dK) = 0 . ( 1 ) 

Now, if o- is a -unit vector in the direction of any axis by small 
rotation round which the new posi-tion of the body is attained, it 
is obvious either from first principles, or from {J) of Art. 243, 
that — — Ai/'-. VJ cTy and dK = — A\/^. YK.cr. (2) 

Hence substituting in (l) we have 

S{lcJ-3K)cr=6, (3) 

which must hold for every value of o-. But this is impossible 
unless 7(kJ~jE) = 0, (4) 

which obviously requires y , k, J and Z" -to be coplanar. 

Hence the principal body- vectors must be placed in the plane 
of the principal fixed-space vectors/, k. 
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If, tlien, 6 is the angle between J and /, Poinsot’s moment 

= 8Jk—S^ =z (t + f) sin which is a maximum when 0 = — ; 

i.e, tlie body must be turned round the principal centre so as to 
make J coincide with i and K with —j\ and the maximum 
pitch is ^ + 

When J coincides with — >?; and K with/, the pitch is — (t -f- 
an algebraic minimum. 

264?.] Minding’s Theorem, TThenever the tody is so placed 
that the forces have a single resultanty its line of action intersects 
two conics fixed in the body. The equation of Poinsot’s axis is 

p = xTL + (Art. 245), Substituting ai for Hj and the value 

of G from Art, 252, this becomes 

p = axi + - (jSiJ + JtSiX). ( 1) 

a 

We shall now hy means of (2) of Art. 252 express J and k in 
terms of i, J, and X. Putting ViJ for k, this condition gives 

sKj-sarij ^ 0 , 

or 8Kj~8JiJ = 0, or 8Kj-8 . VJi .J = 0, 
or, finally, 8{K+TiJ)J 0, 

i. e. J is perpendicular to K+ViJ-, and it is also perpendicular 

to i, so that it must be proportional to F»(X+ ViJ). Assume, 
then, yj =V{iK->fiViJ), 

where y is a scalar. This is the same as 

yy ^,ViK-J—iSiJ, (2) 

since (Tait’s Quaternions, Art. 90) V. a V^y = ySa^ — ^8ay. 

Now by squaring (2), denoting the tensors of J and K, as 
before, by t and if, and the unit vector perpendicular to J ^d K 
(i.e. to the plane of centres), by v, we have 

y2 = Bin® 6 + f^ sin® S' — Vitif Siv, (3) 

where 6 and $' are th^ angles between i and J, and between 
i and K, respectively. 

In exactly the same way, if in (2) of Art. 252 we put Vki for 

j, we find ^ V{—iJ+iViK) ; 

,and treating this as above, we find the same value for y' as for y, 
so that ^k = — TiJ—K—i8iK. (4) 

G » 
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Substituting the values of j and h from (2) and (4) in (1), we 
have ayp — J8iJ — K8i K + 8iJViK — SiKViJ^ (5) 

where jt? is a scalar. The last two terms of this are easily proved 
to be of the form for they are 8J‘iViK-\- SiKVJi i and 

if q and r are any quaternions, 8qVT-\- STVq=Vqr-—F.VqVr \ 
hence these two terms are equal to — TJK — V.YJiViK. But 
the vectors VJi and FiK are each perpendicular to % therefore 
the vector of their product is parallel to while for VJK we can 
use tifv. Hence (5) becomes 

ayp = — KSiK — tif. v, 

where z is simply a scalar. We may denote the linear vector 
function -^JSJcr — K8K<t by x^s so that 

ayp = zi + xi — tf. Vi 

To find the point in which this line intersects the body-plane 
£vi put SJp = 0 . Now 8J xi = — J^8J i = t^SJ i ; 

therefore (t^ -f- z) SJ i — 0, 

which gives z^ — Hence for the point of intersection 

— > (^) 
therefore ^y(x — = i—tf (x — (7) 
Now if for simplicity we use A. and fx for unit vectors in the 
directions J and so that J = K = ffx^ 

Xo-= — — i^^ix8iJLO‘ I 

also i^®cr= — (^k8K<r + fJi8fJLcr-^vSvcr)i 

(x — cr = — f^)fjLSiJL(j + t^v8v(Ti (8) 

and from this we find at once 

(x- 2 ^) (9) 

if 8\'cr= O 5 i.e. if <t is coplanar with fj. and v, as p in ( 6 ) is sup- 
posed to be. [To invert the function assume 

-h JS^Vi 

where A and J? are unknown scalars ; then operate on both sides 
with X — and we get A and J3 at once.] 

From (9) we have (x*— ~ (^) becomes 

f 

^0/ (x—^^y V = 


(loy 
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TVom (6) and (10), "by taking- the eealax of the product, 
a^y^Sp P = S-(i+ ^v) [(x— 

= S.(i+ — t'^)pSip + (t^Siv—ti')v2 

— 6 + eijx^ S' —2U^ Siv, 

(remembering that, since A, p., v are rectangular unit vectors, 
(Si\)^ + (Sip)^ + (Siz>)^ = 1, or (S£i>)^ = 1 — cos®^ — eos®^'^). 
Hence we have i 

^P(X-'^^)~^P = ^ (11) 

for the point in which the line of the single resultant intersects 
the body-plane But if the lines A, p, x> are taken, rc-j'Cf:ii\ ily, 
as axes of a;, y, and 0 , and the quadric 

a? y^ a® 

^ + p 2 + ^ 2 _ l _^,2 — 1 

is constructed, equation (11) denotes the focal conic 

-r ^/2 — ^ 


in the plane yz, so that this conic is the locus of points in which 
the single resultant intersects the plane. Similarly the points 
in which it intersects the plane xz lie on the focal conic 


+ j{2 — 


Thus the Theorem of Minding is proved. 

[The proof here given proceeds on the basis of a proof given 
by Professor Tait in a more condensed form.] 

355.] Theorem. At every point there can he found two axes 
round either of which if the body is displaced by rotation tJurouffh 
any angle, the sum of the moments of the forces about the axis is 
zero. 

Let O be any point (taken as origin of vectors), and let the 
body be rotated round an axis through O in the direction of the 
unit vector a. Then taking as before ^o' = 2axS'w<r, 

= SwiS'aa", h — 'SiSanr, and Q- = 'SiVavr, 
the new principal moment at O is, from (C), Art. 244, given by 
the equation 

G' = G cos ^ — 2 Vaep'a sin yjr {h a . — ^ o-) ; 

i^t 


{a) 
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and if the sum of the moments about the axis of rotation is 
zerOj we must have SO'a- s= 0, 

independently of the value of 

Now SG'cr = eosi/f 80a — ainx// (/t + Saipa), 

so that we must have 

80a = 0, 8a<pa = — (d) 
while, of course, Ta = 1 . 

The first of these shows that a must be perpendicular to Gr, 
the axis of principal moment at O before rotation, while the 
second and third show that it must be a vector drawn to some 
point on the curve of intersection of a unit sphere with the 
quadric 8a^ a ■=. —h. Now this curve is intersected by the plane 
80a = 0 in four points which lie in pairs (by symmetry) on 
two r%ht lines drawn through O. 

If, then, translation along the axis of rotation is prevented by 
suitable means, the body will be in equilibrium in every position 
produced by rotation round either of these lines. 

356.] Beduction to a Force and Two Couples. A par- 
ticular case of the reduction to three forces deserves to be 
noticed. Suppose the direction of the vector a to be chosen so as 
to coincide with that of the Resultant of Translation. Then j and 
A are perpendicular to this direction, and therefore 5 and e, the 
sums of the resolved parts of the forces in directions perpendicular 
to the Resultant of Translation, are each zero. Hence Ij and 
are at infinity, while is, of course, the centre of the plane of 
centres. The vectors J and K of course remain, and the directions 
ofj And. A may be so chosen that J and K are perpendicular to 
each other, as has been already shown (Art. 261). Let C be the 
principal centre of the plane of centres, and suppose that O, the 
origin of vectors, is chosen on the perpendicular through C to 
this plane, so that the points (that is, C), Pj, and subtend 
right angles in pairs at O, the two latter points being at infinity 
on the lines OJ and OK. 

Let the force Hi be applied at C, i.e. = OC = — - • Then, 

the body being placed in an initial position, the axes of the 
quadrics 8p<f>p = 1 and 8p<p^p = 1 are in the directions OC, OJ, 
OK. Hence the vectors and 63 are in the plane J OK, and (the 
applied forc^ being taken as a rectangular system) coincides 
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in. direction -with. ; therefore the vectors A^ and A^ are in the 
plane J OK, and their extremities are at infinity. The forces TTg 
and ITg are then applied at infinity, and yre can see that the 
magnitude of each is zero. For, denoting (as in the previous 
cases in -which the origin of vectors is not taken at the principal 
centre) the tensors ot J, J, K by 4, since 

it is veiy easy to show in eq-oa-fcions ( 6 ), &c-, of Art. 250 that 

cos® cos® COS^ 

where is the angle between the direction of A^ and the plane 
of AqAq, and 6^, are the angles between ej. 

directions of I, J, K. Similar values are obtained for 

TU^ and ^ 3 . 

Now, in the present case, TA^ = TA^ = 00 ; therefore 
and Ilg are zero forces applied at infinity. 

This result, of course, indicates a new mode of reduction — 
namely, to a force and two couples ; and this is the mode of re- 
duo-tion adopted in aU cases by Moigno. 

Let the principal centre be -taken as origin of vectors, and 
suppose a force applied at the ex-feremi-ty of a vector y, while 
a force— ria is applied at the extremity of y. Then in equa- 
tion ( 2 ) of Art. 250 we shall have the term ySill^ — ySiU.^, 
or (y — y') SiTI^, Denote y — ■/ by /x ; then fi is the vector 
joining the points at which the forces (Ilg, — Ila) constituting 
the couple act. Similarly, let f/ be the vector joining the points 
at which the forces (Ilg, — rTg) act. We may, for shortness, call 
(j. and fjtf the vector arms of the couples. Then our equations are 
(J and A^ being zero) 

nj+n = 0 , 

+ = 0 , 

= — J, 

+ ii ! ^^Ilg = ~K. 

The second requires 8iTl^ = 0 , = 0 ; i.e. the forces of the 

couples are in a plane perpendicular to the Resultant of Transla- 
tion. Let -fche -tensors of / and K be now t and f, as in Art. 251. 

Suppose the body placed in the initial position ; then J = tj. 
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K = t'k, and i is tlie unit vector perpendicular to the plane of 
centres. Hence we have 

p.SjTl^ + li'8jn^ = -tj, 
fiSMl2 + pfSkTl^ — — 25'ii. 

Operate on these with 8. Vif/^ and observe that 

SuTijjt.' = —8iii,i/= '—Siffj.f/ z=.TV^ij! ; 


also 

8jripf=—8ki/i 


then we have 

Oj'TT tSkp. jSZ^rj 


Hence 


(1) 


T^' (-^JSkp + t'kSjp). 

(2) 


Let ITg and Ha be perpendicular to each other. Then 
SjiJ-SjiJ.' 8kfA8&i/ 

— + — 7 / 1 — = 0 . 


which shows that the directions of ju and [/ are those of a pair of 
conjugate diameters of the ellipse 

Sp^p = 1 (3) 


where 4>P + / (denoting any constant 

force magnitude) is introduced for homogeneit 7 . 

Assume the arms to be represented, not only in directions, but 
also in irficuitnclr -:. by a pair of semi-conjugate diameters. Then 


it' 

Tfiii/ is constant and equal to the product of the semiaxes. 

*J 

Hence, from (1) and (2), 


+k^~p), 

Ha =/" . 


Now the ellipse (S) can be written T^jrp = 1, where 


^jp , z.^^P\ 
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and \l/p obviously denotes tlie vector to the corresponding^ point 
on the circnmscribed circle. Hence we have simply 

' (4) 

and we arrive at the following* result 

T^e iody having heen placed so that the plane of centres is per^ 
pendieular to the Resultant of Translation^ and the principal vectors 
J and fixed in the hodi/^ coincide with the corresponding vectors 
j and Jc fixed in space^ the system may he astatically equilibrated by 
a single force acting at the centre of the plane of centres^ equal and 
opposite to the Resultant of Translation^ together with two couples 
in this planCy the forces of these couples acting in two rectangular 
directions at the eadremities of any pair of semi-^conjugate diameters 
of a certain ellipse^ th^r forces being all equal and of constant 
magnitude whatever pair of diameters be chosen^ and the forces at 
the extremities of each semi-^diameter of the ellipse being parallel 
to the corresponding semi^diameter of its circumscribed circle^ 

257.] Iiarmor's Proof of Minding’s Theorem. Professor 
Larmor has treated questions relating to astatic equilibrium in 
the following manner (see The Messenger of Mathematiosf^o. 160, 
August, 1884). The position of any line in space may be de- 
fined by six constants, or ^ co-ordinates,’ which are connected 
by two equations. These co-ordinates are the direction-cosines, 
l^ ny of the line, and the moments round the axes of refer- 
ence of a unit force acting along the line. If rj, C sxe the co- 
ordinates of any point on the line, these moments are mC — urfj 
Denote these by A., jx, z^, respectively. Then 
the two equations connecting the six co-ordinates (Ij m, n^ X, jx, v) 
are -^n^ = 1, 

IX + mfi’+nv = 0 . 

A single homogeneous equation of the n*^ degree^ between 
these co-ordinates represents a complex of lines of the order. 
By snhstitnting in such an equation the values of A, )x, v in 
terms of f,... we obtain the relation between the direction- 
cosines of all the lines of the system that can be drawn through 
a given point (£ rji 0* lines of the complex which lie in 

any plane envelope a curve ; the lines common to two complexes 
form a congruency i those common to three complexes form a 
ruled surface. 

Now replace the given force system by a single force, iZ, equal 
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and parallel to tke Resultant of Translation, at the principal 
centre, and two couples, each, in tke plane of centres, each, 
having its forces equal to JR, one force of each couple acting 
at C, and the othera at points on the two principal body- vectors 
J and K at distances t and if from C{fxa. the last Article being 
taken as unity}. 

Taking, as previously, J, K, v, as axes of as, y, z, respectively, 
let the direction-cosines of the resultant force and those of the 
couples be (J>, m, n), m^, %), and (^ 3 , n^), respectively. 

Then the whole system is equivalent to the three component 
forces JR I, It m, JRn, 

together with the three component couples 

JRipti^ — ifm^, JR.fl^, 

along the axes. Now this system can be reduced to a wrench 
(jB, jsR), where p is the pitch of the wrench on an axis whose 
co-ordinates are, suppose, I, m, n. A, p., v. 

Then expressing that the wrench has the same moments about 
the axes as the given forces, we have 

K+pZ — — ( 1 ) 

fA+pm=fZ^, ( 2 ) 

v+pn = — iZ^. (3) 

Multiplying these by Z, m, n and adding, we have 

JP + (4) 

while by squaring and adding, we have, after substituting for jp, 

+ + (5) 

Also from ( 2 ) and (3), 

pa * p — *2 ^3 


= ( 6 ) 
The axes of all the wrenches form a complex which is given 
by ( 5 ), while (6) denotes the complex formed by all those which 
have a given pitch. 

Now if^ = 0 , the wrench reduces to a force. Then ( 6 ) gives 
P 2 72 ~ + Dividing (5) by and subtracting from 

(6}, we have A® 
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Equations (7) and (8) denote a congruency of lines, and if we 
wish, to find the points in which it intersects the plane we 
put C = 0 in the values of A, pt, v. Then (7) gives 

which shows that the points lie on a focal conic of the quadric 
before discussed. Similarly for the points in which the lines of 
tingle force intersect the plane yz. 

258.] Stability and Instability of Bqiiilibriiun. A rigid- 
body acted ujpon by any syatem of equilibrating forces^ each of which 
is constant in magnitude^ direction^ and point of application^ is in 
stable or unstable equilibrium^ according as the Virial of the forces 
is a minimum or a maoeimum^ 

Consider a snia l l angular rotation, A\/f, round an axis coin- 
ciding with any unit vector a*. Then according as the couple, 
called into existence by this displacement tends to diminish 
or to increase the angular displacement, the equilibrium is stable 
or unstable. 

Observe that in Art. 243, in which our fundamental equation 
for the alteration of vectors is obtained, the angular rotation, 
^3 is taken as positive when it is in the sense of the versor 
of (7, and negative when in the contrary sense. Now if -v/r is 
positive, for stability G must project along a- in the sense of 
— o-; in other words, 8Gcr positive. 

But, rejecting infinitesimals of the second order, we have 


O = {h(T — <j[) cr). Ai/r ; 

SG(r=i — (h + Sa'<f)(r).A'\p'. 

Hence for stability h+8a‘(f>a' must be negative^ 

Now consider the alteration produced in the Virial, 
by rotation. We have 


da — —Ayj/Vaor, 

dh ^ n -rr 

— SNFacr.ur 

dxf/ 


and 


= — SjS'-crao', 


d^h 


ra<T.<T 

SiS''ar(a<r — Saa'')(r — S ( — Staa — Sisa-Saa) 
— {h + S<T^<f) ; 
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SO that by the preYiotis resnlt A, the Virial, is a minimum for 
stability. 

It is, of course, obvious that for such a force system as we are 
discussing^ it is sufficient to calculate stability for rotation round 
axes through any origin, and that the Virial is the same with 
respect to all origins ; for, changing the origin of vectors amounts 
only to writing a + e for a, and 

IS /S ^Ct "i" 6^ “Or *•* IX 0. 


ExAMFIiBS. 


1, A system of forces, each of which is constant in magnitude, 
direction, and point of application in a rigid body, keeps the body in 
equilihiium in a certain position. If they keep it in equilibrium in 
another position differing infinitely little from the previous one, the 
same line of points in the body being common to both positions, prove 
that, any angular displacement whatever being given to the body 
round this line, equilibrium will continue to subsist. 

Let cr be a unit vector along the line common to two positions. 
Then the second position is obtained by an infinitesimal rotation, 
A^, round this line, so that in the value of Q' given by of 

•j/ 

Art. 244 we may neglect the term in sin®-^ in comparison with the 
last ; and since = 0, by hypothesis, 

= he. 


But, this equation holding, we shall always have the coefficient of 
sin^ ^ equal to zero, whatever may be. Hence for all dis- 


placements round the line. 

This I'esult is also very easily proved by the ordinaiy Cartesian 
method. For, taking the common line as axis of a?, the co-ordinates 
of a point (cc, 20 «) become by rotation round this axis 


(as; ycosxf/ — zcos xjr + 2/ sin x}/). 

If - 2 ^ Yi Z are the components of the force at this point, the 
moments round the axes vanishing in the first position (that in 
which i//- = 0), we have ^ 


Sr5;=0; Y.Xz^Y,Zx— 0 \ (a) 

Hence the new moments, 2 /', M\ are 

L' = —2^0? 4- cos xj/ 2 iXz + sin xf/SZy, 

M' = 2 Ycc—cosxfr 2Xy + sim/r2-Zi2;, 

BmxfrS(Yy+Zz). 
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ITow we are given that these vanish when A\fr is put for i, e. 
we are given 

2 X 2 / = 0j 2X«==0; 2 + == 0. 


These and (a) give 2X£» = 0, 2 Tee z= 0; so that and W 

all vanish whatever o/r may he. 

2. If a system of forces acting on a rigid body is astatic for all 
displacements of rotation round each of two intersecting lines, it is 
astatic for all displacements of rotation round all lines in the plane 
of these two. 

Let cr and denote the two given lines. Then we have by 
Art. 244:, cfxr = her, and <f>c/ = Acr'^; and it is at once obvious that, 

with these conditions satisfied, the coefficients of sin and sin xlr will 

2 

each vanish if cc<T-h^(r^ is written for cr, whatever os and y may be. 


3. If a rigid body acted upon by any forces is placed so that the 
forces reduce to a single resultant at the principal centre, G, show 
that if it is turned through any angle round any axis at G lying on 
a certain cone, the sum of the moments of the forces round the axis 
is zero. 

Taking in the initial position the vectors J and X (which coincide 
in directions with j and h) as axes of a? and y, respectively, the axis of 
displacement may be any one joining G to the curve of intersection of 
the unit sphere + + = 1 with the cylinder = — A. 

iFor this case cfxr = ^aS'^rrer := tJSjcr + /kSJccr, as we see byre- 
placing the given force system by three forces as in Art. 262, and 
observing that in the position of the body before displacement J = tj, 
K = tfk. Also the value of A is easily seen to be — 

If the body is not in the initial position, cfxr (the vectors being 
measured from G) will Idq J Sj cr K Shcr, 

The result holds, of course, with respect to any point on the line 
of action of the single resultant when this has any position. 

4. If a rigid body acted on by any forces is turned so as to have 
a maximum Viidal with respect to the principal centre, show that 
J and K coincide with y aud h at the principal centre, and the 
maximum value is ^ + /- 


5. Prove that there are two positions of the body for which the 
forces reduce to identically the same wrench. (Prof. Larmor.) 

[Consider in (6) of Art 257 the co-ordinates m, 9z, A, fx, v given, 
and make the values of p equal. The axis of this wrench is a line 
of the congruency determined by the complex of axes (6) and by the 
complex denoted by 


+ -»»)(7a+7) = (75-+^)' 


Hence eight such axes pass throngHi every point.3 
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6. Determine tlie locns of axes of wrench in which the two pitches 
are equal and opposite. (Prof. Larmor.) 

Ana. The congruency determined by the complex (6) and the 

- miM . nv 
complex — +— = 0. 

7. Show that a heavy magnetic solid can be astatically equilibrated 
by two forces, or by a force and a couple, and discuss its equilibrium. 

Whatever may be the directions of magnetisation inside the body — 
i.e. the directions of the indefinitely small magnets of which we may 
imagine the solid to consist^ — the magnetic forces produced by the 
Earth are all parallel to a certain vertical plane, the plane of the 
magnetic meridian ; hence all the applied forces are parallel to one 
plane, and therefore (Art. 249) they can he astatically equilibrated 
by two forces, or by a force and a couple. 

Take the centre of gravity, of the body as origin of vectors, the 
axis of k vertically up, and that of j in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian. Let JP and Q be the north and south poles of any one of 
the elementary magnets, let 'or be the Earth's magnetic force exerted 
on jP, and let be the vector QJF. Let Ef be the single force, applied 
at the extremity of the vector a, and let H' be the force in the couple 
whose vector arm is which are to astatically equilibrate the weight 
and the magnetic forces. The weight being — the equations of 
astatic equilibrium are 

= ( 1 ) 

= «/, suppose, (2) 

— Wa’\-^SJc'nf =s — = A'..,. (3) 

The vectors J and K are vectors fixed in the body, and depend 
on the direction and intensity of magnetisation at each point. 

Equation (2) shows that )3, the vector arm of the cquilibrntir.g 
couple, is fixed in direction in the body, being parallel to J. Also 
(3) shows that the point of application of the force 11 is any one 
whatever on a right line parallel to J", since 

r 

where ir is a variable scalar. The direction of this line depends, 
therefore, only on the magnetism and not on the weight of the body, 
so that it would not be altered by adding a non-magnetic portion to 
the body. 

The length of the arm and also its actual ]'>o-iiiop. : r.* arbitrary. 
We may assume a and js at will, and then t1:o r.u\cTi(Hi (in fixed 
space) and magnitude of are known. If d is the angle which the 
direction of the force 11'' makes with/, equation (3) can be written 

— Wa + J tan 0 =: Jf, 

so that if a is assumed, the direction of II' is known^ 
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We may take two points, D and E, on tke vectors J and K, re- 

jr - 

epectively, snch tiat GD = ^ , OE — then, A being any point 

on the line drawn through E parallel to *7, the last equation is 

^ .tan^d = GA-^Wl 


so that tan0 = 


EA 

QD^ 


= JSA, 


The principal couple at in any position is TTFaA + FjSri'; and 
there will he a single resultant if 

Sh/BTl^ = 0 , 

that is (since TL' is, like all the other forces, parallel to the plane JA), 
if the body is turned so that the two body-vectors J and K lie in the 
magnetic meridian. For all displacements in this plane there is an 
astatic centre (Art. 249, and p. 129, vol. L), at which a single force 
will keep the body in astatic equilibrium. Such displacements may 
be produced by fixing an axis in the body perpendicular to the plane 
of the magnetic meridian. 

If the direction of magnetisation is constant throughout the body, 
ft is of constant direction, so that and the vectors 

J and K are coincident in direction with fi, while the locus of the 
point A is a line parallel to ft through the centre of gravity of the 
body. 

Let I denote the' intensity of magnetisation at any point (both as 
regards magnitude and direction) and let y denote similarly the 
intensity of the Earth's magnetic force (i.e. its force per unit pole). 
Then if dm, denotes the strength of the element pole at the extremity 
of ft, we have by definition 

ftdm = Idxdydz, 

where dx dydz is the volume of the element of the body at the point 
considered. If f is the tensor of y, or the Earth’s resultant magnetic 
force per unit pole, the expression is obviously ^jxSjydm, 

or — f COB 8^ [Jidm, (where S is the dip) or — f cob 8 J'ldxdydz^ or 
fIS cos 6, where 8 = Jdjxdiydz — the volume of the magnetic portion 
of the body, I being assumed constant throughout the body. Hence 

J ’=:fl 8 cob8\ jE' = /JAS^sin6, 


and 



(cosStan 0— sinS)./. 


Again, the position of the astatic centre is easily found. 

For (Art. 249) if € is the vector to it, we have 

Sa'cr Xfxydm 8 ly 

® “~n -~Wk ~~ W h * 

But if t is a unit vector perpendicular to the magnetic meridian. 
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drawn towards the east, 


y. 

h 


=:/(sind+€ cos 8), since the angle between 


j and h is 2 + 3- 


Hence 

e = - ^ (JsinS + /'cos8), 


if we denote by J' the vector Vli perpendicular to 1 in the plane 
of the magnetic meridian. The tensors of I and F are equal. 
Hence a very simple construction for the astatic centre, or point at 
which a single force will keep the body in astatic equilibrium for 
displacements in the plane of the magnetic meridian. The product 
of S and the tensor of / is the magnetic moment of the whole body, 
which may be denoted by M\ dundifM is the maximum moment ex- 
erted on the body by the Earth's magnetic attraction. If [m] denotes 
the strength of the unit pole, M may be represented by the product 

[m] X Z, 

where Z may be regarded as the length of the simple equivalent magnet. 
Again, / is of the form j - , so that our value of € is a linear magni- 
tude, as it ought to be. As / is known to be about -47 dynes, if W 
denotes the number of dynes in the weight of the body, the astatic 

•47 

centre is at a distance of x I from the centre of gravity, and on a 


line making an angle equal to the dip with the direction of mag- 
netisation of the body. 

8. Prove from first principles that if a body is astatic for displace- 
ments round any axis, it is astatic for displacements round all axes 
parallel to the given one. 


9. Prove that the moment of a force trr acting at the end of a vector 
a about an axis through the origin in the direction of a unit 
vector o- is -Saa'sr. 


10. If a system of forces is astatic, prove that if each force is 
resolved into two components, one parallel to any given axis and the 
other perpendicular thereto, the set of components parallel to the axis 
and the set of components perpendicular to it are sepnralcly astatic. 

The direction of the axis parallel to which all the forces are resolved 
may be taken as that of i, and the two components of any force, -bt, 
are then — iSivr and vr + iSivT. It will be found that each set 
satisfies the necessary conditions of making the vector sum of the 
forces vanish and the linear vector function Sa/S'ccr'p vanish when 
ij and k are written for p, denoting by tsT/, ... the forces at 
the extremities of cq, ^ either resolved system. 

11. A rigid body is in equilibrium under a system of forces ; find 
the condition that there should exist some axis for all displacements 
round which the body is astatic. 
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If or is a unit vector in the direction of the required axis, the 
vector couple produced by rotation being 

cos'\p‘SFa«r— 2fiin® ^ Fcr^o-^- sim//* (A<7 — (jExr), 


it is necessary and sufficient that this should vanish identically. 
Hence we must have 


tpa = h(r» 

But there are three directions of p for which <pp = gp, and three 
corresponding values of g. (Tait’s Quat&rnions^ Chap. V.) Hence 
the necessary condition is that or must be one of the 

three principal parameters of the function cf>p or in other 

1 


words, must be one of the semiaxes of the quadric Sp<f>p = 1. 


12, Supposing that an axis exists for all displacements round which 
the equilibrium is astatic, prove that if each force is resolved into 
two components, one parallel and the other perpendicular to the 
axis, each of these component sets is astatic for displacements round 
the axis. 


13. In a non-equilibrating system of forces, if each force is resolved 
into two components, one parallel to an axis and the other perpen- 
dicular to it, find the conditions that the second set should he astatic 
for displacements round the axis. 

A ns. In the first place the axis must he parallel to the resultant 
of translation of the given system; and if ft is tliis resultant and 
jR its magnitude, we must have in addition 

rUipTl = 

the origin of vectors being anywhere. 

The ffirst of these equations shows that the axis of the principal 
couple at the origin must be at right angles to the resultant of 
translation of the given forces, i.e. there must be a single resultant. 
"We may suppose that the origin is chosen on the line of action of this 
single resultant, so that we have FIX ^ IT = 0, i.e. == AIT, where 
h = SySazsr, hy the second equation. Hence h must he one of the 
three principal parameters of the function and the resultant must 
coincide in direction with one of the axes of the quadric Sp4>p — 1* 

14. For a system of forces each of which retains its magnitude, 
direction, and point of application in a rigid body, prove that there 
are four positions of the body for which the forces reduce to a single 
resultant passing through a given point. 

(See Schell, Thsorie d&r Bewegung wnd der KrdftSy vol. II., p. 247.) 

15. When the force system is equivalent to a couple, prove that 
there are four positions of equilibrium of the body. (Schell, ibid.) 


vaii. H. 


U 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE PRINCIPLE OP TIRTTJAL WORK APPLIED TO ANT SYSTEM 

OF BODIES. 

259. ] Porcos applied to a Particle. It has been shown 
in Art, 199, p. 2, that the resultant of any numher of forces 
applied to a particle may he represented by the side required 
to close the polygon of the forces. And whether the polygon 
OPjPg .,.P„ he plane or gauche, it is clear (as in Art. 65) that 
the sum of the projections of the sides, taken in order, along any 
line OA, is equal to zero. 

Let the projections of the sides be denoted by Qi, ••• Qn- 
Then ^2 + Multiplying this by OA, an 
arbitrary length along the line OA, we have 

. OA + Q 2 • OA + , . . + . OA — 0. 

But if is the projection of OA along OP^ , we have (see Art. 56) 

. OA = OPj . py 

If, then, the sides OPj, PjPg, ...be denoted by 
we have P^.p^+P^.p^ + .^+P^.p,, = 0; 

and if the sides represent forces, each term in this equation is 
the virtual work of the corresponding force for the displacement 
OA. Since the resultant, P, of «— 1 of the forces is — P«, we 

P.r = Pi.jJi+Pg.jsJg... ; 

and if the displacement is small, this equation is written (as in 
Art. 64) Mr = ■■■■ (l) 

In particular, if X, X, ^ denote the rectangular components of 
P, we have Pdr = Xbw+ny+Zbn, (2) 

260. ] Extension to any number of Connected Particles* 
If two particles, % and are connected by a rigid inextensible 
rod, and are in equilibrium under the action of forces, Pj, 
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applied to and ^ Q2 5 • • • applied to ^2 5 evident (as in 

Art. 105) that the force arising from the connexion acts in the line 
joining to m2* Ifj then, this force he denoted by and the 
distance between the particles- by r, we have for the equilibrium 

83, r denoting the change in r arising from an arbitrary small 
displacement of . The equation of equilibrium of m2 is 
^ 2 ^^ 2 ‘h 4“ Th2T = 0 ; 

and if in the new positions of and the distance between 
them remains unaltered, 82^=0. Hence, by addition, 

from these equations we obtain the equation 

■^1 •••+-p2^-P2 4" ••• ~ 9-, (1) 

which is firee from the internal force T* 

This is exactly the same as the investigation already given for 
coplanar forces in Chap, VI. The extension to any number of 
particles, that is, to any extended body, proceeds just as in that 
chapter, and the enunciation of the principle of virtual work 
there given applies in general without the limitation that the 
forces are coplanar. 

If in the case of the two particles and considered 
above, their new positions are such that the distance between 
them is altered by 8 r, the equation of virtual work will be 

+^2^2 4" §2^ 2'2 4" ••• 4-^Si^ = 0 ; (2) 

and, generally, if the virtual displacement is such that the 
internal forces do virtual work, these forces will enter into the 
equation of virtual work in exactly the same manner as the 
applied forces- The theorem of virtual work may, therefore, be 
thus enunciated : — 

When a material ayntem is in equilibrium under the action of any 
external and internal forces^ the sum of the virtual works of the 
external and internal forces is equal to zero for any small virtual 
displacement whatsoever. 

Instead of saying that the total virtual work is zero^ we 
should in strictness say that it is an indefinitely small quantity 
of the second order, the greatest of the displacements being 
considered as a small quantity of the first order. This has been 
already explained in Vol. I. 

The proof of the converse proposition — ^namely, that when the 
virtual work vanishes for all imagined displacements, the system 
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is in equilibrium — has been already given in Art. 108 for coplanaar 
forces ; and as the proof obviously holds for non-coplanar forces, 
it is unnecessary to reproduce it here. 

361. ] Displacements along Smooth Surfaces. If any body 
or system of connected bodies be in contact with smooth curves 
or surfaces, and the system be imagined to receive any small 
displacement along these curves or surfaces, it is clear that, since 
the point of application of each of the geometrical forces (reactions 
of the curves or surfaces) moves in a plane at right angles to the 
corresponding force, these forces will contribute nothing to the 
equation of virtual work for such a displacement. 

If any of the bodies of the system are connected by strings 
or rods whose lengths are unaltered in the virtual displacement 
chosen, the tensions of these strings or rods will not enter into 
the equation of virtual work. But, as already explained in 
Arts. 73 and 107, we may choose virtual displacements of the 
system which violate the imposed conditions at the expense of 
bringing into our equation the corresponding forces. 

362. ] Kunematical Theorem I. When all the points of a 
rigid body move parallel to a plane, the motion may be produced 
by a pure rotation round an axis perpendicular to this plane. 

Dbf. a raotion of a body roimd an axis whereby each point 
in the body describes an arc of a circle having its centre on the 
axis and its plane perpendicular to it is called rotatiotu 

The position of the body will evidently be known if the 
positions of any two points in a plane parallel to the plane of 
motion are known. 

Let A and B be any two points in such a plane, and suppose 
that after the displacement of the body they occupy the positions 
A! and -B' (Fig. 252 ). At the middle points of A A' and BJ^ 
erect two perpendiculars, which meet in I, Then in the triangles 
AIB and A'IB\ AT = A%BI= BTI, and AB = A'B ^ ; therefore 
the triangle A^IB^ is nothing more than AIB turned round the 
point I through an angle AIA^ or BIB'^ Hence the line AB 
can be brought into its new position by a pure rotation about J, 
and the same is true of every point rigidly connected with A 
and B in the plane AIB. 

If through I an axis be drawn perpendicular to the plane of 
motion, it is evident that the body can be brought into its new 
j)osition by a pure rotation about this axis through an angle 
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= AIA'i however complicated the paths along^ which A and B 
have travelled to A' and 

When the motion of the body is small, this axis is called the 
Imtanianeoua Axis ; and it is obviously constructed by drawing 
two planes normal to the lines of motion 
of any two points in the iody. The in- 
tersection of these planes is the instan- 
taneous axis. 

When the body is a plane fig^urcj the 
point Z is called the Instantaneous Centre ; 
and the consideration of this point is of 
•very extensive use in Kinematics, Statics, 
and Geometry. 

To construct the instantaneous centre, 
at any two points erect perpendiculars to the lines of motion of these 
points^ and their intersection is the required point. 

263.] Kineznatical Tbeorem II. The motion of a rig‘id body 
round a fixed point is at every instant a pure rotation round an 
axis. 

One point, O, in the body being fixed, the position of the body 
will be known if the positions of any two j)oints, A and -S, not in 
directum with O are known. 

Round O let a sphere, forming part of the body or rigidly 
connected with it, he described with arbitrary radius, and let A 
and B (Fig. be any two points on the sphere. After the 

motion of the body let Af and B' be the positions of A and B. 
Imagine the lines AB^ A^B^^ AA\ and BJ^ in this figure to he 
axes of great circles on the sphere instead of right lines. Then, 
at the middle points of AA! and BB' draw two great circles 
perpendicular to AA' and BB\ respectively, and let them meet 
in I. In exactly the same way as in the last theorem, we have 
the spherical triangles AIB and A!IB' equal ; that is, the latter 
triangle is the former turned round the axis 01 through an 
angle AIA^ or BIB^. • Hence the whole body is brought by 
rotation through this angle round the axis 01 from the old to 
the new position. 

264j.] Elinematical Theorem III. If a body has a motion 
of translation represented in magnitude and direction by a right 
line OA^ and at the same time a motion of translation repre- 
sented in magnitude and direction by a right bine 0-B, the 
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resulting motion of translation is represented in magnitude and 
direction by tbe diagonal, OC, of the parallelogram determined 
by OA and OJB. 

This proposition has been already illustrated in Art. 11. It 
follows immediately that any motion of translation can be 
resolved by the parallelepiped law into three motions along the 
axes of a?, y, and z, after the manner of forces. 

266.] Kinematioal Theorem IV. If a body receives a 
motion of rotation round an axis OA, the rotation being repre- 
sented in magnitude by OA, — i. e. so many units of eireular 
measure being represented by so many centimetres, the scale 
being, of course, quite arbitrary — and at the same time a motion 
of rotation (of the same sign as the first) round an axis OB, the 
rotation being represented in magnitude by OB, the resulting 
motion is one of rotation round the diagonal, OC, of the paral- 
lelogram determined by OA and OB, and is represented in 
magnitude by this diagonal. 

[The signs of rotations are determined by the rule given in 
Ai*t. 200. We shall, for definiteness, suppose that when a watch 
is held with its face perpendicular to AO, so that OA passes 
up through the glass, the rotation about OA takes place in a 
sense opposite to that of the hands ; and similarly for OBJ\ “ 

Let jP be any point on OC, p the perpendicular from P on 
OA, q the perpendicular from P on OB, and k.OA and k.OB 
the angular motions round OA and OB, respectively. Then in 
virtue of the rotation round OA, P moves upwards from the 
plane of the paper through a distance equal to kjo . OA ; and in 
virtue of the rotation round OB, P moves downwards from the 
plane of the paper through a distance equal to^g’. OB. Therefore 
the whole motion of P upwards is equal to 

k{p . OA — q. OB). 

But this is obviously zero ; therefore P is at rest, and so is every 
point on OC. The motion is, then, a rqjsation round OC. Let 
12 be the angular rotation of the body round OC. Then the 
point A moves upwards from the plane of the paper through 
a distance equal to 12 . OA sin AOC, since OA sin AOC — the per- 
pendicular from A on OC. But A in turning round OB moves 
through a distance equal to k . OB . OA x sin AOB. Hence 

12 . OA sin AOC = k . OB^.OA^hx AOB, 
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or 


Or = ^ . OjB • 

== oc. 


sin ^ OjB 
sin j400 


Therefore the resulting* angular velocity is represented by OO, 
if the component rotations are represented by OA and OB. 

This proposition is known as the 'parallelogram of angular 
velocities.’ It follows at once that an angular motion about any 
axis, OL^ may be decomposed into three angular motions about 
three axes, Oas^ and Oz. If these latter are rectangular^ an 
angular motion co about OL is equivalent to angular motions, 
o) cos a, o> cos and cos y, of the same sign, round the axes of 
iP, y, and the direction angles of OL being a, /3, y. 

266.] General Displacement of a !Bigid Body. The position 
of every point in a rigid body is known when the positions of 
any three points in it are known, provided that these points are 
not in one right line. The general displacement of a rigid body 
is, therefore, the same as that of a system of three points forming 
a triangle. 

Let -4, -B, C be the positions of three points in the body 
before the displacement, and Jl^ B'y <7' the positions occupied 
by these points after the displacement. Then the triangle ABC 
may be brought into the position A! B'C' by moving A directly 
to A' while B and G move parallel to AA^ through distances equal 
to AA'y and then turning the triangle about A! until B and C 
coincide with and C'. But (Art. 263) this latter motion is 
one of rotation round some axis through A^. Hence the general 
disjplacement of a rigid hody consists of a motion of translation 
which is the same for all its points^ and a motion of rotation round 
an axis through an angle which is the same for all its points. 

To find the changes produced in the 
co-ordinates, a?, y, z of any point in the 
body by a general displacement, we may 
consider the motions of translation and 
of rotation separately. 

Although we shall be concerned only 
with small displacements, it is well to Fig. 253 . 

investigate the changes produced in the 

co-ordinates of a point by a rotation through any angle, d, round 
an axis whose position is given. 

Let the direction angles of the axis, OL (Fig, »53 )j y » 
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let jP Ije the point (®, y, z) which, after the body has rotated 
through an angle 6 round OL, occupies the position Q ; let 
PI) (=jo) he the perpendicular from P on 01, and Q,r a per- 
pendicular from Q on IP. Now the a? of Q is the projection of 
OQ on the axis of sb ; therefore the change in as is the projection 
of PQ along Ox, or the sum of the projections of 1‘r and rQ. 
But Pr = p (1 — cos 6), and Qr =p sin 6. 

Again, if the direction angles of PI axe \, fjt, v, since Qr is at 
right angles to 01 and PI, the direction cosines of Qr are 
COB j8 cos V — cos y cos fi, &c, Hence, if the x oi Qis a^, 

0 

a/—x—p sin 6 (cos yS cos y — cos y cos fj .) — 2p cos A sin® ^ • (1) 

But ^cosA. is the projection of PI along the axis of x, or 
the projection of OP — the projection of 01, and since 01 — 

X cos o cos fi + z cos y, 

jseosX = x—(x<iosa+^cos^+zcosy)co3a. 

Similarly 

pcosfjL == y—(xcoa a+yeos/3 + ^(cosy)cos/8, 
pcoBv = (a;cosa+y cosjQ + «cos y) cosy. 
Substituting these values in (1), we have 

0 

a?' — = sin 9 {z cos /3 --y cos y) + 2 sin^ - [(a? cos a +y cos /3 + 

A 

« cosy) COS a—®], (2) 

and similar values for the changes in y a-ud z , — a result which 
follows at once from the equation (^4), p. 66, by taking S.i of 
both sides, i being a unit vector in the direction of the axis 
of X, 

If the angular rotation Q is very small, we have 
hx — (^(cos/3— y cosy) 8^, 

8y = [as cos y — zcos a) 8 d, 
hz = (y cos a — x cos 0) 8 &, 

and if the components of the rotation bd along the axes be 
denoted by 80i, 802 , b-O^, these equations'give 

bx = zb 6 ^ — 

by = xbe^—zbdA- ( 3 ) 

bz =y80j — xbe^) 

Of course these equations can be obtained very simply by con- 
sidering the separate changes in the co-ordinates produced by 
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^68.] 

successive rotations 8^1, 8^2, 8^3 round the axes of a?, y, js;, re- 
spectively. (See Routh’s B.igid Dynamics^ 

If the components of the motion of translation common to 
all points in the body be 8 a, 8^, 8^, the complete changes in the 
co-ordinates for a small displacement will be 
8^?? = ha‘\‘Zhd 2 —y^B^\ 

Zy = bh+Qshd^ — ( 4 ) 

hz = 

267. ] Deduction of the Six Equations of Equilibrium. 
Replacing the virtual work of each force in equation (1) of 
Axt, 260 by the virtual work of its three components, the 
general equation of virtual work becomes 

'^.{Xbos-^Tby^Zbz) = 0 , ( 1 ) 

and substituting in this equation the values of 8<r, 8^, and bz 
given by ( 4 ), we have 

ba . SX+ 88 . 2 Th- 8^ . ^Z+b 6 ^ . S (^— Tz) 

4 - 8 d 2 .S(X^-^a?)-|- 8 ^ 3 . 2 (ra?— = 0. (2) 

Now, the displacement being quite arbitrary, its components 
8^35, 85 , 6<?, 6^^, bd^y bS^y are completely independent. Hence 
in ( 2 ) we may consider all of them zero except one, and the 
equation then gives the coeflRcient of this one equal to zero. 
Thus (2) involves the six equations 

2X=0, sr=:0, 2^=0, 

'I,{Zy^Tz) = 0, 'S,{Xz—Zx) == 0, 2(Ji»— Xy) == 0, 

which are the equations of equilibrium before obtained (see 

p. 47)- 

268. ] Method of Iiagrange. Lagrange based the whole of 
Dynamics — alike its applications to the equilibrium and motion 
of rigid bodies, of inextensible and extensible strings, of elastic 
rods and membranes, of fluids, and of elastic media propagating 
disturbances by undulatory motions — on the single Principle 
of Virtual Work. So -^far as the equilibrium problem is con- 
cerned, in its reference to any of the material systems just 
named, the idea of the method is shortly this — 

Imagine the system to have taken its position or configuration qfi 
equilibrium j then imagine any small derangement whatever of the 
pointSy or inf/nitesimal elements^ of the system s calculate the total 
quantity of wor&y both of the external forces applied to the system 
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and of its internal forces (^forces mutually exerted by neigJibouring 
jiarts of the system), and equate to zero tJiis sum total of work. 

Now the system whose eqmlibrium is proposed for investiga- 
tion in any case may he one in which certain specified gpeo- 
metrical conditions have to he satisfied — as, for instance, a system 
of particles connected hy inextensible flexible strings or inex- 
tensible and inflexible rods — and, as has been abundantly illus- 
trated in the earlier parts of this woi'h, we may either respect 
the imposed geometrical conditions (as it is often convenient to 
do when we merely seek for positions of equilibrium), or we maj" 
imagine a derangement of the parts of the system in which no 
regard is paid to these imposed conditions. But if we do the 
latter, it is at the expense of introducing into our equation of 
Virtual Work the work which would be done by an internal 
force whose existence is a necessary consequence of the par- 
ticular geometrical condition under consideration. The im- 
position of every geometrical condition in a system establishes 
the existence of an internal force in the system ; and the 
examples hitherto treated have related to the simpler eases in 
which such forces are due to the invariability of distances 
between particles or the restriction of the positions of particles 
to smooth surfaces. 

We now proceed to consider, after the manner of Lagrange, 
the theory of all imposed geometrical conditions for a system 
of particles in a general manner. 

269.] Equations of Condition may toe replaced toy Forces. 
Suppose a system of n particles whose co-ordinates are connected 
by k equations of condition, 

Ij-i ~ 0, -Z/3 = 0, ... =0, (1) 

each of these equations being of the form 

f(^i,yi>^i> ••• J'n. ^«) = 0, 

that is, involving the co-ordinates of all the points in general. 
Then the equation of virtual work for the position of equilibrium 
of the system is 

S (X8aj + Thy + Zhz) = 0, 
which, when written at full length, is 

Tj^8yi + Zj^dZj^ + ,.,-^XnbXn+ T^hyn + Z^bZn — 0 . ( 2 ) 
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Now if the virtual disjplacemente of the jparticle^ were all 
flependent^ tiiis eq^uation would involve the A’'aniphinp: of the 
coelficient of each displacement (see Art. 267) ; but the displace- 
ments of the particles must be such as still to satisfy the equa- 
tions (1). Hence the quantities dw. See., are connected by the h 
equations 




dZ^ 

dyn 


+ -^bz. 


dz^ 


'!+••• \ 




dJjn ^ dJjn ^ ^-^2 CS 


dx^ 


+ 


dZja 




+ -7-^S^r„ 




0 , 


4- 






dZ, 




’/n + 


dZ, 


dz„ 


8z„ = 0. 




(3) 


Solving* these h equations for any h of the displacements — 
suppose 8^2> ••• substituting their values in (2), 

we obtain an equation connecting the remaining Sn — & displace- 
ments of the form 

"b ••• "b-^n^^n 

-h-BiSyj^-h 4-^„Sy„ 

4- 4- ... + C^bz^ = 0. (4) 

Nowj the remaining quantities, &c., are completely 

independent, and therefore (see Art. 267} every coefl&cient in 
this equation must = 0. Thus, we obtain Zu — h equations 
involving the forces, that is, statical equations of condition. 
Combining these statical equations with the equations of con- 
nexion (l), we have finally Zn equations for the Zn co-ordinates 
of the particles. The elimination of the displacements from the 
equations, can, however, be exhibited in a more symmetrical and 
useful form. 

Multiply the left sides of the equations (3) by A^, ... in 
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order, these multipliers being undetermined quantities ; then add 
all the results together, and finally equate to zero the coefficient 
of every displacement in the resulting equation. Thus we shall 
have the following 3 n equations : — 






dL^, 




■h 


. dLj. - 

-o- 




(5) 


If from these equations we eliminate the k undetermined 
multiplierSj we shall have Z 71 — k statical equations of condition, 
as before; and we see^ as an essential characteristic of the 
Lag^rangian method, that the variations of the co-ordinates of all 
the particles of the system may be treated as inilepe^ident qnanfities 
after we have taken the variations of the left-hand sides of all the 
equations of condition^ multiplied each of these by an arbitrary 
multiplier^ and included the products in one equation of Vh^tital 
Work. 

Now, this method of elimination has the advantage of dis- 
covering the geometrical forces, or forces arising from the con- 
nexions, of the system. For, suppose that we suppress the 
condition = 0 ; then the system will begin to move ; but it 
may be kept at rest by applying a special force to each 
particle. 

Let the components of the force applied to m-^ be F/, 
those of the force applied to 1 2 ', and so on for all 

the others. The equations of equilibrium of will then be 




dL^ 


dL^ 


amilar equations holding for the other particles. 
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Subiaraeting tbe left side eacli of these from that of the cor- 
responding equation in (5), we have 

y- / \ 

jr r X 




dL^ 


Hence 




dz-y 

dL-^ dL^ dL^^ 
dx^ ' dy-^ * dz-^ ’ 


and = Aj 



dx. 


)■+ (S)‘ 


'“'*5^1' ^ 

If, now, all the co-ordinates involved in the equation = 0 
are considered constant except ^ 1 , and z^, this equation will 
denote a surface on which the particle is constrained to lie, 


and 


each divided by 


dL^ 

dx-y 


dl^ 

dy^ 


dL^ 
dz-^ * 



, ( dl'x '? ■ / dLx 
dx^> ^ ^dz^ 


) 


will he tte direction-cosines of tlie normal to this sorfaee at 
the point z-^. It is evident, therefore, that the force 

required, to keep the particle at rest, when the condition 
= 0 is suppressed, is a force acting normally to this surface, 
its magnitude being 



dL^ 


+ Vd^z) ( 


) 


doa^' ^dy^' ^ dz-^ 

In the same way the force required to keep at rest acts 
normally to the surface denoted by = 0 when y^^ z^ are 
considered as the only variable co-ordinates in the equation, and 
the magnitude of this force is 


lA/ Viffljg) \ dy^ ^dz^ 


If the condition Xg = 0 were suppressed, it follows in like 
manner that forces 




4 . Ar 

+ \~d^^> + ^dj:) ‘ 


&^Gmf 
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should be applied to the particles ^ fec.^ in directions normal 
to the surfaces represented by the equation Q when the 

sole variables in it are the co-ordinates of &c.j in succession. 
It is easy to see that 



is equal to ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ eos y . 

where is the force of connexion acting on in virtue of the 
condition = 0, and a, yS, y the direction angles of the normal 
to the surface denoted by 7/^ = 0 when the co-ordinates of 
are regarded as the only variables in it. 

Now, the multiplier of F-^ in this expression is evidently the 
projection of the displacement* of along the normal to this 
surface. If this projection be denoted by n being the 
length of the normal at the position of measured from some 
fixed point on the normal, we have 

in which the variation of L-^ has reference solely to the par- 
ticle 

The right-hand side of this equation at once identifies the 
term with the virtual work of an inteimal force, since 

explicitly such ; and this force acts along the direction 
in which the function varies most rapidly (i.e. the normal 
to the smrface denoted by the equation L-^ = 0). 

Hence Lagrange habitually speaks of such a term as X S Jy in 
the equation of virtual work as ‘ the virtual moment of a force 
tending to vary the function j5.* 


Examples. 

1. A number of heavy particles are attached at given inteivals to a 
weightless string the extremities of which are fixed ; investigate the 
circumstances of equilibrium (Eunicular Polygon). 

Let (a, 6) be the co-ordinates of one of the fixed extremities, (iCi, i/i)? 
(a? 2 > 2 / 2 )? co-ordinates of the particles taken in order from this 
extremity, 2^23 the lengths of the portions of the string between 
the-" poiul-. and the weights of the particles^ 

HiLii ibe equations of connexion of the system are 
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Henco the Lagrangian equation of virtual vrork is 

...-Aj {(a-a>x) 8 a 5 i+( 6 -yj) 62 /J 

_ +Aa{(a!i— a 52 )( 8 a;i— 8!Bj)+(2q— 2 /j)(62/j~ 62'2)} + ”‘ = 0. 
Equating to zero the coefficients of the several displacements, 

K («— *»i) — As (asi— fl^a) = 0, 

A® (»! — aja) — As (a?2 — xj) = 0, 

^x”“ Ai(&— 2 /i)+ A2(yi— 2/2) z= 0 , 

^2— A2(yi — 2/2) + A 3 ( 2/2 — ^3)= 0. 


The first set of these equations evidently gives 

Ai(«— ai) = ~ As(a52— ajj) = ... = F, suppose, 

and hy substituting in the remaining set, 

_ ^1— yg . ^ 
a—sa^ a^— a>2 T’ 

yi— y2 _ ya— y a . 

a?!— ajj 

J) ^ 

Slit is tHe tangent of the inclination of the portion of the 

string to the horizon. Hence we have 

W 

tan 0^3, = tan 4* 

W 

tan 0^ s=: tan 6 ^ + 


as in Art. 35 . Also the tension of the string joining (a, &) to (as^^ j/j) is 

~ acting from the first point towards the second, and so on for the 
^01 

other tensions, 

2, Deduce bj the method of Lagrange the conditions of equilibrium 
of a system of three particles forming a rigid triangle, each particle 
being acted on by given forces. 

Let (scij 2 /i5 «i) be the co-ordinates of one particle, and (X^, Xj) 
the components of the force acting on it, with similar notation for the 
other two particles. Then, if hi d^^aote the sides of the 

triangle, the equations of connexion are 

(tCj— a 52 )®+< 2 /i— ys)® + («i— «a)“ = V» 

(s»2— »8)®+(y2— ys)®4-(«3— «s)® = 

(asg— a 5 i)® 4 -(y 8 — yi)® + («*“«i)* = JW*- 

Hence the Lagrangian equation of equilibrium iq 

XxSp5i+ +• ... +-^12 {(^1 — ^^ 2 ) 

+ (yi— y2)(^yi— Sy2)+ +• 
the undetennined multipliers beh^ Ajj, Ajg, and Agj. 
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Eq[uatiiig to zero the coejHEicients of the displacements, we have 


^2) ^81 (^ 8 * ^1) ^ 

( 1 ) 

2^2) ^31(2^8 V-d ~ ^3 

( 2 ) 

-^1 "b ^12 (% ^2) “^si (^3 ^1) ~ 

( 3 ) 


with similar equations for the other particles. 

By addition, we have at once 

2 H" - 2^3 0, or = 0, 

+ ^2 “t" ^3 S E = 0, 

-^8 — 0, or 2.^ = 0, 

which are the ordinary equations of translation. 

Again, multiplying (1) by and (2) by and subtracting, 

and by taking the similar equations for the other particles, and 
adding, we get ^{Yx — Zy) = 0. 

Similarly, 2(X;2{— ^o?) = 0, 

and Yi{Zy — Ysi) — 0. 

These last three are the equations of moments, and they constitute, 
with the first three, six equations of equilibrium. "Now these are all 
the conditions that can be obtained among the forces and co-ordinates. 
For if n particles be connected by k equations of condition, there are 
(Art. 269), 2n—& final equations. But here = 3, & = 3, therefore 
3n~ ^ = 6. It is to be obseiwed that the equations of equilibrium of 
any rigid body must be the same in number as those for three 
particles forming a rigid triangle, because if three points of a rigid 
body are determined in position, the position of the body is deter- 
mined. 


3. Show that the equations of equilibrium of a system subject to 
given conditions may be expressed as the vanishing of the differential 
coefficients of a single function of the co-ordinates of the system. 
Suppose that 


{X^dx^+ Yj^dyj^ + Zj^dsf^) + {X^dx^+ Y^dy^ + Z^dz^) ^ 
or 2(Xdcr+ Ydy-{-Zdz\ = — dll where 11 is a function of the co- 
ordinates 2 / 1 , ccg, ^ 2 , Then taking 

where = 0, L^ = 0^.,. are the equations of condition, we shall have 
dU 
dx^ 




But since the co-ordinates make L^ — = 0, 


dU_ dL dL, 


and comparing with equations (5), we see that the equations of equi- 
librium are dU ^ dU ^ dU » dJJ . 

= 0, — = 0,... — = 0, _ = 0, 

aa?3 dy^ dy^ 
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27'0.] Distinctive Feature of tlie Dagrangian Method, If 
the first method of eliminating the displacements described in 
the last article is adopted, we arrive at an equation such as (4) 
of that Article, from which the conditions of equilibrium are 
obtained by equating to zero the coefl5cients of the displace- 
ments. But in proceeding thus, we fail to obtain the values of 
the internal and geometrical forces of the system. Now these 
forces are, as we have seen, intimately related to the undeter- 
mined multipliers ; and as these latter are found from the 
Lagrangian equations, it follows that — 

The method of Itagrange gives not only the conditions of equi'^ 
librium^ hut also the internal forces of the system. 

A single very elementary example will suffice to render this clear. 

Two heavy particles of weights and are connected by a rigid 
rod, and each particle rests on a smooth inclined plane. The incli- 
nations of the planes are and and their intersection is horizontal; 
find the position of equilibrium and the internal and geometrical 
forces. 

Let the line of intersection of the planes be taken as axis of let 
the axis of y be vertical and that of a? horizontal Also let 
(^2 %) co-ordinates of the particles, and I the length of the 

rod connecting them. Then the equations of connexion are 

cci tan^i = 0 , 

K — + {y-i. — 2 / 2 )® + (»i - «2y = 2®* 

Hence the Lagrangian equation of equilibrium is 
— TFi 82/1 — TFa 8 2/a + Ai (Sj/^ — tan ij . 8a^) 4- Xg (62/4 + tan . 8053) 

+ t{ (a%— ajg) ( 8 a 5 i— 8a!a) + (^i— y*) (Sj/a— + (%— *5) {bzj_—bsi^)}= 0 , 

Xj, Xg, and r being the undetermined multipliers. 

Equating to zero the coefficients of the separate displacements, 

— F; + Xi + t( 2 /i— 2 /a)= 0 , 

— I'T^a + Xa— t(2/i— ?/ a) = 0, 

X^'tantj — T(a^ — cCg) = 0, 

Xgtania— T(a^ — cCj) = 0, 

■»■(%— »*) = 0. 

From the last equation vre have — % = 0, which shows that "both 
pairticles must He in a vertical plane perpendicular to the line of inter- 
section of the inclined planes. 

VOL. n. 


I 
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If 0 be the inclination of the line joining the particles to the 
horizon, the other equations give 

W^) tan 6 = W\ cot^^— TFg cot Zi, 

, W. sin L 
rl = ^9 

OOS(Zi — 0) 

TT^ cos 6 cos Zi 

^ COs(Zi — 0) ’ 


TF'g ^ ^*2 

^ cos (z + 0) 

The reader will easily perceive that rZ is the tension of the. rod, 
and sec z^ and k^ sec Zg the reactions of the smooth planes. Thus we 
have the same values of the inclination of the rod and of the internal 
forces as we should have obtained by the ordinary statical methods. 

Now suppose that the equation of virtual work is employed ac- 
cording to the first method ; that is, let us write 

F;82^i4- ^25^2= 0, 

— tanZj . = 0, 

+ = 0 , 

K— ^«’2) + (yi— Ss'2)+(«i— * 2 ) (S«1— S^ss) = 0, 
and eliminate the displacements without employing undetermined 
multipliers. Then we obtain simply the equations 


^1—^2 = O9 

(TTj^-h tan 0 = cot z^-— cot z^, 

which define the position of equilibrium, without giving the values of 
the unknown forces of the system. 


271.] Work. If a force, acts at a point (a?, y, 0 ) which, 
from any cause, receives a small displacement whose projections 
on the axes of co-ordinates are dy^ dz^ and if the components 
of JR are X, X, the work actually done by the force is 

'Xdx-\-Xdy’\‘Zdz. ( 1 ) 

If a force P which is constant both in magnitude and line of 
action acts at a point, which from any cause is displaced 
through any distance, AB^ along the line of action and in the 
sense of P, the whole amount of work dCne by the force is 

Px^P; 

and if the displacement takes place in the sense opposite to that 
of P, the work done by P is — P x AB, 

If the force P is constant in magnitude and direction (but not 
line of action) while its point, A^ of application is displaced along 
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any curve, AjB (Fig. ^54)j work done by tbe force (whicb is 
the integral of all the elements of work done during the 
passage) is 

P X projection of JJ3 along the direction of JP. 

As an instance, take the ease of a heayj?" body of weight W 
whose centre of gravity occupies the point Ji initially. If the 
body is displaced along any curve or surface whatever, so that its 
centre of gravity finally occupies the position P, the work done 
hyWia 

where h is the excess of the height of A over that of P ; so that 
W does positive work if P is below A^ negative work if P is 
above A^ and no work if A and JB are at the same horizontal 
level. Similarly in Fig. 0 ,^ 4 ^ the working force being constant 
in magnitude and direction, if AD is perpendicular to P, no 
work is done on the whole in the passage from A to P. 

If the working force, P, is constant in magnitude and variable 
in direction, while its point of applica- 
tion is at each instant moving along the 
line of action of P, the work done by P 
from one point A to another P is the pro- 
duct P .^3 where s is the whole length of 
the path of the point of application be- 
tween A and D. For instance, a constant 
pressure, P, exerted on the arm of a 
capstan. 

If the working force varies both in magnitude and in direction 
while its point of application describes any path between a point 
A and a point P, the total work must be obtained by taking the 
elementary work done by the force for a very small displacement 
of its point of application, and integrating this. We may at 
each point resolve the force into three components, so that the 
element of work is expressed by (1), and the total work done 
between A and D is 

( 2 ) 



Jjs 


the suflBxes indicating the points between which tbe work is 
done. 

The work done by a force whose point of application is dis- 
placed from any one position, A^ to any other P, is often very 

I St 
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tisefally represented graphically by means of a Worfc Diagram. 
If in any position P is the magnitude of the force, and the 
projection of the displacement of its point of application along 
the direction of P, the element of work is 

P.djp^ 

and the whole work is the integral of this. Hence if we take 
two rectangular axes, Oco and Oy, and lay off, successively, along 
OoG the values of djg as they occur in the working of the force 
between A and P ; and if perpendicularly to each of these 
elements we draw the corresponding value of P (as an ordinate), 

the extremities of 
these ordinates will 
trace out a curve 
whose area will repre- 
sent the work done. 
Thus, in Pig. 255, if 
is the magnitude of 
the working force at 
P^ its magnitude 
at P, while P is its 
magnitude at any in- 
termediate point, Q, we may take any point, on Oog at which 
to draw the ordinate P^, and the distance will be the sum 

of the values of the projections, such as of the elements, QD, 
of arc along the corresponding directions of I between A and Q. 
We may, of course, choose the small arcs QP, ... of such lengths 
that the elements, MN, , . . are all equal, i. e. djg may be taken as 
a constant element. 

The expression Pd^ for the work done between A and P 
becomes then the area 

properly translated from square centimetres (suppose) into 
kilogramme-mStres, according to the scqjjle of length on which 
force magnitude is represented in drawing the ordinates and 
(generally) the diminished scale on which the projections Q,g are 
represented by the elements MN. 

If C. G. S. units are adopted, the unit of work is that done by 
a dyne in displacing its point of application through one cen- 
timetre in its own direction. This unit of work is called an erg^ 
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1. If one end of an elastic string is fixed while the other is drawn 
out through a given distance, filnd the work done by its tension, and 
the work diagram. 

If Zq is the natural length of the string, A its modulus of elasticity, 
and Z any stretched length which is productive of a tension we have 


T = For a small increment of length, dZ, the tension does 

work eq[ual to — Tdl\ therefore disregarding the sign of the work, 
we may represent it by drawing the values of I — \ along Oa?, so that 
OM is proportional to Z — then at M we are to draw an ordinate, 
MSy proportional to and therefore proportional to OM. The locus 
of S is obviously a right line passing through 0, and the work done 
by the tension for any amount of extension is represented by the area 
of a trapezium, affected with a negative sign. 

The amount of work done by the tension in an extension from a 
length ^ to a length is 

^ n I ^ 7 


2. Another simple example of a work diagram is furnished by a 
gas enclosed in a cylinder fitted with a gas-tight piston, the gas 
expanding or contracting at a constant temperature. 

in ihi«; case let us calculate the work done by the total pressure 
on the piston in the expansion of the gas by a given amount. 

If P is the force exerted on the piston, and cc, the distance of the 
piston, in any position, from the closed end of the cylinder, the law 
of Boyle and Mariotte gives 

Pco = constant = 

where P^ is the pressure in the fiLrst position and co^ the distance of 
this position from the closed end. 

The values of a? being laid off along the extremities of the 
ordinates will trace out a rectangular hyperbola, and the area in- 
cluded between any portion of this curve, the ordinates at its 
extremities, and the axis of a?, represents the work done by the 
pressure. The work done by the pressure from a?i to a? is 


a?i 


3. In general, if a gas expands from a volume to a volume 
and if is its intensity of pressure (or pressure per unit area), the 
work done by the gas against external resistance is 



(a) 


For, if at any time the gas is enclosed within a surface whose 
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element of area at any point is dS^ the amonnt of pressure on this 
element is pdS\ and if in a small expansion the element dS driven 
out along the normal through a distance the work done hy the 
pressure on dS i& pdS • dni therefore for the small expansion of the 
whole volume enclosed by S the sum of the works done by the 
pressures on all its elements dS is (since jp is constant throughout 
the gas), jpJ*dSdm>; but J'dSdn is the increase of volume of the 
whole gas for the small expansion considered, that is, dv i hence 
the work for this expansion is pdVy and therefore in the change from 
volume to volume — ^the intensity of pressure, jp, of course con- 
tinuously varying — ^the work done is given by (a), ^ 

For example, if the gas changes adiohaticaZly — ^i, e, so that no Tieat 
is conducted either into or out of it, while its tempperatwre and 
intensity of pressure hoth vary — the relation between p and *0 is 

= constant, (6) 

where h is about 1*408. In this case the curve whose abscissae and 
ordinates are the varying values of v and jp is asymptotic to both 
axes — like the rectangular hyperbola 

= constant, (o) 

which represents the relation between ^ and ^ when the expansion 
is unaccompanied by change of temperature — but it approaches the 
axis of volumes more rapidly than the hyperbola. 

The curves obtained by varying 
the constant in (J) are called ac^fa- 
haticSy while those given by (c) are 
called isothermaZs^ Thus, let A be 
a point whose co-ordinates Oa and 
a A are andjp^, respectively; then 
the curve whose equation is 

is AB, while the curve (rectangular 
hyperbola) whose equation is 

is AD, The co-ordinates of the points 
on AB between A and^ represent the 
states of the gas as to volume and intensity of pressure in the adia- 
batic transformation from state A to state B. 

A gas contained in a cylinder with a gas-tight piston can be 
transformed adiabatically and isothermally, ^ccessively, to any extent 
in the following manner. Suppose the base of the cylinder to be 
made of thin polished copper or silver. (Tin oi*< 1 um 11\ this base is 
^ perfect thermal conductivity, i. e. any heat applied to the 

outside is instantly transmitted to the inside, any difference of tem- 
perature between the outer and the inner surfaces of the base being at 
once annulled. Thin polished silver or copper will be an approxi- 
mation. With such a base we are to imagine heat as flowing with no 
resistance into or out of the cylinder.) 



Fig. 256. 
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Let the piston and all the rest of the cylinder be made of an 
infinitely bad thermal conductor, bo that no heat can enter or leave 
the cylinder anywhere except through the base. 

To ^produce adiabatic transformation. Place the cylinder with 
its base on a slab which is an infinitely bad thermal conductor, and 
do work on the gas by prn=-i down the piston. No heat can get 
into the cylinder by ci'-Twi’n ii'>n from without, and none can leave it. 
Moreover, of the work thus done by the piston on the gas a portion 
goes to increase the energy of motion of its molecules, and the re- 
mainder is used in doing work against the (repulsive) forces existing 
between these molecules. Prom an experiment of Joule’s, however, it 
appears that these molecular forces are non-existent ; and subsequent 
experiments by Joule and Thomson show that, though this is not 
perfectly true for all gases, it is so nearly true, that the work 
absorbed in overcoming these molecular forces may be quite neg- 
lected. 

The result, then, is that the work done on the gas goes wholly to 
increase its heat, and therefore its temperature. [Observe, this is 
not a contradiction of our supposition that no heat is communicated 
to it by conduction firom any external source,] 

If, instead of compression hy means of the piston, the gas is allowed 
to expand and drive the piston before it, its temperature falls in 
an adiabatic transformation. 

To ^produce isotTi&rmal transformation. Place the cylinder with 
its base on a very large reservoir of heat — so large that the volume 
of the gas is in comparison — and let the temperature of 

the heat in the reservoir be the same as that of the heat of the gas. 
Allow the piston to be driven hy the gas. The effect of even the 
smallest expansion would be a lowering of the temperature inside 
the cylinder, but as tbe base is an infinitely good conductor, the 
inequality of temperature inside and outside is instantly annulled 
by a flow inwards of heat from the reservoir, the temperature of 
which (on account of it= or.paoity) suffers no sensible diminution. 
Thus the temperature ii >i«lc ilio cylinder remains constant all 
through the expansion. 

The piston might also be pressed down so as to compress the gas, 
the instantaneous effect being a rise of temperature, which is instantly 
annulled by the flow of heat from the gas into the reservoir. 

The theoretical processes here described are those which are 
postulated in the working of Gamofs Engine^ the theory of which 
is fundamental in The?modynamics (see Clerk Maxwell’s Theory of 
Hea% or almost any work on Physics). 

Starting with the state represented in Fig. 256 hy the point A, let 
the following cycle of operations occur : — adiabatic compression re- 
presented by the adiabatic AB^ until state B is reached ; isothermal 
expansion represented by BG^ the gas receiving heat at constant 
temperature, and doing external work by driving the piston before 
it, until state C is reached; adiabatic expansion represented by CD, 
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the gas driving out the piston and doing external work, while its 
temperature falls and it receives no heat, until the temperature 
which it had originally (at A) is reached ; finally, isothermal com- 
pression represented by I)A, the piston being forcibly driven down 
until the original state (-4) is reached. 

It is reo[uired to calculate the whole amount of positive work done 
by the gas. This work is obviously the areal sum 

— AahJB+ BOcb + VDdc — DdaA , 

where a, &, c, d are the feet of the ordinates of -4, -B, O', D. Let the 
equation of 

AD be j BC he = Tnf ; 

AB be = ^ ; CD be 

7t/ li 1 

Then the area AaiB =■ =■ — r (— *^ 15)9 where and v, are the 

abscissae of A and B. But and =r — : therefore this 

^ ^ m ^ m 

area = ^ which value is also that of CDdo, Hence the ex- 

1 * 

ternal work done by the gas is 

m' — m - n' 

and this is also, of course, the area of the figure ABCD included 
between the two isothermals and the two adiabatics. 

373.] Static Hnergy, or Potential Work of a Porce System. 
If the point of application of a force whose components are 
X, T", Z occupies at any instant a position which we may denote 
^7 (i^)j if ( P(^ denotes any other position which it might 
occupy, the amount, IT, of work which the force can do in 
the displacement from (j?) to is given by the equation 

r<i3o) , 

n ^ / (X^^+ Tdy Zds^^^ (ij 

The amownt of work which the force can do from the present 
position (p) to the supposed position (p^) is called the Potential 
Work of the force* 

In the same way, if any number of forces act on any system of 
particles, and if the present system of positions of 

these particles, or their present configuration, is denoted by (jo), 
while another configuration, or system of positions which they 
might occupy, is denoted by (j?o), the whole amount of work 
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which, the forces can do in the motion from the present to the 
contemplated position is ^iven by the equation 

r(po) 

n = 2 / {Xdx + TdT/ + Zdz\ (2) 

where 2 denotes a summation of the works done on all the 
particles. The configuration denoted by may be taken 
arbitrarily^ We shall speak of it as t/ie configuration of reference. 
Here, as before, IT is the potential work of the forces of the 
system. 

Defining the term Znergy to mean capacity for doing worh^ we 
may speak of the Potential Work of a force system as its Static 
Energy^. 

If the particles do not form a rigid body, but can alter their 
relative distances ; and if, moreover, they exert on each other 
forces, either of attraction or of repulsion, the work done by the 
internal forces in the change of configuration must, of course, 
be included in the Static Energy of the system ; so that if 11; 
and are the potential works of its internal and external forces, 
respectively, the total Static Energy of the system is 

Any material system — whether it consists of particles at finite 
distances from each other, each acted upon by some external 
force and also by attractions from neighbouring particles, or 
particles at infinitesimal distances (as in the case of a bent spring, 
a membrane, or an elastic string) — may occupy several different 
configurations successively and finally return to its original 
configuration (j?). If when it does return to its original con- 
figuration, the Static Energy of its force-system (internal and 
external forces included) returns also to its original value, the 
system is said to be Conservative. The consideration of such a 
system is of the greatest importance. 

Any mateo^ial system will he conservative when for any small 
df'riUigtJifcnl of the particlj^s the work done by the external forces is 
the differential of a single-valued function of the co-m^dinates of the 
particles^ and the internal forces are functions only of the m,utual 
distances of the particles^ and are directed in the lines Joining them. 

* It is usually spoken of as ^ Potential Energy -an illogical term whidi, as 
has been pointed out by an able writer, expresses ‘ a double remotion from 
actuality/ 
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For if tlie co-ordinates of tlie particles are 1/1, %), &c., and 
the external forces (Xj, Xj, Xj), &c., the work of the external 
forces for any small derangement is 

Xj^ doB-y -t- Xj + Xj dz-^ X2 + JPg <^2 d" ^^2 ‘h * • • > 
and if this = d^ (»!, yis ^2 »*’*)j Static Energy of 

these forces is — 0 , where is the .value of when the 

co-ordinates of the configuration (^0) substituted; and if 

<p is not a multiple-valued function — such as tan~^ ^ — it is 

obvious that the Static Energy of the external forces must 
always be the same whenever the system has the same con- 
figuration. 

Again, if the internal force between and is expressed as 
/■(/jg), where is the distance between them, and if it is 
directed in the line joining them, the element of work of this 
force is ±y(?'i2) • <^i2j according as the force is repulsive or 
attractive. Hence if y (^12) • ^^12 = C^ia) 5 Static Energy 

of the internal forces in any configuration is, by summation for 
aU the particles, + [s,/r(r)o— (r)], 

which is manifestly the same whenever the configuration is the 
same. 

For example, an elastic rod bent and twisted in any way, but 
not to such an extent as to alter sensibly its constants of 
elasticity, will be an example of a conservative system, if, more- 
over, the bending and twist ing are not accompanied by heating. 
The effect of such heating might be to alter its various elastic 
constants, in such a manner that if it returns to its original 
configuration, the amount of work required to produce a given 
deformation either by bending or by twisting, wotild not be the 
same as it was originally to produce exactly the same de- 
formation. 

If the deformation is produced slowly, the heating effect is 
avoided, and the system is conservativ©. 

By definition, if work, W, is done by external agency on a 
conservative system to change its configuration from (j?) to (_p^)> 
the system will give back exactly the same amount, of work 
against external resistance in returning firom (j}') to (p). 

A simple example of a non-conservative system is fomished 
by a heavy particle on a rough inclined plane of inclination i. 
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To raise tte particle throiigli a given vertical height, 7i, hy 
an up-plane force an amount of work equal to w7i (l+/xcoti) 
must be expended ; while if the particle is allowed to slide 
down to its original position, it will give out only the amount 
v)h (1 — it cote), and would give out none if /z = or > tan i. 

In all such cases — i. e. cases in which jfriction comes into 
play — a part of the work expended on the system in changing 
its configuration is transformed into heat, which is speedily lost 
to the system ; and, in general, if any machine, or combination 
of machines, transforms a portion of the work done on it into 
heat, it cannot restore even so much of the work as has not 
been thus transformed, i. e. it is non-conservative. 

273. ] Stability and. Instability of Equilibrium. When a 
rigid body, or any material non-rigid system, in equilibrium 
under the action of given forces is slightly disturbed from its 
position, it will not, in general, be in equilibrium in the new 
position. Now the effect of all the forces in play in the new 
position may be either to drive it back to the original position, 
or to deviate it still farther. In the former case the equilibrium 
is stable, and 'in the latter unstable. 

As an example for the case of a rigid body, suppose a heavy 
bar, AJB, moveable round a smooth horizontal axis fixed through 
the end A. If the rod is placed in a vertical position, it will be 
in equilibrium ; but if the end S is vertically above A, a slight 
displacement will cause the rod to fall from this position ; while 
if the end £ is below A, and the rod is slightly displaced, it will 
return to its position of equilibrium. 

As an example for a non-rigid system, take the case of an 
indiarubber ring on an umbrella handle. If the substance of the 
ring is rotated round the circle formed by the centres of aU its 
normal sections through an angle which is constant all through 
the ring, one configuration of equilibrium is obtained when this 
angle of rotation is -zr, i.e. when the ring is turned inside-out. 
But this config^ation is, of course, unstable, the slightest dis- 
turbance causing the ring to return to its natural state. On the 
other hand, the natural state of the ring on the handle is a 
stable configuration of equilibrium. 

274. ] Universal Criterion of Stability and Instability. The 
determination of the nature of the equilibrium of any system — 
i. e. its stability or instability — ^is a question belonging to 
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Kinetics. Tlie conditions as regards constraints and connections 
of parts of the system with each other wiU enable us to express 
any possible configuration of the system in terms of a certain 
number of independent variables, g^, q^, which may be 

described as ‘co-ordinates’ of the system, by an extension of the 
usual employment of this term. For example, suppose the system 
to consist of two particles, £ and <7, which are connected by an 
inextensible string, while another inextensible string, £A, is 
attached to £, and the system is suspended vertically by fixing 
the end A of the second string. In this case, supposing the 
displacements to be confined to a given vertical plane, if we 
imagine any oonfigm’ation satisfying the conditions of the system, 
i.e. one in which the distances AB and BC are each constant, 
such a configuration is obtained by deviating AB from the 
vertical through any angle, 6, and then deviating BO from the 
vertical through any angle, 6', these two angles being entirely 
independent of each other. The configuration of the system, 
then, depends on the two independent variables Q and 6', which 
are its ‘ co-ordinates.’ 

If the displacements of the particles are not confined to any 
vertical plane, dB can be deviated through an angle 6 from the 
vertical, and rotated (after the manner of a conical pendulum) 
round the vertical through an angle and BC can be simi- 
larly displaced through angles S' and so that there are 

four generalised co-ordinates (5, S', (f>, <p') of this system in the 
most general case of its displacement. 

Such variables are usually called the generalised co-ordinates of 
the system, and they determine the number of degrees of freedom 
of the system — ^this being equal to the number of the generalised 
co-ordinates. 

The kinetical process which det^*mines whether the equilibrium 
of the system is stable or unstable consists in supposing each 
of the generalised co-ordinates, q, to receive any small increment, 
Ag-, and then, from the equations ©?■ motion of the system, 
expressing each A ^ as a function of the time. If the v^ue of 
A^ is a periodic ftmotion of the time, the raagniludo of A^ will 
oscillate between infinitely narrow limits, and the equilibrium of 
the system will be stable ; while if any of the displacements A q 
involves the time in a non-periodic form of the type e*, this dis- 
placement increases indefinitely, and the equilibrium is unstable. 
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The result is this — If for any possible small displacement of the 
system from Us configuration of eqnilihrtum there would be positive 
work done by the acting forces^ both external and internal^ the con-^ 
figuration is unstable j while if for every possible small displacement 
the sum total of the works of these forces is negative^ the configura-^ 
tion is stable s in other words, the system toill be in stable eqixi- 
librixim, if the Static Energy of the system^ i,e,, the Potential 
Worlc of its forces {internal and external) is a minim-nm ^ and 
in unstable equilibrium if this potential work is a maximum. 

This fundamental result we shall assume, referring the reader 
for the proof to Lagrange’s MScanique Analytique^ 6th section 
of the Dynamique^ p. 320 ; to Thomson and Tait’s Natural Phi-- 
losophy^ Arts- 291, See. ; and to Laurent’s TraitS de Mecanique 
Pationnelle^ vol. ii. p. 222, where an extremely concise proof by 
Dirichlet is given. 

We shall revert to the proof of this principle in the next 
Article. 

276.] Work CoefELcients. When the rectangular co-ordinates 
(^13 points of application of the forces of the 

system are all independent, since 

— dU = dx^ 4“ + Zftz^ + X^dx^ -f- . . .j (l) 


we see that the differential coefficient of the Potential Work 
(with sign changed) with respect to any co-ordinate is the corre- 

dli 


dx^i 


=X^y &c. But if the 


spending component offeree. Thus 

co-ordinates are not all independent, but expressible in terms of 
a number, k^ of independent variables, 22 ^ S&s 
longer true. Expressing the co-ordinates os^i yx^ ••• terms 
of the q% equation (l) for the element of Potential Work assumes 

^ dJJ = (2) 

in which the coefficients Q 29 ••• luay be of the dimensions 
either of force or of couple^ according to the nature of the 
generalised co-ordinates qxj q 2 ^-*- I^i all case& each term, 
in (2) is an elementary work, so that if is a linear 
co-ordinate, like the coefficient Qx will be of the dimension of 
force ; but if qx is an angle^ will be of the dimension of couple. 

Take, for example, the case of two eoplanar forces, and P^ , 
acting at the ends, A and P, of a line of constant length, a, and 
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consider only displacements in the plane of th.e forces. The 
g-eneralised co-ordinates of the system may be taken as the 
rectangular co-ordinates (os,^) of A, and the angle, 6, which AB 
makes with the axis of co. If (a/, y') are the co-ordinates of JB, 
we have a/ = as + aeoa y-\- a sin 6, and, the components 

of Pj and P 2 l>eing, respectively, (Xi , 2^) and , T^), we have 
—dn = (Xj -t-Xa) das + (Xj + Y^) e^ + a (Y^ cos 0—X^ sin 6) dd, 
in which the coefficients of da> and dy are of the dimensions of 
force, while that of is of the dimensions of couple. 

The coefficients <9i, ^ (2) sore sometimes spoken of as 

‘ generalised components of force.’ This expression is very 
objectionable on more grounds than one ; but we fall into no 
error if we describe them as Work Coefficimt». Thus (^i is the 
rate at which the system does work if the other independent 
variables, q^, ... q-k, are all kept constant and q^^ alone allowed to 
vary ; and it does not appear to be possible to specialise the 
meanings of the Q's any further — ^i.e. to give a rule applicable 
to all eases for localising Qi, ••• forces or couples at 
partioular points or round particular axes in the system. 

Since in a position of eq^uilibrium JII is zero for all possible 
displacements, in such a position we must have 

— 0) ^2 — 0, ... Qjfc — 0 . (3) 

Now the fundamental principle of last Article, that the Potential 
Work of the system of forces, both internal and external, is 
a minimum in a configuration of stable, and a maximum in a 
configuration of unstable, equilibrium cannot be inferred from 
the vanishing of all the first differential coefficients Qi, Qgj •••• 
Por, since H is a function of several independent variables, k in 
number, there are k—1 additional independent conditions that 
n should be either a maximum or a minimum.* In a partioular 
case, however, the truth of the principle can be seen without the 
general kinetical investigation. This case is that in which the 
material system has one degree of freedom, i. e. when its position 


Tx*- . dJJ „ . 

Here, smce ^ = 0 in 


the 


depends on a single variable, q. 

position of equilibrium, it follows that 11 is, in general, either a 
maximum or a minimum ; and it is easy to see that the maximum 
belongs to instability. Por, if the equilibrium is unstable, the 


‘WiUiaraaon’B Cal., Note a. 
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system will require positive work to be done on it by an external 
agent to resist tbe growth of the displacement dq ; that is, the 
forces (internal and external) of the system must during the 
displacement be doing positive work — ^resisting the positive 
work which the external agent is applying ; in other words, in 
leaving the position of equilibrium, the Static Energy of the 
given system is diminished. Clearly, then, the maximum value 
of n corresponds to instability. 

276.] Maximum or Minimum height of the Centro of 
Gravity. When gravity is the only external force, besides the 
reactions of smooth fixed surfaces, acting on a material system, 
and when for any change of its configuration its internal forces 
(such as mutual reactions at the contacts of smooth parts) do no 
work, the Potential Work of the forces is simply 

W.g, 

where W is the total weight of the system and z is the height of 
its centre of gravity above any horizontal plane which is assumed 
as the rtference position, (Art. 272) of the centre of gravity. 

For, let «P 2 , ... be the weights and z^^... the heights of 
the centres of gravity of the various separate bodies, or particles, 
of the system. Then the virtual work of the system for any 
small displacements is — w-^dz-^^ — nj^dz ^ — ••• 5 hence* 
dm = w^dz-^ + W 2 dz^ + ... = W.dz, 

.*. m = W.z, 

the reference level being taken as that firom which z is measured. 

Now the maximum value of 11 will occur when z is greatest ; 
hence when, the centre of gravity of any system of bodies is in, the 
lowest position, that it can, occupy consistently with the geometrical 
conditions of the system, that system is in a position of stable eguili- 
hrium; and when. Us centre of gravity is in the highest position, the 
system is in a position of unstable equilibrium. 

Unless the position of the system depends on a single variable, 
we cannot assert conversely that a pod^tion of equilibrium is one 
in which the height of th3 centre of gravity is either a maximum 
or a minimum. 

If any bodies of the system rest on rough curves or surfaces. 


This assumes that none of the geometrical forces required for a position of 
equilibrium are infinite; for the term \hL cannot be assumed to vanish, oven 
though Si = 0^ if X is infinite. 
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tte eqaiation of virtual work wiE involve tke reactions of these 
curves or surfaces for displacements along them. Hence we 
have no longer the equation W.Zz =■ 0, and the principle of maxi- 
mum or minimum height of the centre of gravity does not hold. 

Even when the position depends on one variable, it may 
happen that in a position of equilibrium the height of the centre 
of gravity is neither a maximum nor a minimum. Take, for 
example, the case of a heavy particle placed at a point of in- 
flexion on a smooth curve in a vertical plane, the tangent at the 
point being horizontal. The particle is evidently in equilibrium, 
since for a smaU displacement P8^; is zero, P being the weight 
and z the height of the particle. But z is neither a maximum 
nor a minimum, and the equilibrium, accordingly, is stable for 
a small displacement along the upper part of the curve, and 
unstable for a displacement along the lower part. 

When the system has only one degree of freedom, the centre 
of gravity, describes, in all positions of the system compatible 
with the given conditions, a curve which is sometimes very 
easily found. In the position of equilibrium the centre of 
gravity wiU he the point of contact of a horizontal tangent to 
this curve, and in this manner we can most readily perceive the 
nature of the equilibiium of the body. 

When the system has more than one degree of freedom, it may 
happen that its centre of gravity is constrained, in all displace- 
ments compatible with the connexions, to describe a fixed 
iv/rfaee. In this case the position of equilibrium will he one 
in which ihe tangent plane to this surJEace at the centre of 
gravity is horizontal ; and if the surface lies entirely below the 
tangent plane in the neighbourhood of the point of contact, the 
equilibrium will he unstable, as in the case of a curve ; if the 
surface lies above the tangent plane, the equilibrium will he 
stable ; and if the tangent plane intersects the surface in a real 
curve in the neighbourhood of contact, the equilibrium will be 
stable for some displacements and unstable for others. 

277.] Continuous Equilibrium, if in all positions of the 
system, compatible with the geometrical conditions, the statical 
equation dn = 0 

is satisfied, every position is one of equUihrium. Writing down 
this equation in all positions and adding, the left sides of the 
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equations, tlius obtained is evidently tte same tbing as integrating 
it. Hence if all positions of tbe system are positions of equili- 
brium, the applied forces must satisfy the equation 

n = constant* 

In the particular case of a heavy system under the action of 
gravity alone, TL is W,z ; therefore if a system be continuously 
in equilibrium under the action of gravity, the centre of gravity 
of the system for all displacements compatible with the condi- 
tions moves in a fixed horizontal plane, or, in other words, 
maintains a constant height. 


Examples. 

1. A heavy beam, AB (Fig. 121 , Art. 104), rests on two smooth in- 
clined planes ; find the nature of its equilibrium* 

It is very easy to prove that if the right line AB moves between 
two fixed right lines, OA and OB^ the given point (? on AB describes 
an ellipse whose equation with reference to OA and OB as axes of cr 
and y is 




i +2^cos(a + ^)+^ = l. 

The centre of this ellipse is the point O. In the position of equi- 
librium G is the point of contact of a horizontal tangent to this 
ellipse.' INTow two such tangents can he drawn, one above the inter- 
section of the inclined planes and the other below it. There are, 
therefore, two positions of equilibrium ; that with which we were 
concerned in the example of Art. 104 is obviously the position in 
which is at a maximum height, and it is, therefore, unstable ; the 
other requires the planes to be prolonged below their line of inter- 
section, and as it also requires the reactions of the planes to assume 
impossible directions, it is physically impossible. It would, however, 
he possible if the planes were replaced by smooth fixed rods to which 
the extremities of the beam are attached by rings. The second 
position of equilibrium would then be stable. 

The impossibility in a certain case of any position of equilibrium, 
except one of continuous contact with either plane, which has been 
signalized in Art. 104, is now easily explained. It occurs when the 
point of contact of the horizontal tangent to the ellipse locus of G falls 
underneath the plane (a) or the plane (y3), so that it is not a possible 
position of G. 

The problem may be solved by a purely analytical method. If & is 
the height of the centre of gravity of the beam, it will be easily found 
that in the position of equilibrium 

— {(a-h&) -h(<»cota — ocot/3)®}. 


V 


d6^ 

von. n. 


(a + &)sin(a + ^) 
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2 . Two given points of a body rest in contact witb two smooth 
inclined planes ; show that the equilibrium of the body is unstable. 

We know that if two vertices of a given triangle move along two 
fixed right lines, the locus of the third vertex is an ellipse whose 
centre is the intersection of the given lines. 

Hence, if we consider a given triangle in the body to be formed by 
the centre of gravity and the two points which are in contact with the 
planes, we see that the locus of the centre of gravity is an ellipse 
whose centre is at the intersection of the inclined planes. How in the 
position of equilibrium the centre of gravity is the point of contact 
of a horizontal tangent to this ellipse. Hence the only possible 
position of equilibrium is one in which the height of the centre of 
gravity is a maximum ; therefore the equilibrium is unstable ; and if, 
as explained in the last Example, the point of contact of the tangent 
falls underneath either plane, the only position of equilibrium of the 
body is one of continuous contact with one of the planes. The student 
will find, several particular examples of this problem in Walton's 
Mechanical Problems 164, <&c .)3 where the solutions are analytical. 

3. A heavy body bas two plane surfaces, CP and CQ (Fig. 257 ), 
which rest against two smooth fixed pegs, P and the line PQ 

making an angle with the horizon ; 
show that the positions of equilibrium 
are determined by drawing horizontal 
tangents to a Limapon. 

The centre of gravity and the pegs 
must lie in one vertical plane, which 
is that of the figure. Since P and Q 
are fixed points and the angle at G 
between the plane faces is constant, 
the circle described round the triangle 
PCQ is fixed in space. Again, let G 
be the centre of gravity of the body. 
Then since CG and CP are lines fixed 
in the body, the angle GQP is given; 
and if CG meet the circle in O, the point O is fixed in space ; also 
the distance CG is given. 

Hence in all positions of the body — i.e. in all positions of G on the 
circle — the centre of gravity is found by drawing the line OC from 
O to the circumference of the circle, and taking a constant length, CG^ 
on this line. The curve deduced in this way from a circle is a 
Limapon, which is, therefore, the locus of ^he centre of gravity. 

A particular example has been already discussed in p. 149, Vol. I. 

4. A heavy plane body of any shape is suspended from a smooth 
peg, fixed in a vertical wall, by means of a string of given length, the 
extremities of which are attached to two fixed points in the body. 
Determine the nature of the equilibrium. 

This problem, so far as the positions of equilibrium are concerned, 
has been already discussed (Ex. 11 , p. 152, Vol. I).. We propose here 
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to stow that there are two positions of stable and one position of 
unstable equilibrium. In the figui’e of the Example referred to, the 
point of contact of (xPg with the evolute is between & and ; the 
point of contact of is between G and ; and the point of contact 
of GP^ is on P^G produced. Now it is easy to see that GP^ is a line 
of maximum length drawn from G to the ellipse. For, let ^ be a 
point on the ellipse close to Pg , and let QO be the normal at Q, Then 
C is the centre of curvature, and therefore the point of contact of GP^ 
and the evolute. Hence OP^ CQ, 

therefore GP^ == GO + CQ, which is v 

'>GQ, therefore GPq>- GQ, and QP^ 
is, therefore, a maximum. 

In the same way GPj^ is a maxi- 
mum and GP^ a minimum distance G-— ‘'*®*“*^ 

of G from the ellipse. 2^3 

Hence, in the positions of equi- 
librium, GP^ and GP^ are maximum distances of the centre of gravity 
from the peg. The positions in which these lines are veiiiical are, 
therefore, positions of stable equilibrium. And since GP^ is a mini- 
mum depth, of G, the position in which GP^ is vertical is one of 
unstable equilibrium, 

6 . To find the nature of the equilihiium of the beam in Example 7 , 
p. 176, Vol. I, 

Take any position of the heam (in which, of course, the lines G W, 
AM, and PS (p. 148,T^ol. I) do not meet in a point). Then, if 3 / is the 
ordinate of P, the point of contact of the beam and the curve, referred 
to a fixed horizontal axis, the ordinate of G will be 

y^i^GA—P£) COB 9, 
or y + acoBO — crcot^. 

Denoting this by y, we have 

d'u dy . - a? . ^ doc 


dy . - a? . ^ doc 


^= 1 = 019 . 

ace 


5S-'»*«59= »• 


Hence 


sin® ^ ^ = — asin®d -f- a?. 


Differentiating this, and remembering that in the position of equi- 
librium ^ = 0 , we have 
dd 

sin®5^= 3asin®^coa^. (1) 

Again, since cot 6 = , we have 

<JUX 




— cosec® & — ■=: 

doc doc^ 


K % 
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But if /3 is the radius of curvature of the curve at P, 


1 

P 


d 0 

Therefore j— = — r— jr 
das psmd 


da? . 

=sm®0^,. 

, and (1) gives 

sin = p— 3<xsin 6cos9 
= p — s jPO. 


Hence, since sin 6 is necessarily positive, 
therefore a minimnm, if ^ ^ 3PO 


vdll be positive, and y 


The equilibrium will therefore be stable or unstable according as 
p > or < 3 PO. 

To arrive at this result, it would have been suflScient to demonstrate 
it for a circle, which is very easily done. The curve in the neighbour- 
hood of P may be replaced by the circle of curvature at this point* 

6- Prove geometrically that the equilibrium of the heam in 
Example 2, p. 145, Voh Ij is stable, 

7. Two uniform heavy rods freely jointed together at a common 
extremity rest on a smooth parabola whose axis is vertical and vertex 
upwards ; find the position of equilibrium. 

Ans, Let the weights of the rods be P and their len^hs 2 a 
and 2&, and let them make angles 0 and (p, respectively, with the 
vertical in the position of equilibrium ; then these angles are deter- 
mined from the equations 

Pa sin® d + (P+^)77i cot <#)= 0, 


Qb sin® 4- (P -f- ^ cot 0 = 0, 

4 m being the latus rectum of the parabola. 

[Taking the tangent at the vertex as axis of the abscissa of the 

Tfb 07h 

point of intersection of two tangents, y = tx and y ■=. if co — 

u if 


is — 


m 

W 


Hence 


(P -f = Pa cos 0+ Qb cos<;f)+ (P-f Q) m cot 0 cos p. 

Then x is to be a maximum or minimum.] 

8, A heavy uniform rod, AP, moveable ^hout ^ fixed horizontal axis 
at Ay has its end B connected with a string which, passing over a 
smooth pulley at a point G vertically above A, sustains a given 
weight which rests on a smooth inclined plane passing through G. 
Pind the positions of equilibrium, and the nature of each, 

Ans. Let W and 2 a he the weight and length of the rod ; P the 
weight on the plane whose inclination to the horizon is i ; 2 c the 
distance AG^ and 0 the inclination of the rod to the vertical. Then, 
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if (c — a) W<2jPcBhiiy there will be three positions of equilibrium 
defined by the equations 


0=0, cos 0 = 


(a^ q- c®) ^ 4 p2 sin^i 
2 ac 


, and 0 = ^. 


The first and last positions are stable and the intermediate one is 
unstable. 

If (c — a)W> 2 Pc sin there is no intermediate position, and the 

first and last positions are unstable and stable respectively. 

9. One end of a beam rests against a smooth vertical plane, and the 
other on a smooth curve in a vertical plane ; find the nature of the 
curve so that the beam may rest in all positions. 

A ns. An ellipse whose axis major is the horizontal line described 
by the centre of gravity of the beam, the axis minor lying in the 
vertical plane. 

10. A uniform heavy rod rests inside a smooth fixed sphere whose 
diameter is equal to the length of the rod. In all positions of the 
rod its centre of gravity is fixed ; hence the rod should rest in all 
positions ; but, except in the vertical position, it is impossible that 
the acting forces can give equilibrium. Explain this. 

(See note, p. 127.) 

11. A uniform rod rests in all positions with its extremities on two 
smooth curves in a vertical plane; given the equation of one, find 
that of the other. 


Atis, Let the axis of y be vertical, 2 a the length of the rod, h 
the constant height of the centre of the rod, and cc = <^ (^) the 
equation of one curve ; then the equation of the other will he 

a? = ^ [2h — y) — 2 — (Jv — y)®. 

12. Find the general equation of a smooth curve (in a vertical 
plane) on which if ^the ends of a uniform rod are placed, the rod will 
rest in all positions. 

Ans* If the line described by the centre of gravity is axis of a?, 
the equation is the form + where 2a = length 

of rod, and (f> {y’^) is a fimction which does not change sign with y, 

1 3. Investigate the equilibrium of the sphere and cone each resting 
on a smooth inclined plane, they being also in contact with each other, 
as in Example 5, p. 206, Vol. I. 

Their positions being varied in any way, subject to the condition 
of contact, it is easy to prove that the locus of their common centre 
of gravity is a right line. TEf this line is not horizontal, it is impossible 
to have dy = 0, and therefore, m general^ there is no position of equi- 
librium in which each body is in contact with only one plane. If 
the line is horizontal, all positions are positions of equilibrium. 

Taking horizontal and vertical lines through O as axes of a? and 3/, 
respectively, and taking OA ( = f ) as the single variable which de- 
termines the configuration of the system, we find that ( TF+ W') y is the 
J3um of a constant and the term 
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riFsina — ^ cos(a + a'' — y)] xil 

^ COS y 

so that y will be constant i£ equation (3), in the example referred to, 
is satisfied. 


14. Of all curves that can be drawn through two given points, 
A and 3, and having the same length, determine that one whose 
revolution round the line A3 generates a surface of maximum area. 

Ane. A Common Catenary. For, imagine A3 to be placed in a 
horizontal position, and let heavy uniform inextensible strings, all 
of the same length, coincide with various curves that can be drawn 
through A and 3, These strings will one and all abandon their given 
configurations and become Catenaries. And since the equilibrium of 
the Catenary is stable, negative work would be done by all the forces 
acting on ^ts particles for any imagined displacement of these particles 
which is consistent with the geometrical conditions of the figure. 
These conditions are simply that the two ends of the curve are fixed, 
and that there is perfect flexibility but no extensibility. Hence any 
change of figure consistent with these would raise the centre of gravity 
of the string; and therefore the centre of gravity of the Catenary is 
lower than the centre of gravity of any of the given curves ; and since, 
by the Theorems of Pappus (Vol. I, p. 301), the surface generated by 
revolution is equal to the length of the revolving curve multiplied 
by the circumference of the circle described by its centre of gravity, 
the surface generated by the Catenary is greatest. 

278.] Esqpanaioxi of tlie Abscissa and Ordinate of a Curve 

in Powers of the Arc. Let A and 
I 3 (Fig. be any points on a 



curve, and let Am and An be the 
tangent and normal at A. Also let 
xf/ be the angle between the nor- 
mals at A and -S, and let Am(=z so) 
and 3m be the co-ordinates 

of 3 with reference to the tangent and normal at A as axes. 
Then, by Maclaurin’s Theorem, we have 


iS denoting^ the arc AJB, and (^) the values of xf/ and 
its differential coefficients at ® 


Now t/rj, 

Hence 


0, and —■ =. 1 , where p is the radius of curvature. 


v.=|+ 




1.2 ds ^1.2.3 


( 1 ) 
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the suflSx being omitted, it being understood that p is the I’adius 
of curvature at A, 

Ag-ain, we liave 


But 

/dse 


d^OB ^ du j d^y 


© 0 = *• ““1 (»)„= 0 . ( 5 ?),= i . 

and tlie successive differential coefficients are calculated with 


We thus obtain 

-D dp 

Bn = x= 8 4- -B— 0-7- 4-*., ; 

6 ds ^ 


2p 6p^ ^5?^^ 24 (p® p^^d8^ ds^) *** ^ ^ 


379*] EquilLTbrium of a Heavy Body resting on a Fixed 
Bough. Surface. Let AD (Mg*, ado) he a fixed roug^h surface on 
which a heavy body, AC^ rests, under 
the action of gravity, at a single 
given point A ; and let this body 
receive a slight displacement of roll- 
ing on the fixed surface. 

We propose to investigate the 
nature of the equilibrium. The figure 
represents a section of the bodies 
made by the vertical plane through 
their common normal, AO^ in which 
the rolling takes place. We suppose 
the normal to be vertical. 

Then, since, in the position of 
equilibrium the body^^C' is acted 
on by only two forces — namely, its own weight and the total 
resistance of the fixed surface — its centre of gravity, <?, must be 
vertically over the point of contact. 

Let the point A of the rolling body come to A^^ and G to O'^ 
the new point of contact being j 5, and the new common normal 
0(7. Draw the vertical line BV^ meeting A' (X in V. 
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Then, if A'T is >A'G\ the -weight of the hody aeting through 
GT will produce a rotation round £ which will send the hody 
hack to i-ts original position ; while, if A' Vis < A' G', the rota- 
tion produced by the weight -will be in the opposite direction, 
and the body will deviate still farther from its original position. 
For stability, therefore, A'V>A'G'. (1) 

Let p and f>' be the radii of curvature of the curves AD and 
jSfC? at Ai and let i/if and xf/' be the angles .40^ and A' O' JS. Then 
drawing JBn perpendicular to A' O', we have 

A'V = A'n + M F = A'n + JBn cot AfVJB ; 
but LAfTS = tj/ + \l/' i therefore the condition for stability is 
A'n + JBn cot {\fr + yjf') > A'G', 
or, denoting A'G' (or AG) by 

JBn >(A — A'n) tan + \}/'). (2) 

Now, carrying approximations as far as it -will be found 
from equation (1) of last Article that 



s being the common length of the ares AS and A'S. 

Substituting this, and the values of Sn and A'n from last 
Article, in (2), the condition for stability is 
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Negrlecting: all powers of the first condition for stability is 


or 


PP 


(4) 


pp' . . . 

If ^ > — f-y , the equilibrium will be unstable. 

P + P / 

A special case occurs when Jt =s ^ » and tbia is commonly 

called the ‘ neutral ’ case, or the equilibrium is said to be neutral. 
We shall, however, call this the critical case. 

To find the real nature of the equilibrium in this case, we 
revert to the general condition (3), and neglect all powers of » 
beyond the first. The condition for stability now is 

d— d-y 
r. P . P 
da ^ ds'' 

/ 

Hence when k = * the equilibrium will be stable or un- 


stable according as 


A 7 1 
d— d-y 

p p . 

^- 7 - is negative or positive. 


(5) 


The bodies are, however, frequently in contact at vertices, or 
points of maximum or minimum curvature, and then 


d-i 


d- 

P A P 

da da' 


are both zero. Hence the condition (S) fails to determine the 
nature of equilibrium. Reverting to the condition (3), the 
terms as far as ^ destroying each other on both sides, we see 
that equilibrium will be stable if 

d^ 


1 A i 

6p'2 ^ 6 I 




da^"^ da'^ 
Pp' 


+ 2 


(•^+ 7 ) 


or, substituting - - ■ ■ / for A, if 


P + P' 


d^~ 


d"^ 


P , ^ . {p + p'){p + ^p') . 

v « -ft * 


da^ ^ 




and in the contrary case the equilibrium will be unstable. 


( 6 ) 
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If the lower surface is concave, instead of convex, to the 
upper, the conditions are obtained by changing the sign of p. 
Thus, the equilibrium will be stable or unstable, according as 

^ < or > ^^7 } 

P—P 

and in the critical ease, the equihbriuni will be stable or un- 
stable, according as 

d\ d- 
P P 


is negative or positive ; and in case of contact at vertices, the 
condition (6) is to be similarly modified. 

If the body rest on a plane surface, p = co, and the diflferential 

coeflScients of - are all zero. Hence the limiting value of h for 

P 

stability is p'; but if ^ = p', the equilibrium will be stable or 

J / 

unstable according as is positive or negative; and if the 

point of contact is a vertex, equilibrium will be stable or un- 
stable, according as 


is negative or positive*. 


P 

ds'^ 


* Different methods of arriving at the conditions for stability have been 
published in the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Aj^;pUedf Mathematics by 
Professor Curtis (voL ix., p. 41), and Mr. Routh (vol. xi., p. 102). The kinetical 
method of treatment adopted by the latter is very exhaustive. The method in the 
text was employed independently by Professor Wolstenholme and the author. 

It may be well to caution the student against the error of replacing the sections, 
AD and AC^ of the surfaces in contact by their osculating circles at A. For, if 
we do this, the condition ( 5 ) necessarily disappears, and the application of (6) is 
not allowable, since, to the third power of the arc, the value of A^n is not the 
same for the circle of curvature as for the curve AC^ as at once appears from the 
expression for A*n given by equation (8) of last Article, The nature of the 
equilibrium, therefore, as determined from the osoTdating circles is erroneous. 
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ExAMPIiES. 


1. If a cone of the same substance and of equal base 'with a hemi- 
sphere be fixed to the latter, so that their bases coincide, find the 
greatest height of the cone in order that the equilibrium may be 
stable, when the hemisphere rests symmetrically on a horizontal plane. 
(Walton's Mechanical JProhlems, p. 185.) 

Ana, The height of the cone must be < r r being the radius 
of the hemisphere. 

2. Prove that any body with a plane base, resting on a fixed rough 
spherical surface, will, when the height of its centre of gravity has 
the critical value, be in unstable equilibrium. 


3. A heavy body whose section in the plane of displacement is a 
catenary, resting on a rough horizontal plane, has its centre of gravity 
at the cri'.icil hcijihl ; prove that the equilibrium is really stable. 


(The condition (6) reduces in this case to < 0 for stability.) 


4. A heavy body in the shape of a paraboloid of revolution, placed 
on a rough horizontal plane, has its centre of gravity at the critical 
height ; determine this height, and find the real nature of the equi- 
librium. 


Ans, The critical height = the radius of curvature of the gene- 
rating parabola at the vertex, and the equilibrium is really stable. 

5. In the critical case, if both of the conditions (5) and (6) fail, 
prove that the equilibrium will be stable or unstable, according as 


dl’i (pi, 

P ■ P 
ds^'^~d7^ 


-1 , 1 , ,4 1 . 



is negative or positive, the surfaces being convex towards each other. 

6, A uniform heavy bar, AB^ moveable in a vertical plane round 
a fixed smooth axis passing through A has a string attached to the 
end J5; this string passes over a fixed pulley G vertically over A. 
Find the positions of equilibrium, and determine whether they are 
stable or unstable. 


Ans, Let W = weight of 
weight, AC = A 6 = LGAB. 
given by tbe equations 

0 = 0 , 


bar, 2 a its length, P = suspended 
Then the positions of equilibrium are 


/I ^ yl 
COS0=^+(-- 




and 0 = TT. 


The first 'will he stable if ^ ^ and then the second (when it 

/i - — 2 a Jr 

exists) will necessarily he unstable and the third stable. If the second 
does not exist, the third will be opposite in nature to the fi.rst. 
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[To find tlae condition for stability in this problem, we may either 
take any position of the bar and calculate the moment of force tending 
to turn it round A, or find the positions of the system for which the 
common centre of gravity of the bar and weight is highest or 
lowest. Employing the first method, i£ M" = the restoring moment, 
and <f> = LAGBy 

M = PA sin <^) — Wa sin 6. (1) 

Also Asin^ = 2asin(0-f qE>). (2) 

Now = 0 in a position of equilibrium ; and if is positive, a 

slight increase of 0 will call into play a moment tending to restore 
equilibrium. 

In the position 0=0, we have from (2) 

dtp 2a 

d6 A — 2a^ 


and from (1) 


d9 ““ d9’ 


Wa. 


Therefore, &c.] 

7. If the equilibrium in the first position is critical, find its real 
nature. 

Ans. It is really unstable. 

[In the position 0=0, it will be found from (2) that 0, 


d^P_ 2aA(A + 2a)^ d^M_ d^M_ 

(A-2a)" ’ ^0®"^^^ d9^ ^ ‘J 


8. Determine whether the equilibrium of the beam in example 12, 
p. 138, Vol. I, is stable or unstable. 

Ans. Unstable. [Either by taking the restoring moment about 
0, or by the maximum or minimum value of the static energy. 

If we imagine the position in which the beam lies horizontal as the 
reference position, the acting forces, W and P, could do an amount 
of work equal to 

Wa sin 0 — P{a+6 — {a + b) cos0} 


in reaching this position by a slipping of the ends of the heam along 
the planes. This is therefore the value of II, the static energy — in 
which, if we please, we may discard the constant term F(a + b). 
Therefore, See,'] 

9. Four bars, AP, P(7, C7Z>, DA (p. 177, Vol. I), forming a plane 
quadrilateral, and freely jointed at the vertices, are kept in equi- 
librium by an elastic string stretched between the middle points of 
£G and DA, and an elastic strut compressed between the middle 
points of AB and CD, the string and the strut both following Hookers 
Law. Show that there are always two, and there may be four, con- 
figurations of equilibrium. 
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280<] G-eneral Properties of Static Energy [Potential Work], 
If the generalised co-ordinates which determine the configuration 
of the system are » 3^2 s • * • ^ shall have 

^ 9 .%^ ••• S'*)* 

If the configuration is one of equilibrium, and if we imagine 
any small displacements of the system for which becomes 
Si + ^1 3 &c., the value of 11 in the new configuration will be 




4- 


cTP^I 


■^+■•■+24^./^^+...}, (1) 




where I is the value of U in the equilibrium position. This 
follows by Taylor’s Theorem, observing that 
dJP dP 

^9 ^ all vanish since the configuration {q^^^ S '23 *••?*) 


one of equilibrium. 

It will be convenient to denote the coefficients of . , . 

inside the bracket above by the notation (1, 1), (2, 2), ^ and 

those of by 2 (1,2), 2(2,3),..., while denoting 

the whole function inside the brackets by 2 j? ; so that in the 
new configuration we have 

n=P + J?, (2) 


where 


2P’= (1, 1)/^2 + (2, 2) ^ 32 ^( 3 , 3) V-h... 

-f- 2 (l, 2 ) Aj^ 7^2 + 2 ( 1 , 3 ) ^jv53 + ... + 2 ( 2 , 3 ) A 2 ^3 + . * . , ( 3 ) 

a homogeneous quadratic function of the incitements of the 
generalised co-ordinates. 

Since in a configuration of stable equilibrium the Static 
Energy of the system is a minimum, it follows that m the 
neighiov/rAood of sucA a coTifignratioTi S is j>ositive, whatever may 
le the ralues of the displacements A^, Aq • 

In any other possible displacement of the system let 7i/y*. 
be the small increments of 5 • • * > then, if is the work 

coefficient corresponding to A^ in the first displacement, and Q/ 
the work coefficient corn -p*'*Tu1irL> to in the second, it is 
obvious that 

/4\ 

dh, ~ dhf ^ ^ 

and ^q^A;=^q/A,, (5) 

Again, if we take a displacement in which the increments of 
ji, jg, ... are + A 2 + Af,.. the work coefficients in this 
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displacement — wliich is a superposition of tlie two former dis- 
placements — are tie sums, -f- Q/, + ^ 2^5 • • • those be- 

longing to the two constituent displacements. 

This is obvious since 

~ + (l> 2) ”(“••• "hClj 

Q/== (I3 + (1, 2)^2^ + . .. 4 * (Ij 9 

the work coefficients being (for small displacements from a 
position of equilibrium) linear functions of the displacements, 
with constant coefficients. 

Similarly h-^ — A/, &c-, will give rise to — Q/, &c. 

Also + IIn^±^QrK\ (6) 

where ^ denotes the increment of the Static Energy of the 
system when the two* displacements ^ 2 , and 
are superposed by addition or by subtraction, and Bj^f being 
the increments of Static Energy corresponding to them separately. 
This is at once obvious since to get we write ... 

for Ax, ... in (3) ; and (6) is merely the expression of the result by 
Taylor^ s Theorem. 

The properties just given are mere analytical properties of 
a homogeneous quadratic function. We now proceed to prove 
a general physical property which belongs to any configuration 
of stable equilibrium. . 

281.3 OronevdiL Property of Stable Confi.guxations. any 

material system is, wider the influence of external forces and its 
own interTial forces, in a configuration of stable egmlibrium, and 
if a new set of external forces he applied, each acting with a given 
magnitude and line of action, so that the syste7n assumes a new 
configuration of equilibrium slightly differing from the former one, 
the newly applied forces will, when the new configuration is reached, 
have done more worh if, when they were about to be applied, no 
degree of freedom was taken away from the system than they would 
have done if its freedom was in any way reduced; and, moreover, 
the Potential Work of the original forces^ of the system is greater 
in the former than in the latter case. 

Let the system have originally k degrees of freedom, so that 
its configuration is determined hy the generalised co-ordinates 
S' 2 >***> y.Tc- newly applied external forces have for 

components (X^, &c., acting at given points sif), 

&c. in the system ; and let h^, h^,,,,hj^ be the increments of the 
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co-ordinates produced by tbe new forces at any instant dnring 
the passage of the system from its original (stable) to its new 
configuration of equilibrium. 

Then in all cases — i. e. whether the j‘s remain perfectly in- 
dependent or not during the application of the new forces — if 
yi, z-j) are the co-ordinates of the point of application of the 
force (Xj , JTi , Z-^ at any instant during the passage to the new 
configuration of equilibrium, we have 

where the forms of the functions Xi g*iven. 

Any interference with the freedom of the system does not 
alter the forms of these ftmctions ; it merely causes the to he 
no longer all independent. 

Moreover, since the ^^s are all very small quantities, 
are linear functions, so that 

in which the coefBcients are all given constants depending on 
the geometry of the given system in its original (stable) con- 
figuration. 

Now in any configuration intermediate to the original and 
the new one of equilibrium the work done by the newly applied 
forces in a further small displacement is 

or dh^ “h dh^ +•••-}- 9 ( 1- ) 

where A 2 ,.., are all given constants. 

At the same time^^ the element of work done by the forces 
of the given system is — c?n, i. e, 

LCl 5 1 ) “h ( 1 > 2) ^2 - j| 

and since the configuration of equilibrium is defined by the 
vanishing of the total work done in any elementary displace- 
ment (Art. 268), the new configuration is defined by equating 
to zero the sum of (1) and (2). 

Forming this sum, we should, if the were all independent, 
equate to zero separately the coefficients of d/i^y d/i 2 y^i hut 
if new hampering conditions are introduced, we cannot do this. 

Suppose that, just as the newly applied external forces are 
about to act, a single hampering condition is introduced. This 
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(since tlie 7i.*a are aU very small) will be expressed by an equation 
of tbe form 


+ ••• +^6'^* = 0, 


( 3 ) 


where A^, Ag, ... are aU assigned. 

Following then the method of Lagrange (Art. 269), we take 
the differential of (3), multiply the result by an undetermined 
multipier, 9, add it to the sum of (1) and (2), and then, treating 
d/i^,... as independent, equate to zero their separate coeffi- 
cients. Thus we have 


(l, 1)^1 + (l, 2)^2+ ••• + (^> = -^i + ^Aj, («j) 

(1, 2)^ + (2, 2);^2+ ... + (2,A) Aj, = A^ + OXq, (a^) 


Aj^j + A2i^'2+ ••• -f-Aj^j =0. (/) 

From these it + 1 equations we eliminate the k quantities 
hy-hy and obtain the value of 9. 

Now let A denote the determinant 


(1, 1), (l,2),...(l,;i) 
(1,2), (2,2),...(2,y5r) 


1(1,^), (2,y&),... {&,&)] 

let its minors be denoted by [1, 1], [1, 2], ... [2, 2], ..., and let 
2 (f)ji = []l, 1] A]^ -h ^2, 2] A^ + . • . A^ 

+ 2\ly2'\A^A^-^2\l,Z'\A^A^ + ..., (4) 

while 2^x denotes the function at the right-hand side when 
Aj, Ag, ... are substituted for A^, A 2 , .... 

Then, solving the first k equations for Hy, h.^, ... we have 


A.hy 

A.h^ 


_ 

dAy dXy ’ 

~ dA^ dx^' 


A) 

W 


and i-ubstitiiting* these values in {T), we have 


'2A- 


9 = 


dx 




(5) 


Now the increase, of the Static Energy of the system 
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being*, given hj the expression (3) of last Article, this quantity 
is obtained by multiplying (a^), * by , and adding ; 

so that in virtue of we have - 

2 - B ” =1 + -^ 2^2 4 “ • •• " 1 “ ( 6 ) 

which shows that in reaching the new configuration of equi- 
librium, the wort done by the newly applied forces is double 
the gain of Potential Work of the forces of the system* 

[Note — This is not a contradiction of the Principle of Work and 
Energy in Kinetics ; for in this statical problem we suppose the 
system to be, by any proper means, gradually guided to its new 
configuration, during the action of the newly applied forces. If 
this is not done, title system would rush through the new con- 
figuration.] 

Substituting in (6) the values just found for , we 

2A + 


or, by (5), 


A . JS = • 


It is to be noted that if the are all zero, i.e. if no 
hampering condition is introduced, the second term on the 

• iiT •• n 0 nr. j 


right-hand side of this equation assumes the form — * 


But re- 


verting to equations (< 2 ^), . . . , we are no longer in this case to 
make use of {l\ and the values of ^ 2 ^ ••• those given by 
(di), ... when the terms in 6 are rejected. 

And in this case we have simply 

(.0 

Now (Williamson’s Differential CalculuB^ Note 2) the de- 
terminant A is positive, since in the configuration of stable 
equilibrium 11 is an absolute minimum. Also, by last Article, 
for any displacements whatever, jET is positive ; therefore <I>a is 
positive ; and this is true whatever he the values of -^23 ? 

so that 4>x is also positive ; therefore tie right-hand side of (c) 

is a maximum when = 0, i.e. when 


^ ^ ^<f>A . 

+-^2 XT + 


.. = 0 . 


von II. 
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But if the A's satisfy this equation, the value of 5 is zero, and 
the values of the displacements, ... obtained from the equa- 
tions (^i), . . . are what they would be if no restriction were im- 
posed ; so that an equation of the form (3) in which the A's are 
any system satisfying (e) is not a restricting equation at all, but 
one which is satisfied by the unrestricted displacements of the 
system. 

Consequently the imposition of any relation of the form (3) 
in which the multipliers ... are not consistent with the un- 
restricted displacements of the system involves a diminution of 
the Potential Work of its forces in the new configuration of 
equilibrium. 


EXAMPIiE. 


As a simple illustration of this theorem, take the case of a rod, 
AjB, lying in a smooth horizontal plane, its extremities, A and jB, 
being each attached to an elastic string in a state of tension, these 
strings, OA and O'-B, being attached to two fixed points, O and 
in the horizontal plane, and their lengths being equal 

The position of stable equilibrium is that in which the points 
O, A, J?, (y are (in this order of succession) in one right line. The 
rod being in this position, suppose that at a given point, Jf, on it 
a small force JP is applied peipendicularly to AJB, so that the rod is 
displaced. 

Now any position of the rod may be defined by three co-ordinates, 
viz. those determining the position of the end A and the angle 0, 
through which the rod has turned. Taking A as origin, and AJB as 
axis of a?, and supposing A^ B' to be any displaced position of the rod, 
let the co-ordinates of A' be (a?, y). Thus the generalised co-ordinates 
are a:, y, B. 

Let OA “ <9'jB = c ; AB = 2 a ; 6 = natural length of each string. 

Then we easily find OA' = c + aj -j- and 

2 c 

^ ^ ^ I y^ + 2a(2a + 0 ) + 

2c 


Again, the tension of an elastic string, given by Hooke's Law, being 
— 6), if it is stretched from a length c to a length I the potential 
work of its tension is — c)(Zh-c— 26). Hence the sum of the 
potential works of the tensions of OA' and O'B' is 


6 


|^-^a?^ + y® + a(2a + c)0^ + 2a6y^* 


c 


( 7 ) 
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Tlusj tHen, is S, the gain of potential ■work of the forces of the system 
due to displacement. Hence (1, 1) = 2jx, &c. 

We have no-w to determine A^, and from the expression 

A^dx->fA^dy-^A^d& (8) 

for -the elementary work of the disturbing force. 

T£ AM — p, the ordinate of -the point M in the displaced position 
is y+pO, and the elementary work of 2* is 


P (dy+pdd), 

showing that A^ = 0, = P, Ag = Pp. 

Assu min g any restricting condition, 

+ + = 0> 
the equa-tions (oi).,., which are 


dM . dH 
das ^ d^ 
give for ■the displacements 


= P+\y; 


dH 

de 


= Pp + X,0, 




(y+ad) = P+Ajjf, 


( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 


-h 


2m— T— (ay+flt. 2a +• cff) = Pjp+A 3 f, 


(14) 


in which we have used ^ as the undetermined multiplier instead oi 
the 6 of equations (cq)... . 

If no hampering condition is introduced, we have 

^ - P— c(j3— g) 


aj = 0; y = 


:(i' 


)J ^ = ^ 


2jtJtr a(a-hc)(c — 6)’ 


whicli obviously verify in the simple case in which = a, or the rod 
is pulled at its middle point. 

Of course these values can be at once obtained by the elements 
of Statics. 

The potential work of the tensions in the new position of equi- 
Ubriumis iP( 3 /+i,d),i.e. 

(15) 


n , (p-g)% 

^ g(a + c)P 


4:IJL (c — 6) 

which, of course, is also given by (cZ), since 

0 ,0 

A = 0 , 2ftr , 2 lira 

0 , 2 /xra 5 , 2ftra{2aH-c) 

^ 5 

in which,, for shortness, we have used r for 


li % 
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"With, the reetriotion (10), the potential wort of the tensions in the 
new positions of equilibrium will be less than (15) by the term 

{a(2a + c— + — a)A>s}^ 

4/xra(a + c) ra{a + c) \^-{-a{2a + c)X^ + — 2 a\^X^ 

In particular, if the rod be prevented from rotating, while the 
0 ? and y displacements remain and are independent, we have 

Aj =: Ag = 0, and the potential work of the tensions is 

Such displacement jmay be produced by fixing two pins at the ends 
A and J?, and constraining these pins to travel along a smooth groove 
which can itself move freely perpendicular to AB. 


P^o 

^}jl{c — 6 ) 


I£ instead of one restricting* condition (3) among* the dis- 
placements we have two or more of the same form, the calcu- 
lation proceeds as before. Thus, in addition to (3), let there 
be another equation, 

Ml ^3, "t M 2 ^2 Mfc ^ =0. ( ^ 

Then we must multiply the diflferential of this by an undeter- 
mined multiplier, 0', and add it to the sum of (1) and (2), exactly 
as before. Equations (^ 1 ) • • . will then be replaced by 

(1, l)^*-f- (1, 2)^2 + ,,, + (1, dA^ + 6 ^ 


and, exactly as before, solving the first i of these for ••• 


we have 




dfj^^ 


(18) 


Substituting these values of ... in (3) and (16), we have 




, 0 / 1 / JL- 


(19) 

( 20 ) 


The coefficient of O' in the first is obviously the saxae as that 
of 0 in the second. Denoting it by (X, fj,), and similarly denoting 
the right hand sides by — (A, A) and — (jWj A), respectively, we 

A rr—rf, + — (A,a*)(A,.4)(m,^) , 

40 (A, 

which gives the amount by which the Potential Work of the 
fojces of the system' is. diminished by two restrictions. 
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Tliere is no difficulty in obtaining' tbe diminution due to any 
number of restrictions. In every ease we solve tbe first k equa- 
tions of tbe type (17) for k^, ; tben substituting these 

values in tbe restricting equations (3), (16), we obtain tbe 
values of tbe undetermined multipliers j&om equations of tbe 
type (19), (20) ; and finally tbe value of jS by multiplying 
(18),... by A^i ... and adding. 

It is obvious tbat wben the number of restrictions is equal 
to tbe number (k) of degrees of fireedom of tbe given system, 
tbe value of S must vanish. 

Thus if tbe system has two degrees of freedom, and there 
are two restrictions imposed, tbe right band side of (J’) must 
vanish identically. 

Reverting to tbe example just discussed, we can easily find 
by direct elementary calculation that if tbe end A is fixed, so 
tbat tbe rod can only revolve round it, tbe potential work of 
tbe tension is -no o 


4tp,a(e — 5) (2 a + c) ’ 

and this value can be obtained from tbe general expression (f ) 
by taking Xg ss: fig =s= 0 ; for tben tbe restricting equations are 
X-itB + Agy = 0 ; Pi® + fi 2 ^ — ® » which require as z=.y z=. 0, i.e. 
the end A fixed. 

Tbe Potential "Work lost by restricting conditions may be 
exhibited in another form. 

Let k^,... be tbe displacements produced by tbe given 
disturbing forces wben no restrictions are introduced. Then, 
with tbe previous notation, tbe displacements are determined 
from equations («i)... with tbe terms in 0 absent; i.e. from 
tbe equations 


_ — ^ . . _ — A ‘ &a 


( 21 ) 


When restrictions are introduced, tbe disturbing forces all 
remaining tbe same, and therefore tbe work-coefficients A-^^A^t,.. 
lemaining tbe same, tbe displacements are determined from tbe 


equations 


ASf 

= Aj^ + 6\^ + 0't/,i + 

S= Af2 + 5X2 + eV2+... 

a/i^ 


( 22 ) 


( 23 ) 
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Multiplying these by and adding, the terms in 

d', ... disappear in virtue of the restricting equations (3), (16), 

dH 

&e. Hence putting for &c., we have 

dSf 

But by last Article the right-hand side = > hence 

(26) 


Now (24) can be written 


dh 

, dE^ 
dA^ 


(h-h')+2H 


— (2®) 
by last Article ; that is, the Potential Work lost by restriction 
is that obtained by substituting the differences A^ — Aj', A^—A^.,, 
of the displacements in the general value of H given in (3) 
of last Article. 

This result may also be obtained by showing that the term 

in equation (c), p, 14S, which is the loss of work, results 

from substituting the differences, — ... of the displacements 

in the general value of E. We thus get a number of algebraic 
identities. 

A particular case of the application of this result is (see 
Watson and Burbury’s Generalised Co-ordinates, p. 62) that if 
the stiffliess in any part or parts of a material system is dimin- 
ished, the geometrical connections remaining unchanged, the 
Potential Work of its forces, internal and external, due to a 
change of config^ation produced by given disturbing forces 
will be increased. 
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282.] lElquations of Condition of Continuous Systems. If 
the system of particles whose equilibrium is under consideration 
is continuous — as, for instance, an inextensible string, an inex- 
tensible membrane, or a rigid solid — the equations of condition 
will express the invariability of an infinitesimal element, such 
as the distance between two indefinitely close points. 

Take, for example, the case of an inextensible string of which 
PQ (Fig. 2 t 6 i) is an elementary length, equal to ds. The equa- 
tions i/i =5 0, ig = 0, ... which ex- 
press the invariable connections of 
the particles of the system, will be 
= constant, ds 2 = constant, . , . , 
where are the distances 

between successive points on the 
curve ; and the typical term 
which enters into the equation of 
Virtual Work will be the typical term \bds^ 

Let us enquire more particularly into the meaning of the ex- 
pression 8 ds. If we contemplate any small displacement what- 
ever of the string, such that the element PQ comes into the 
position P^Q\ the new length P^Q^ being either greater or less 
than PQy the meaning of the expression bds is — PQ ; and 

the condition that no change of length of the element takes 
place in the displacement is 

hd^ = 0. 



Now (w, y, ;^) being the co-ordinates of P, we imagine these to 
receive, rr-i 'coi ivol y, increments 6a?, 8y, bz; i. e. the co-ordinates 
of P' are (a? -h So?, y + Sy^ 0 + bz); while those of Q are 

(a? -f- doTj y + ^y, z -}- dz). 

The co-ordinates, therefore, of Q^ (to which Q is imagined to 
be displaced) are represented by 

aj + da; + b(a) + dso) ; y 4- <^y + 8(y + %) ; z + dz-^h{z + dz). 

The excesses of the co-ordinates of Q' over those of P' are 
therefore da> + b{diB)i dz + b(d 0 )-, 

and the length of P'Q' being PQ + b{ds), or ds + bds, we have 
(d« + bd»y = (bai-{-bdiB)^ + (dy + bdy)^ + (d0 + bdz)^ 

(a) 


or 


^ , fdoBbdco 


dybdy d bdz^ - 


de ds ds ds dsds 


neglecting infinitesimals of the fourth order, such as &c. 
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But the mcrements d and d being ooLij>letcly independent 
and essentially distinguished as above explained, it is easy to 
see that the order in which the double operation is performed 
on any function is indifferent ; i. e. d (8 V) is precisely the same 
as b(dT)^ where V is any function. In fact an inspection of 
the figure (I^ig. Ci/6i) at once shows that b(diX)) = d(b£G), the line 
OcG being the axis of cg. For, let the abscissae of JP and Q be 
Or and those of JP' and Q' being Or' and On\ measured 
along Ox. 

Then if a? is the co-ordinate oi dx = rn^ and hx = r/. 

Also b(dx) = value of dx in the new position — value of dx in 
old position = '/n' — rn ; and d{hx^ = value of 6^^? for Q — value 
of 8 a? for P = nn --rr'. But obviously 

— rn = nn' — rr' \ 

therefore h{dx) = d(bx). 

In virtue, then, of this commutative property of d and 8, (a) 
may be written 



283.] Variation of any Function. Particular Cases. Since 
a variation of any function of the co-ordinates of a point consists 
in making infinitesimal increments to the several co-ordinates, 
it is clear that all the resulting changes are subject to the 
ordinary rules of the Differential Calculus. To fix ideas by 
means of an elementary example, suppose that we have a series 
of points lying on a circle whose equation is 

x^ — a® = 0. 

If now we imagine each point (a?, y) on the circle displaced to 
an infinitely near position which is defined by adding to the 

abscissa a quantity equal to e.ysin^, and to the ordinate a 
* y 

quantity e . x sin — , where e is an infinitely small quantity, we 
c 

shall obtain a new eturve differing> infinitely little in position 
and shape from the original. In this particular case the in- 
crements which we have denoted hy 8a> and by are given hy 

the equations bx = e.^sin^, = e.a?sin^; and so in general, 

whatever he the laws according to which the variations are 
made. 
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It is obvious, then, tbat if u and v are any two fanetions of 
tbe co-ordinates of a point, 


V 




So, again, if V is any function of we have 


any arbitrary change, being made in xi and in passing to 
an adjacent point on a given curve or surface. 

Also in an integration along a curve or surface, since 
integration consists merely in a summation with respect to all 
the points on the curve or surface, we have 

b/Vdse = J'b ( Vdai). 

If, in particular, an integration, fVdg^ is performed along a 
curve, and all the points of the curve receive displacements 
such that the distance, ds, between two consecutive points 
remains unaltered, we shall have 

bfVds = f{br).d8\ 

and the same equation holds, in like case, if the integration is 
performed over a surface or throughout a solid if for ds we put 
the element of superficial area or the element of volume. 

In this case also 

dx dbx ^ d^bx ^ 

ds ds ' ds^ ds^ ’ ds"^ ds"^ 


Example, 

Every element of mass of a solid is molltiplied by the product of 
two of its co-ordinates, cey, and the sum of all such products ('' pro- 
duct of inertia '’) taken. If the body receives a small displacement 
of rotation refund the axis of find the variation of this sum. 

Let dm, be the element of mass at the point a?, ; then the 

sum = ]fxydm, Now S J^xydm = fh {xy) . dwt = + 

But if the angle of rotation is 50 , we have 6a5z=— y 80 , 6y=ji560* 
Hence the variation of the sum is 

xy’Ca?— y®) dm. 
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To determine the variation of the angle between two consecutive 
tangents to any curve. 

Let the tangents be at points, JP, Q, separated by an arc of 
length ds, and let dd he the angle between them. Then 


7 /. 

d0 = — j 

P 


( 1 ) 


where p is the radius of absolute curvature of the curve. Now 
is what we have to find ; and we shall suppose for generality 
that in the displacements of P and Q the length ds is altered. 
We have then _ _ 

bdd = — hds z dsbp. 


But 


p p- 

1 _{d^(sf + (d^yf + {d’^zy . 

p2 ~ ds^ ’ 

I d^wd’^bw + d^yd^by-i-d^ed^Sz 
■-s^P= ^ 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


2&l±&l±i^8ds- 

ds^ ’ 


1 fd^oed^bx d^y d^by 

^ ^ V ds^ dsP ds^ d^ 


d^zd^bZ'. 2dbs 
d^ dsP ^ d^ d^ ^ ds^ ds^ ^ p ds 


Hence 


bj /1 /d^xd^bx d^yd^by d^zd^bz\ ^ 1 ,, 

Idydby Idzdbz 


C l dxdbx 
n 


p ds ds p ds ds pds ds 

d^xd^bx 
"^P 'h P 


d^ 


d^zd^bz-> j 


(y) 


( 8 ) 


(0 


To find the variation of the angle ietween two couBecutive OBon-* 
Iccting planeB of any tortnotcB curve. 

. [A tortuouB curve^ called also a ‘curve of double curvature/ 
is one whose osculating plane varies from point to point.] 

If n are the direction-cosines of the binormal, i. e. the 
perpendicular to the osculating plane, at any point of the curve, 
we have ^dyd^z dzd^y^^ 

^ = i‘Kd.-dp-d.-S^y. 


n 


■ ds d^ ds ds^ 

and if ^?qC> is the angle between two consecutive osculating planes, 
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since tie tang^ent line to the cnrve is perpendicular to two con- 


secutive binormals, we have -7- = 

as 

7 j /■jd^ca 

d^ = p + m 


dx mdn — ndm 






d(f> 

, 7 


Hence 


and. we shall find that 


» 7 J. r A , T> .rt 


„ d^bz . 


ds 

d^bx 

~d^ 


ds 

I B I 

ds^ ^ 


. d^bx .D 
• — T“3 h B^ 


d^bz-, , 


(0 


where &o., are certain functions of the differential coefficients 
dx „ 

j-7 &c* 

ds 

For any arlitrary displacentmt of a surfaeOt z = <p{x, y), to find 

the variations of the partial differential coefficients ^ and ^ • 

The arbitrary chang'es vax^y^z which we have hitherto denoted 
by bx, by, bz we shall now find it convenient to denote by 
«, n, w, respectively. 

Let B be any point {x, y, z) on a given surface — ^which sur- 
face we may, to fix ideas, imagine to be a thin sheet of india- 
rubber — ^whose points may receive, or be imagined to receive, 
any small displacements whatever. If these displacements are 
completely unhampered, any small element of area described 
round B on the undisplaced surface will be found on the dis- 
placed surface in a distorted form, and with its area altered 
in magnitude. 

Suppose that Q is any point on the undisplaced surface in- 
definitely close to B, the co-ordinates of Q being (x + ^, y + 17 , 
z + C)‘ Then since z is determined when x and y are given 
(which would not be the case if instead of a surfouse we had a 
soUd to deal with), the displacements u, v, w will each be some 
assigned function of x and y, i. e, 

®=/a(«’.y); «'=/s(®»y)- (’?) 

Let B' and Qf be the displaced positions of B and Q ; and 

dz 

observe that -r- means the increment of z divided by that of £», 
dco 

as we pass from a point P to a close point, J2, such that P 
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and M have the eame y. Imagine, then, Q to be so chosen 
that Q' and I*' have the same y, so that the new 

dz of Q' — z of JP' 

dx a? of Q ' — a of -P' 

Now the flj of Q' is x + u + ^+f^(x + ^, y + ri), according to 
the law expressed by equations (»;) ; and this is 

j. ^du du 

Similarly the z of is 

^ ^dw dw 

and since the y of = the y of P'', we have 

,.dv dvs. ^ 

Denoting, as is usual, WjP ^ values of 

these at jP' by y + Ay and g- + A g', we have 

. dw dw ^ 

J>+^p = - (0 

Now since on the undisplaced surface dz = jpdm-\-gdy, we 
have C=jpi+Sv- Substitute this value in (i)j and then for 
^ : r} put the value given by (6), and we have, by neglecting such 

infLuitesimals of the second order as the products &c., 

dv\ dw dv 

^ + = -d^TTv J 


Ay 


dx ‘ ^ dx ^ dx 


. dw du dv 
^ ~ ~dy~^li^~^'dy' 


Similarly, 
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Examples, 


1 . Eind the conditions to he satisfied by the displacements of all 
points on a perfectly inextensible surface. 

The length of the line PQ must be unaltered whatever point Q 
may be. Now from the preceding we have 

= [(• + f H- + f+(I +^) ,]■ 

+[(r+S)f+fe+^)-7?. 

Hence the conditions for perfect inextensibility are 


du dw 

+ 2 ,^= 0 . 


dx 


d/o . dw 


du , dv dw . dw 
dy dx dy ^ dx 

2 . From these conditions find equations for the separate components 
of displacement. 

Arts, The value of is to be obtained from the partial differential 
equation 


d^w 


dx^ 


- 2 s 


d^w 


where 


dp 

dx^ 




d^w 

dxdy dy^ ’ 

, dq dp dq 

dy^ dy dx 


In the case of a plane surface, act? + 62 / + 

u-\-aw=‘ vrhy’\-'rb\ ^ 4 - 6 «?= — mx^y^y 
where w, n' are arbitrary constants. 


284.] EquilibriTim of an Inextensible String. We now 
apply the method of Lagrange to determine the equations of 
equilibrium of an inextensible string acted on by any system 
of forces. Let, as previously, m denote the mass per unit length 
at any point of the string, and X, T, Z the components of the 
external force, per unit mass, at the point. 

Now the equations, 0^ Jj^ = 0^ of condition are in 

this case de-^ = const., = const., . . . and the general equation 
of equilibrium of Art. 260 becomes 

OTZ-j^ (X|^ 4" "}" Z-j^ 6 d^-^ 4" ^2 (*^2 ^^2 "h "b ^^2 "b • • • 

4" 4“ ^2 ^ ^^2 "h ••• 

the string being supposed to have assumed its position of equi- 
librium ; for it is when the equilihrium position is assumed that 
the forces satisfy the above equation of Virtual Work. 
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Now tlie particles being infinitely numerous, we may write 
the above eq^uation simply 

^ShoD Zh Ot 
Reducing all the variations to variations of ao, y, z, or, in other 
words, substituting here the value of ids given in equation (^) 
of Art. 282, we have 


^Ziz)ds^\{^^dhx->r^diy 8 ^;)] = 0. (3) 

by integration by parts, the term ^k^—bso^ being the value of 

X ^ 8 » at one of the limits of integration, i.e. at one extremity 

of the string; and (X^ 8 aj) being its value at the other 
extremity. * ° 

Performing similar integrations for the other terms, (3) 
becomes 

, fdm „ dy ^ dz ^ \ . /das ^ 


d>z , 

sy+s' 


0 . 




{*) 


Now, as in the equation of Art. 269 we equated to zero the 
coefficients of SiCi, iz-^, ..., so here we have to put the 
coefficients of dis, dy, and 80 equal to zero for each particle of the 
string ; that is, we put the coefficients of these quantities under 
the sign of integration equal to zero. Hence we have at all 
points , , 


( 4 )=->. 


(A) 


which equations are precisely the same as those of Art. 184 ; 
and it appears either by comparison of both sets of equations, 
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or by the end of Art. 269, that K in these equations is minus 
the tension of the string*. 

The conditions of equilibrium, then, as expressed in (4), 
consist of two parts — ^namely, terms which relate to the ex- 
tremities of the string (which are the terms outside the sign 
of integration), and terms which relate to every intermediate 
point in the string (which give the general equations of equi- 
librium above). 

Tlc|i:iiiing to zero the terms outside the integral sign, we have 



Now, if the extremities of the string are fixed, they will be 
fixed in the displaced string, and every term of (s) vanishes 
since 

= 8^1 = = Sje-p == 0. 

But if each end is perfectly free, since ... are quite 

arbitrary and independent, we must have 

k^ = 0 and Kq = 0 , 

i. e. each terminal tension must be zero. 

If the extremity 0 ^^ is constrained to lie on a fixed 

surface, whose equation is = 0, we have the displacements of 
this extremity connected by the equations 



which give by the method of undetermined multipliers 

r^\ (^\ (—\ 

^div\ 1 

the geometrical meaning of which is that the direction of the 
string at this extremity is normal to the surface of constraint. 

If the extremity is constrained to a curve whose equations are 
= 0^ -z? = 0, we find in the same way that at this extremity 
the direction of the string must be at right angles to the curve. 

The method which we have just employed is the second 
method of Art. 182, and expresses that tAe variatimi of the whole 
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potential work of the external foreee is i&ero, consistently with the 
geometrical condition that the distance "between every two indefinitely 
close jpomts in the string remains absolutely unchanged in the dis^ 
placed position. 

285.] Egtiillbrium of an Extensible String. In this case 
there are no geometrical conditions to be satisfied in the dis- 
placement (or deformation) of the string. Then the equation 
of equilibrium will simply express the condition that in the 
position of equilibrium the variation of the whole potential work 
of applied and internal forces is zero. 

Now if we consider any elementary mass, mds^ whose length 
is dst and whose internal force (the tension) is T, the work done 
by this force for a variation hds of the elementary length is 
(see Art. 70) —Thds. 

Adding together the similar terms for all the elementajy 
masses^ the variation of the potential work of the applied and 
internal forces is 

fm (X8 oa + Yhy + Zhz) 

which dijSers from (2) only in having — T instead of A. Hence 
the whole discussion is exactly the same as before, and the 
results are those arrived at in Chap. XII- 

There is, however, this distinction between the case of the 
elastic and that of the inelastic string — that in the second case 
the value of the density, is known at each point, since it 
can alter only in virtue of extension, and it is therefore the 
same after the position of equilibrium is assumed as it was 
before ; while in the first case the value of m at each point is 
not at once known, since in taking the position of equilibrium 
{to which OUT equation of Virtual Worh alwaye refers) extension 
has taken place at each point. In this case m at each point 
depends on T according to some law which can be known only 
by experiment — e.g. Hookers Law, 


as in Art- 196* ^ 

The equations of the extensible and of the inextensible system 
are therefore the same only in form^ since the above constitutes 
1 ^ vital distinction between them. 
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286.] Property of Minim nr r >. If a uniform inextensihle 
airing^ in egmlUrium under the action of a given conservative 
system of forces^ joins two fixed jpoints^ A and By the variation of 
the integral fTels 

will he zero when we pass from the curve of the string to any in-- 
definitely close curve which joasses through A and B. 

Let us calculate the variation of this integral. 
h/Tds r=^f(hT.ds^Thds) 

1 "*)}- 

Now, from (6) of Art. 184, taking hoy or my as unity, 
bT — — S7^= — (-Z^Si3?4“ I^by Zbz^m 
Hence by integration by parts (as in Art. 284), we have 

e/m = 

**’}'**• 

Now the right-hand side of this equation is zero, since, the 
extreme points of the curve being fixed, the coefficients of 
and T-^ both vanish, and the coefficients of hXy 5y, bz under the 
sign of integration vanish by the general equations of Art. 284, 
the mass of a unit length of the string being here taken as 
unity. Hence the proposition. 

This theorem leads to a remarkable property of the common 
catenary. Cf all curves of the same length joimimg two given points 
in a vertical planCy the common catenary is that whose centre of 
gravity is lowest For if y be the depth of the centre of gravity 
of this curve, whose length is Ly we have 

- /yds 
^ = — • 

PTds 

But (Art. 186) T=mgy% therefore V therefore, by 

the theorem of this Article, we have 

hy = 0 . 

That j/ is in th is case a minimum in the true sense of the 
word does not, of course, appear from this ; the proof that it is 
VOL. n. M 
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SO depends on the criterion for maxima and minima furnished by 
the Calculus of Variations^ for which see Jellett’s Calculus of 
VariatioTis^ p. 80. It is there proved, that when the variation of 

nS6\ 

any integral of the form / XJdx vanishes (the limits being 

j OfQ 

fixed) tbe value will be, in general, an algebraic maximum or 

d^JJ . 

minimum according as — = is continually — or continually 4* 

^ gny 

between the limits of integration, being denoted by and 

?7 being any function of a?, present case 

U=^ds z=zy\/l+pj^dca, a change of the independent variable 
from ^ to a? being necessary since it is the limits of cc that are 
assigned. The application of the criterion is then obvious. 

287.] Observations on the Method of Xiagrange. The appli- 
cation of the method of Lagrange is attended by a risk of error, 
which must be guarded against. In applying the equation of 
Virtual Work to any continuous material system — e. g. a string, 
a membrane, a fluid — we imagine every point to receive a small 
displacement from the position which it occupies in the equi- 
librium configuration of tbe system. These displacements we 
have expressed by increments (8 a?, 8y, or (^, v, w) of the 
co-ordinates of the point ; and, according to the nature of the 
system, there will be various relations between the v, w belong- 
ing to each point. Thus iu the case of an absolutely inextensible 
string, these quantities have to satisfy at each point the equation 

. , , V ^ dxdu dy dv dz dw 

8 (*) = 0. or J = 0. 

In an absolutely free and unconnected system of particles, they 
have to satisfy no condition whatever. 

Suppose that in any case they have to satisfy the condition of 
rendering a certain element — e. g. a length, an area, a volume — 
invariable. Suppose that this element is a function 

<^{dm^ fy, dz^ d^Xy ...), 

which we may briefly denote by 0. Ilien Ti V method 
consists in reducing the problem to a case in which we may treat 
w at each point in the system as absolutely independent^ so that 
(as in Art. 284, for example) we may equate their coefficients 
separately to zero^ This is done by taking tbe variation, 84>, of 
the ftmction which is to remain xmaltered in the imagined dis- 
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placement^ mnltipljong it by an undetermined multiplier, A, and 
tben adding it under the sign of integration to the variation of 
the Potential Work of the system ; so that our equation, in which 
V, w (or 8 a?, 8y, hz) are all independent, is 

— y*Sn . . dm = 0. (A) 

Now let the ease be different. Suppose that the condition 
0 = constant has not to be satisfied in the displaced configuration, 
but that the alteration of is accompanied by internal forces (or 
stresses) in the system. In this case I-niiT.ingo makes no change 
in his mode of procedure. True, we have no longer the equation 
S<^ = 0, but Lagrange, recognising the fact that we have in- 
ternal work, or work done by the stresses, due to the displacement 
which alters <E>, assumes that the amount of this internal work is 
fully represented hy a term of the form 

kb<p, 

so that our equation of virtual work is still of the form (A). 

It is this last assumption which is so liable to mislead, and 
which is, in more instances than one, a cause of error in La- 
grange’s own investigations. As a marked instance in which 
Lagrange has fallen into an error of this kind, we may cite his 
discussion of the equilibrium of a perfectly flexible surface, which 
may be (l) perfectly inextensible, or (2) extensible, like a sheet 
of indiarabber (see the Mecanique Analytique, p. 140). 

Taking ease (1), if is the area of the superficial element at 
any point jP of the surface, Lagrange assumes that the only 
equation which u^ w have to satisfy is hdS = 0 ; in other 
words, that perfect inextensibility is fiilly provided for if every 
element of area remains unaltered in the (imagined) displaced 
configuration. But it is clear that perfect inextensibility requires 
that there shall be no alteration in the length of any line on the 
surface connecting P with a neighbouring point; and this 
characteristic is^ therefore, expressed by three equations between 
V, w instead of one — as in Example 1, p. 157. 

Again, when the condition of inextensibility is removed, and 
the surface is extensible, Lagrange assumes that the internal 
work of deformation of the element dS is fully represented by 
XhdS^ i. e. that the work of deformation is simply proportional 
to the change in the area deformed — an assumption which is 
true fox membranes of few known materials. 

M % 
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On the other hand, the similar treatment of a string*, whether 
inextensible or extensible, is perfectly valid, because bds = 0 is 
a perfect expression of inextensibilitjr ; and when the string* is 
elastic, the internal work of deformation is perfectly expressed 
by a term of the form X 6 ds. 

288.3 Elastic Wire. As another example of the method of 
Lagrang‘6, let ns take the case of a thin wire, or rod, in the form 
-of any tortuous curve, acted upon continuously throughout its 
length by a distribution of force (but not of couple), and also by 
special forces at its two extremities, the wire when unstrained 
forming any given curve. 

Supposing the configuration of equilibrium assumed, write 
down the equation of Virtual Work for any imagined small 
derangement of the various points of the wire. It is to be 
observed that, as we are not treating the case of a ri^fid wire, 
we have not the conditions bds = 0, bdS = 0^ which, of course, 
would hold for the rigid wire, and partially express the condition 
of rigidity. 

Now if is the longitudinal tension at any point, the incre- 
ment bd^ of the length of the element ds is resisted by an amount 
of work equal to Tb ds. 

Again, the alteration of curvature produced by the derangement 
of parts and depending on the term bdd will be resisted by an 
internal couple X, and the alteration will be made against an 
amount of work equal to Lbdd. 

Finally, the distortion of the curve denoted by bd<p will be 
resisted by an internal couple Ml and will require an amount of 
work equal to Mbdcf), 

This last distortion (S^<^) is overlooked by Lagrange, whose 
investigation of the problem is in consequence erroneous — as 
pointed out by Bertrand (Bertrand’s edition of the MScanique 
Analytique^ pp. 143, 148, 401). 

Let the special force applied at one extremity, -4, have com- 
ponents (Xj, Fj, Xj), and that applied at the other, O, 
(Xq, Fq, Fq), the co-ordinates of these extremities being (i*?iyi%), 
(a^oyo^o)- 

The equation of Virtual Work, then, is 

^ 4 - 8 + Tj, Sj/q 4 - Xq 8 

•\-Zhz)ds—Thds~Lhdd — Mbd<p] = 0 . ( 1 ) 
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To obtain tbe three general differential equations which 
determine the curve — and which answer to equations (A) of Art. 
284 — ^it would be necessary to substitute in this equation the 
values of hdd, bdip given in (0), Art. 282, and in (e) and {0- 

A. 4. ooo ji j. • j. i x-u i d^hcB d^hx 

Art. 283, and to integrate the terms in — s— » „ > — rv-* 

° ds d^ 

&c., as in Art. 284 ; finally, equating to zero the separate co- 
efficients of 8a?, 8y, ds under the integral sign. 

The equations thus obtained are of great complexity, and 
would not repay any labour bestowed upon them. Moreover, as 
we shall see, the general problem can be more simply treated 
otherwise by a method which is free from false assumptions. 

We shall here confine our illustration of the method of Xia- 
grange to the simple ease* in which the wire forms a plane curve, 
in whose plane are the forces and the displacements ; so that we 
may neglect the terms in Jf— while not assuming that M is zero. 
If we simply put Af = 0, while assuming the curve to be 
tortuous, as Liagiange does, its constitution would be like that 
of a continuous chain of smooth beads strung freely on a string. 
Under this condition, equation (l) becomes simply 

+y’£m(Xdx+ Td^)ds — Fdds — JjbdOl = 0. (2) 

Substituting the values o£bds and bdd, the integral term becomes 


J' [mX8fl?- 


(T- 


I/N dxdbx 


^d^xd^hos T , 

’ (3) 


ds ^ d^ df^ 

.writing down, for simplicity, only the terms relating to a?. 

Integrating the second term once by parts, and the third twice, 
this becomes 

q-similar term iny — term iny 


-/[{ 


mX-k- 


d_ 

ds 


V p) da 


' 8a? 


d^ y 7 -® 

+ similar term in = 0, (4) 


* The following discussioii, be it observed, is given merely as an exercise in the 
Principle of Tirtnal Work. The equations obtained can be arrived at with much 
greater rapidity by direct elementa:^ methods. 
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the suffixes in the terms outside the integral sign having refer- 
ence to the extremities of the wire. 

As the variations 8 x and hy may now be considered indepen- 
dent at all points of the curve, we have at all points 


d I/\dx d^ ^ ^d^x^ _ 




(5) 

( 6 ) 


ds 

^ , ^ 

ds p^ds df^- 

which determine the form of the curve. 

Assuming, for definiteness, the figure of the curve to be concave 
towards the axis of x, if 6 is the acute angle made with this axis 
by the tangent at any point, we have 

dd 1 dx ^ Ay . ^ d^x sin0 , 

-=- = , ^ = cos5, -r = sm0, -rv = ’ a^d so on. 

ds p ds ds d^ p 

Hence (6) and (6) become 

Js ' (^“7) {L^e) + otX = 0 ; (7) 


^.(r-|.)sin0 + g(iicos0) + *»Z= 0. 


(8) 


Performing the differentiations, multiplying the first by cos 0, 
the second by sin0, adding, and putting S — m{X cos d+Y sin &) 
= tangential component of appHed force, we have 


dT 1 dL „ 

+ - — + 8z= 0. 

de p de 


( 9 ) 


Again, multiplying the second by cos 9, the first by sin 0, 
snbtraftfing. and putting iV = m (Y coB0 — Xsin0) = normal com- 
ponent of applied force, we have 




ds^ 


T 

- + iV= 0. 
P 


( 10 ) 


These two equations can be arrived at much more rapidly by 
the direct elementary process. Integratii^ (7) and (8), we have 


(Y-:^)oos0-.^(Zam0) 

(Y-f)^0+^ 


a—fmXds = JP\ 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


P' ds (-^®®®^) = ^—fmYds = q ; 

a and h being constants which we shall presently determine. 
Equations (11) and (12) are easily integrable once more. Por, 
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multiplyiDg the first by sin^, the second hy cos0, and sub- 
tracting, ^jT 

^=— Psin^-i- Qcos5; (13) 

/. It s=~fPd^+J'Qdx + At (1^) 

where is a consisant. 

It is usual to assurae that the value of L at any point is pro- 
portional to the change of curvature at the point ; so that if r is 
the radius of curvature at the point before strain, we have 

•*=^(7-7)’ 

where ^ is a constant depending^ on the rigidity of the wire. 
Hence we have for the determination of the form of the curve 
the equation l 

^ +/Qdx + (1 6) 

Equating to zero, in (4), the terms outside the integral sign, 
we have, so far as one extremity, of the rod is concerned, 

cosd — ^(2/siad)]]d® — J&sin^ 

— (T — sinfl-h ^(2/cos0)J 8y + I/COS 6 =z 0, (17) 

omitting the suffix 1 (for convenience) which may be understood 
to be attached to every letter. The terms relating to the other 
extremity, O, equated to zero, give a precisely similar equation, 
with — X(j, — Tq written instead of 3^. 

Now we may have any of the following circumstances relating 
to the end — 

(a) the end may be perfectly free ; 

(d) the end may be fixed, but not the tangent at it ; 

(c) the end may be larigentially fixed. 

dso * 

If (a) happens, the variations Saj, 5^, ... are all perfectly 

arbitrary, so that their coefficients must be severally zero. 

If (5) happens, 8® = 0 and 8y = 0, therefore the first and 
third terms in (17) disappear without furnishing any equations ; 

but 8 and h~ are quite arbitrary, since the direction of the 

tangent may be varied, at pleasure. Hence the coefficients of 
these terms must be equated to zero. 
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If (c) happens, there is no arbitrary displacement, and each 
term in (17) disappears without famishing- any equation. 

In addition to these eases, we might, of course, have that in 
which the end (by means of a small ring) is constrained to move 
along a given line, y = + g-, so that we should have by = p bee, 

with the result that the coefficient of by is to be equated to 
p times that of 8a; in (17). 

The following results are at once obvious. 

If the end is perfectly free, the change of curvature at it is 
zero, and the tension is equal to the component of the applied 
force along the tangent ; for we have plj = 0, or, by (15), 

1 — — = 0 ; and then equating to zero "the coefficients of 6 a; and 
Po 

by in (17), multiplying the first by cos 6 and the second by sin d 
and adding, we get T = X eos5+ T sin 8. 

If the end is fixed, but not tangentially, the change of curva- 
ture is zero. These results are, of course, at once perfectly 
obvious from elementary considerations. 

The constants of integration in (11), (12), (14), are to be 
determined by the circumstances of the extremities. Thus, if 
both ends are free, and we suppose the integrations to commence 
at the extremity, 0, we have, by substituting the co-ordinates of 
this extremity in (11) and (12), 

— XQ=af; — Tq= b. 

Also substituting those of the other extremity, 

= -Xo - {/mXds'f ; Y^=-r^- \/mYdi\ , 

0 ^ 

results which are at once obvious firbm the most elementary 
principles. 

Substituting these in (14), and observing that jC =0 at the 
end, we have ^ = 0. 

Again, if the end O is tangentially fixed, substituting the 
co-ordinates of the other end in (11) and (12), we have, with the 
aid of (17), a ~ X-^-\-J'mXds ; h •= Y-^+ J" mYds, the co-ordinates 
of A being understood to be those in the general integrals in 
these expressions. Also since Jy = 0 at we have from (14) 

k = fJPdy—J'Qdo}, 

in which the co-ordinates aje’ those of A. 

If loth ends are tangentially fixed, we derive no assistance 
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from tlie terms outside tlie integral sign^ and the course to be 
pursued for the determination of the constants will he at once 
rendered clear to the student if he considers the simpler problem 
of an inextensible string acted upon by gravity, its two ex- 
tremities being fixed at any two given points. The process of 
the determination of constants is this — the forms of X and T as 
functions of the co-ordinates being assumed as given, imagine 
the equation (16) to be completely integrated, taking x as the 
independent variable. 

It is a dififerential equation of the second order, since p involves 
and its integration will introduce two more constants, 

m and n ; so that we should finally have an integral of the form 
<f) (w, y, a, i, n) = 0. 

If, for simplicity, we take the end O for origin and the 
tangent at it for axis of as, while the tangent at A makes a given 
angle a with this axis, we have the following equations — 

(O, 0, a, h, k, m, n) = 0, 

<f> {as, y, a, i, k, m, n) = 0, 

and, in addition, the length of the curve is given, so that 

\^das) -I , , 1 ij 

- — T ^ — da? = / = length of curve. 

J dy 

Hence we have five equations to determine the fi.ve constants. 

S89.] Flexible Inextensible Surface. As another illustra- 
tion of the method of Lagrange, we shall now consider the 
equilibrium of a perfectly fl.exible and perfectly inextensible 
surface. 

The equations which have to he satisfied by the component 
displacements, % w, at every point, when there is perfect 
inextensibility and no other condition, are given in p. 157. 

Let the components of externally applied force per xmit area 
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at any point of the surface be X, T, Z. Then if e denotes 
V 1 +jp^ + gr^, the elementary area dS at any point of the surface 
is ^dxdj/i and we shall have 

yye(X2«+ Yv Zw)dx dy = 0, (1) 

subject to the relations referred to between Wj v, w — ^viz. 
du duo 


dx dx ’ 
dv, dv dw 
dy^ dx^ ^ dy 


dv dw 

dy dy ~ 

dw 


(a) 


Multiplying^ the left-hand sides of these equations by the 

undetermined multipKers X, /*, />, respectively, and adding the 

results under the signs of integration in (1), we have 

- „ „ . fAtt dw^ fdv dw\ 

jX.u + ,T.v + .Z.w + K{-^+p-^) 


IP 


fdu 


in which, after the method of La^rang^e, we may* now treat 
tij w as completely independent. 

Now take the term JJ*\~da)dys and first perform the inte- 
gration with respect to considering y constant. 

Thns J*K^^dx = dco, (3) 

in which the term relates to the point which has one 

extreme value of £c as abscissa (with the supposed constant 
value of y}, and to the point which has the other extreme 
value of as abscissa. These points, occurring at the end and 
the beginning, respectively, of the integration with respect to co 
(y being constant) are points on the bounding edge of the 
^urfaee — points in which it is cut by the plane y — constant. 

Hence JJ \^daj dy = dy — 

in which the single integration is one relating only to the edge, 
and the double is one carried over the whole surface. 

Now, instead of the single integral we may evidently write 
JXu dy ; for this last, when carried contmuously round the edge, 
will include both the terms dy and — 'Sfu'dy^ which belong 
to points having the same y and different extreme values of a?. 
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Treating tlie other double iuteg'rals in. the same "way, we have 
as the equivalent of (1) 

J [_{pda} + \dif) (u + j>tp) + (fidai + pdy) (v + gw)"] 

+ + _ ^(PP + SP-) 


dx 


0 


= 0 . 


(5) 


Equating to zero the coefficients of «, «?, w under the double 
integral, the general equations of equilibrium are 


d\ dp _ 

dx dy ~ ' 

dy dx ’ 

\r+iji.f + 2gp = €{Z—pX — 
in which, as usual. 


( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


dp 




s — 


dp dq 


dy da} 

Now it will be observed that these three eqxiatioiis serve 
merely to determine A., /x, p, and famish ns with no equation for 
the determination of the form of the surface. 

If the bounding edge is fixed at all points, 7^, and w under 
the sign of single integration in (5) are severally zero at all 
points ; so that the terms relating to the edge furnish us with 
no equations. In this case, therefore, we must conclude that 
the form of the surface is geometrically determinate, quite ir- 
respective of the forces acting on it; in other words — if every 
point on the hounding edge of a peTfectly zneccteneihle surface ie 
fooed^ the suTface ean tahe only one figurey no displacement being 
possible at any point on it. 

If the bounding edge is completely free, we must equate to 
zero the coeflBcients of the displacements under the sign of single 
integration, so that the differential equations of the edge are 

dx ^ dy 

p — + X = 0, 

^ da 


da 

dx 


( 9 ) 

■1 = 0 , (. 0 ) 

(where ds is an element of length of the edge) the values of X, ft, p 


^ ^ di 
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in these equations beina* obtained from the aeneral equations 
(6). (7), (8). 

As a -very simple example, take the case of a uniform rectangular 
sheet ABGI)y two of whose sides, AB and (7Z>, are fixed horizontally 
and parallel to each other, gravity being the only external force. We 
know from elementary considerations that the sections of this surface 
by vertical planes perpendicular to the lines AJ? and GD are catenaries ; 
and this result follows from the above equations. For, taking the axis 
of z vertically upwards, and the axis of a? horizontal and perpen<^cular 
to the direction of AB and (7 jD, all differential coefficients with re- 
spect to y vanish, while X = Y=Oy Z = — g i so that the general 
equations give dp ^ 

A. J = — 9 VI +1J®, (1 1) 

while the terms relating to the two free sides give p == 0. iNTow the 
integral of (11) gives at once the Catenary equation between z and cg. 

If the bounding edge, instead of being fixed at all points, has- 
external force applied along it, and if Xq, JF^, Xq be the com- 
ponents of this force at any point of the edge, per unit length, 
the left-hand side of (5) will require the addition of the virtual 
work of this boundary force ; that is, we must add to it the. 
term J* Y ds \ so that the boundary equations (9) 

and (10) must be replaced by 

jaXo + gT^ — = 0, (14) 

the last of which shows that the boundary force must at every 
point lie in the tangent plane to the surface at the point. The 
general equations (6), (7), (8) serve merely to determine A., jit, p ; 
and in all cases the form of the surface is known from the equa- 
tions of the boundary- 

290.] Jellett’s Results. The dynamical treatment of the 
equilibrium of an inextensible surface has conducted us to a 
conclusion with respect to the effect of fixing its bounding edge 
which, although holding good in general, admits of exceptions 
when the bounding edge is selected in a particular manner. 

The properties of inextensible surfaces, with regard to dis- 
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placement, have been very fully treated by J ellett in a paper to 
which the attention of the student is directed — On the Properties 
of Ineastensiile Surfaces, in the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. sxii. 

We cannot do more than summarize the results arrived at in 
this paper. If, for brevity, we put $ — n +pv3, rj = v-\-qjo in 
equations (a) of last Article, the equations of inextensibility 
become 




2or = 0, 

dx ’ 

(1) 

o 

II 

I’l' ' 

(2) 

dq „ 

+ 2tos — 0 ; 

dx 

(3) 


and it is clear that the immobility of a point is fully expressed 
by the conditions ^ = 0, -q = 0, w = 0. 

If now we consider the effect of fixing any curve on the 
sur&ce, the determination of the displacement (if any) of a 
point on the surface is identical with the solution of the follow- 
ing problem; — To find three functions, q, w, which satisfy 
equations (l), (2), (3), and which vanish at all points on the 
given curve. 

Let the differential equation of the projection of the given 
bounding edge on the plane of x, y be 

dy =:m dx. 

It is then shown that the vanishing of q, to at all points on 
this bounding edge will necessitate their vanishing at all points 
on the surface, unless m is such as to satisfy the equation 

r + 2sin + tm^ = 0. (a) 

Now for a whole class of surfaces it is impossible to satisfy 
this equation with any real value of m — ^viz. the class of surfaces 
for which ^ ^ ig ^ all points, 

i. e. for surfaces whose two principal curvatures are of the same 
sign at all points ; so that if a bormding edge of any form is 
fixed on any such surface, no displacement of any point on it is 
possible. 

If the surface is such that at aE points 

rf — s^ = 0 , 
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i.e. if it is a developable, motion will be possible if the fixed edg-e 
is any* one of its rectilinear sections, or its edge of regression. If 
on such a surface a portion of a curve, AB, not coinciding with 
either of these is fixed, the, whole portion of the surface included 
between the rectilinear sections drawn through A and jB, un- 
limited in one direction and bounded by the intercepted portion 
of the edge of regression in the other, is immoveable. 

If the surface is such that at all points 

rt — ^ is negative, 

i.e. if its principal curvatures are of opposite signs, at each 
point there are two directions satisfying (a), and if the bounding 
edge coincides with a curve satisfying this equation at all points, 
displacement is possible. 

291.] Particular Case of Plexible Surface. The only case to 
which the investigation given by Lagrange in the M^oanique 
Analyiiqvre applies without error is that of a flexible extensible 
surface of such a nature that the work done at any point by the 
internal forces exerted over the contour of any element of area, 
dS^ when this ax’ea receives a small change, is proportional solely 
to the amoimt of increase S dS^ of the area, and not dependent in 
any way on its change of shape. 

Let P be any point on the surface, and at P draw any line 
PQ, of infinitesimal length, in the surface. Then, in general^ 
the force exerted over the length PQ by the portion of the 
surface at one side on the portion of the surface on the other 
side, of PQ, will be oblique to PQ ; but whatever be the nature 
of the surface, there are two directions, P and of PQ such 

that this force is perpendicular to PQ (as will be shown in the 
chapter on Strain and Stress) ; the udo of this normal 

force divided by the length PQ, over which it is exerted is called 
suoface’-tension. If the surface-tensions on PQ^ and PQ^ aro equal, 
it follows (as will be subsequently proved) that the stress exerted 
on every elementary length PQ drawn on the surface near P is 
a normal force, and the surface-tension is constant all round P. 
If we denote this constant value at P by iV, it will be easily seen, 
by taking for dS any small closed surface, that for a small 
increase of its area the work done by the (normal) stress all round 
is 

(Apply esffl^tly the reasoning' in iEsample 3, p. 117, by wbieb 
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it is sliown that the element of work done by the pressure of 
a gas is jodv.) 

If the surface has attained its eqtiilibrium configuration, and 
if we imagine displacements [u, w\ at each point as before, the 
equation of Virtual Work will be 

Yv -V Zw) dmdy /NhdS = 0. (l) 

Now, if the element of superficial area, d8^ is that cut off by- 
two very close planes perpendicular to the asis of os and two very 
close planes perpendicular to the axis of y, we have dS = c dcody ; 
and the changes in the co-ordinates will cause dmdy to become 


das dy ^ ^ once found. Hence 

hdS = edasdy-^dccdy . be 


^da 

r/du 

=[(s+ 


dy 

dv 


pbp + qhq- 


dy^ e 


Substituting^ in this expression the values of Sp and 8 q given 
in Art. 283, and then integrating (1) in the usual way, and 
equating to zero the coefficients of u, v, w under the sign of 
double integration, we have the equations 
^ d.^N 




dx 

d.eN 

dy 

d pN 


d p^N d pqN ^ 

da e dy € ’ 

d pq2T ^ d ^ 

da e dy e ’ 

d qlT 
€ 


= 0 , 


da e dy 
which hold at all points on the surfeee. 

Denoting ^ these equations may be written 


, rr « 

•s-T- + qTJ = 0 , 


dy 


(3) 


f^Z—V =0. (4) 

Substituting in (2) and (3) the value of TJ given by (4). we 
have a.N _ _ dN 


dN . „ 
* = 


= r+2^; 


(5) 
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and i£ 'Xdx 4- + Zdz = — IT, the diflPerential of single function , 

n, these last equations give 

N^Tl^a, ( 6 ) 

where ^ is a constant. 

Now 2T may ie regarded indifferently ae the surface-teneion or as 
the potential work of the stress {static energy) per unit area on the 
surface^ hecause the potential work of the stress for an increment 
of area equal to hdS is -ZV"x hdS, Hence (6) asserts that in the 
equilibrium configuration the sum of the potential works of stress 
and of external forces per unit area is the same at all points on 
the surface- 

The values of and given in (5) when substituted in V 

rr ?r+ (y + g") ^ + (1 +y ) t 

i 

Now if jR^ and are the principal radii of curvature of the 
surface at any point, we have (Salmon’s Geometry of Three 
Dimensions^ Chap. XI.), 

J_ 1 _ (1 + gg)r - + (1 +y ) t 

so that iU = pX-\-qY+{t^-l)Z+N(^ + ^), 
and therefore (4) becomes 

But the left-hand side of this equation is the component, F^, 
of the external forces along the normal to the surface ; hence we 

liave 1 . 1 _ F^ 

R^^ N~ -n+a W 

as the equation of the surface. 

This equation can be at once obtained by a direct elementary 

process, as will be shown in a subsequent chapter. 

If the surface is one acted upon by gravity only, and if it lies 

very nearly in a horizontal plane, from which z is measured, we 

may neglect such products as pg^ pz, pr^ &c., and equation (4) 

gives ^‘—N{r + t) = 0, 

where nr is the weight per unit area of the surface ; or 

d^z d^z nr , 

^ + - 3*2 = — = const. 
dor dy^ a 


have 


Rx^ R^ 
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292.] Surfieice-Tension of a Xiiquid. At each, point, P, of the 
surface of contact of a liquid with a gas, another liquid, or a solid, 
there exists a tension, the magnitude of which across a given 
elementary length PQ in the tangent plane at P is the same for 
all directions of P Q ; and the amount of this tension divided by* 
P Q is, as just stated, the surface-tension at P. 

The main laws to which this surface-tension is subject are the 
following : — 

1. For a given liquid in contact with any given substance it 
is the same at all points on the surface of contact. 

2. It varies with the temperature, becoming less as the 
temperature becomes greater. 

3 . It varies if the substance with which the liquid is in con- 
tact is varied. Thus, it is not the same on the surface of water 
in contact with air as on the surface of water in contact with 
mercury. 

4 . It is independent of the curvature of the surface of contact. 
Thus, if a soap bubble is blown out through the end of a tube, 
the surface-tension of the film (in contact with air) is the same 
when the diameter of the bubble is 6 inches as it was when the 
diameter was 1 inch. 

This curious fact at once distinguishes the nature of the dis- 
tention of a liquid film from that of the distention of an elastic 
string, because for the latter ‘the magnitude of the tension 
increases with the extension, while the tension of the liquid film 
is independent of the extension of its sur&ce. 

A probable explanation of this result for a liquid (suggested to 
the Author by Mr. W. G, Gregory) may be found in the fact 
that the molecules of a liquid are moveable on each other with 
very great ease, so that when, by a distention of the extreme 
surface layer of molecules, the molecules which surrounded any 
molecule P have their distances from P increased, their vacant 
places on the surface are taken by others which come up to the 
surface by the thinning of the film, thus leaving the molecular 
arrangement roxmd P practically unaltered — unless the surface is 
reduced helow a thickness less than the diameter of the ‘sphere 
of molecular activity^ (Art. 293 ), in which case the constancy 
of surface-tension ceases. 

The existence of surface-tension may be demonstrated experi- 
mentally in several ways. One of the simplest methods consists 

VOL. II. 3sr 
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in taking a recijaaigle formed of brass strips or wiresj JBC 
CD, and DF (Fig. 26 a), of wMcb the Erst three are in one rigid 
piece, while the last, BF, is capable of sliding up and down on 
the bars AB and DC. 

The space, ahcd^ enclosed by the four bars being vacant, dip 
the system into a soap solution, thus forming a film (represented 

by the shading) in this space ; this film 
attaches itself to all the bars ; and if 
the moveable bar BF is not restrained 
by the fingers, it will be drawn along 
the others by the film until it reaches 
BC. If BF is not too heavy, and the 
plane of the bars is held vertical, BG 
being above JEF^ this latter will be 
lifted by the tension of the film. 

Another very striking illustration of the existence of surface- 
tension is obtained thus : — Take a circular brass wire, A (Fig, 

2 , 6 ^): dip it into the soap 
solution, thus covering 
its area on withdrawal 
with a thin film (repre- 
sented by the shading) ; 
no^ form a loop of a 
piece of thread and place 
it gently on the surface 
of the film. This loop 
is represented hjal in the figure. Now perforate the film inside 
the loop by a pin or fine wire, and instantly the loop of thread is 
drawn out into a circle, c, by the contracting film. 

This experiment illustrates not only the existence of surface- 
tension, but also another property to which we shall presently refer.* 

At the temperature 20 ° C. the surface-tension of water in con- 
tact with air is 81 dynes per centimetre; for mercury in contact 
with air it is 640 dynes per centimetre ; and for mercury in con- 
tact with water 418 dynes per centimetre (see Everett’s Units and 
Physical Constants^ p. 42)., 

For the best method of measuring surface-tension, and verify- 
ing its independence of the curvature of the surface, the reader 
may consult Plateau’s Statique BxpSrimentale et Tlieorique des 




^ Namely, the property of mirntTmim area. Art. 295. 
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Liquides soumis aux seulee Forces Moleculaires^ vol. i., pp. 272, &c. 
This work ahounds in beautiful illustrations of the forms assumed 
by* liquid films, and contains precise information on all the details 
necessary for experiments. 

293.] Forms of IiiquidL Surfaces. The molecules of a liquid 
which lie on its bounding* surface — that is, its surface of contact 
with a solid or with a fluid — experience attraction from other 
molecules of the liquid which are at infinitely small distances 
from them. Thus, a molecule at any point, P, on the boimding 
surface will experience attraction from all the liquid molecules 
which lie in a hemisphere having* P as centre and an extremely 
small mdius, PQ. The distance PQ is called the radius of mole- 
cular activi-fcy, the attraction of two molecules separated by a 
distance greater than PQ being insensible.* If at each point P 
on the surface we measure off the distance PQ along the normal, 
the Q points form a layer parallel to the bounding surface such that 
the surface molecules are unacted upon by the layers below this one. 

If also we produce the normal at P into the surrounding 
medium — ^i. e. the solid body, or air, or any superincumbent 
fluid — the liquid molecule at P will be acted upon by a mole- 
cule of this medium at a certain distance PQ^ along this normal, 
and by all molecules whose distances from P are less than PQ' 
"We shall thus have another layer of molecules in the medium 
defining the limits within which the surface molecules of the 
liquid are acted upon by those of the medium. 

Now, without any a priori knowledge of the magnitude of the 
radius of molecular activity either for the liquid or for the body 
in contact with it, it can be shown (as was first shown by Laplace, 
Mec. Ci^., supplement to Book X.) that at any point, P, on the 
liquid surface the force per unit area due to the effective molecular 
attractions of the liquid itself and of the medium with which the 
liquid is in contact is of the form 

where A and F are constants fox the same liquid and same sur- 
rounding medium, provided the temperature is constant, and 

, jBg principal radii of curvature of the liquid surface at 


* The facfc that a liqxdd rises to the same height in a capillary tube, whatever 
its thicTcness^ provided its internal diameter is constant, is supposed to justify this 
assumption. 


N % 
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F, both principal sections being" supposed to be convex towards the 
medinmatP. If both are concave towaxda the medium, the molecular 
force per unit area is , 1 ^ 

and if one is eonca-ve, the corresponding radius of curvature is to 
be taken negatively in (1). 

The quantity iV is the surface-tension of the liquid when in 
contact with the given medium. With regard to the constant 
A nothing appears to have been determined (Clerk Maxwell’s 
Article on Capillary Action in the JEncyclopcedia Fritannica')^ except 
that it is much greater than the teim depending on curvature. 

IVom the expression (1) it appears that even when the liquid 
surface is plane, there is normal pressm^e at each point due to 
molecular action. This is due to the fact that about any point on 
the surface only one-half of the sphere of influencing molecules 
can be described. A molecule at a finite distance from the surface 
would be subject, on the contrary, to molecular attractions in all 
directions round it. 

Suppose, then, a liquid mass not acted upon by any external 
forces. For such a mass the expression (1) must be constant all 
over its surface, i.e. 1 

Pi Pg ^ 

at all points on the surface.* A drop of olive oil in a mixture of 
water and alcohol, which is made to have the same specific gravity 
as the oil, will be an approximation to such a liquid mass ; and 
by seizing this drop between two wires in the shapes of any closed 
curves, or by allowing the drop to form round a solid of any shape 
held in the suspending liquid mixture by a veiy fine wire, we can 
obtain as many figures of liquid surfaces as we please, each satis- 
fying equation (3). A full description of beautiful experiments 
of this kind will be found in M. Plateau’s work just quoted. 

If in (a) of last Article we have constant and also W con- 
stant, we have a surface satisfying equation (3), i. e. its form 
will be one of those assumed by a liquid surface under the 
conditions just described. 

Instead of obtaining such surfaces by means of drops of oil, 
we may very easily obtain beautiful illustrations of them by 
means of soap bubbles. A soap bubble is a thin liquid film 



* TMs result -will be deduced in a note at the end of the Volume. 
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wMch. is in contact with, air at "both, sides of the suifaee. Wlien 
it is "blown out through the end of a tube, its surface is spherical, 
and the normal intensity of external force, is the excess of 
the air pressure per unit area inside over that outside — assuming- 
that the film is so thin that its weight per unit area is wholly 
negligible. For this case, if 12 is the radius of the sphere, the 
intensity of pressure on the outer (convex) surface due to 
molecular attraction is 

* 

while on the inner surfece the intensity of pressure due to 
the same cause is 2iV^ 

Hence the resultant intensity of pressure due to this cause is 

4iV 
B ’ 

and if jtj is the excess of internal air pressure over external air 
pressure per unit area, we have 

Hence for all sizes of the bubble we have jp . JB constant. 

Por any shape of the film, the resultant of the molecular pres- 
sure intensities exerted at any point on both sides is 

and if the excess of air pressure is, as before, we have 

i —— 

'B^'''B,~ 

If JO = 0, i.e. if the inner and outer surfaces are both in contact 
with the atmosphere, we must have 

1 1 


(S) 


( 6 ) 


A Bo ~ 


( 7 ) 


that is, the two principal curvatures are equal and opposite at all 
points on the sturface. 

Several possible forms of equilibrium of films are at once 
obvious. Thus, a closed surface consisting of a cylinder ter- 
minated by two spherical caps is obviously possible ; and if r is 
the radius of the cylinder and that of the sphere, the left-hand 

1 2 
side of (6) is — all over the cylindrical portion, and over the 

spherical ends ; therefore r' = 2r. 
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This fig^ure is very easily produced thus. Take two wires, 
each formed into a circle (two or three inches in diameter) ; 
support one circle horizontally on three legs (each about two 
inches high) ; by means of a thread fastened at three points on 
the circumference suspend the other circle with its plane parallel 
to that of the first circle, vertically over this circle, the distance 
between the planes of the circles being about three inches ; then 
dip the end of a glass tube in the soap solution, and through 
this end blow a bubble between the two wires, enlarging the 
bubble until it attains complete contact with each circle. The 
surface of the bubble will then form a film between the two 
circles, and each wire will be covered with a spherical cap. 

By raising the upper circle, or lowering it, the radii of the 
spheres can be diminished or increased, and the cylindrical form 
obtained. 

The persistence of these films is greatly increased by adding 
glycerine to the soap and water, and by this means M. Plateau 
has obtained films which lasted for 1 8 hours. 

Again, having obtained the cylinder with two spherical ends, 
rupture the spherical caps by driving a wire or a glass rod down 
through them in a direction parallel to the asds of the cylinder. 
The portion of surface connecting the circulax wires will remain, 
but its shape instantly alters from that of a cylinder, becoming 
a surface generated by the revolution of a catenary round its axis. 
Por in this case, as p = 0, the surface satisfies equation (7) ; and 
as the surface is one of revolution, its two principal ra di i 
of cmvature at any point are the radius of curvature of the 
meridian, or revolving cutfve, and the normal terminated by 
the axis of revolution. Now it is well known that the catenary 
is the curve in which these are equal and opposite. 

The figure of the film thus formed is called a Catenoid. 

Of films whose surfiaces are surfaces of revolution there are 
three classes which have been experimentally investigated by 
Plateau. We proceed to deduce their forms analytically. 

Let p be the radius of curvature at any point, P, of the 
meridian, and n the length of the normal between JP and the 
axis of revolution. Then (6) becomes 



( 8 ) 


Let A (Fig* 2 , 64 .^ be a plane circular iron wire, two or three 
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inches in diameter, lying horizontally over a table ; suspended 
vertically over it let there be another circular wire, jB, of the same 
or different diameter, both having been previously moistened 
with the liquid, and blow through one end of a tube a soap bubble 
until its surface comes 
into contact with both 
wires. Then the film 
will assume a figure of 
revolution between the 
wires terminating in 
spherical caps (not re- 
presented in the figure) 
covering the wires. 

The air inside it will have no communication with the outside 
air. By causing B to approach or to recede from A, the figure 
of the film will be altered. 

Let AB be the axis of revolution, Bt the tangent to the 
meridian at and Btn and Bii the ordinate and normal. Let 
8 be the length of the arc of the meridian measured from some 
fixed point at the left of P up to P ; let LBtm, = d, and Bm — y. 
Then (8) becomes cos0 1 

(9) 



tls 


y 


— > 
a 


2N 

wliere a is put for — • 
JP 


dv 

Again, ^ s= sin 6 ^ so tkat (9) becomes 


— ^ sin B cos Bdy = -dy. 

CL ^ 

Integrating this (since it holds at all points), we have 

ycos0 = + 

where ^ is a constant ; or, finally, if Bn = n, 

^ 2aP 


( 10 ) 


Now if jp is the perpendicular from the focus of an ellipse 
on the tangent at any point, and r the distance of this point 
from the focus, we have 

2a^ 2a 

where a and h are the semiaxes. Comparing (10) and (11), we 
see that B is the focus of an eUipse touching the line AJB 


^ \r 2a' 


(11) 
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at % tlie semiaxes of this ellipse being a (^or — ) and V2 or 

j and this ellipse is therefore invariable whatever be 

the position of P on the meridian. 

Hence* the meridian curve of the film is the locus of the focus 
of a given ellipse which rolls along the line AJS^ The conic 
being an ellipse, the locus is called an Tlndnloid^ and is the 
curve actually represented in the figure. 

If the rolling conic is a parabola, the locus of its focus is 
a catenary, and the surface of the film is the catenoid, already 
discussed. 

If the rolling conic is a hyperbola, the locus of the focus 
is a curve having a series of loops, and the corresponding shape 
of the film is called a Nodoid, 

The Nodoid is produced in the same way as the Unduloid, 
the greater or less distance between the parallel rings between 
which the bubble is blown determining the character of the 
surface; but it is obvious that only the portion between two 
nodes can be actually obtained. This curve resembles that of 
the third class of elastic curves (see Fig. ^69, next chapter). 
The names of these curves have been given them by M. Plateau. 

394.] Connection with Elliptic Integrals. The abscissa and 
ordinate in the Unduloid and Nodoid are readily expressible 
in terms of Elliptic Eunctions. If in (10) of last Article for n 

we put obtain 




{^^ + 2ah)-^ = 2ay, 

+ 2 aky {dc^ + ded^. 


•\-2dh!)dy 


V — + 4 a {a — K) ^ — 4 c^Ti?' 


= ±,dx. 


or 


±a^ 


dy isz das. 


( 1 ) 


VC 

by puttings + — 4(zA, and = +2ah\ so tbat a and 

/3 axe the greatest and least values of the ordinate- Make the 
usual substitution, ^2 _ ^^2 ^2 giii2 (2) 


* This Theorem is due to Delaunay. 
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Then, putting = 


./32 




■we have 


y = aA(<^), (3) 

das = (^aAcf> + (4) 

When <f> = 0, y = a, and when y = Hence in 

2 

Kg- if ^ and JE are tlie points of maximum and minimum 
ordinates all values of between 0 and ~ correspond to points on 

a 

the curve between D and JE ; and as w increases with <f>^ we take 
a positive sign outside the brackets in (4). 

The abscissa is given by the equation 

£G= a U(<t>)±fiJE{4>y (5) 

Since in the XJnduloid the tangent can never be parallel to 

fTs/ 

the axis of y, we can never have — = 0, therefore the + sign 

in the numerator of the left-hand side of (l) belongs, •fco the 
XJnduloid and the — sign to the Hodoid. Hence also in (5) 
the + and — signs correspond to these curves. 

Again, we have in the XJnduloid 




dy sin qb cos <j> 


tan<^3 


so that will vanish when 

tan cf) = or y — 


and there is a point of inflexion at the corresponding point. 

If ^ is the length of the arc between JD and any point, P, 
on the curve, we find ^ ^ . 

and the area of the surface generated by the revolution of DP 
about the axis of aj is 2^a(a-J-/3) . E(i<p). 

If o = ;8, -the surface becomes a cylinder. 

When a is slightly different from yS (i.e. when is small), 
the form of the meridian exirve is that of a curve sines, as is 
easily proved. 
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395.] Minirpum Property of Films. If we seek to determine 
the general equation of a surface which., subject to enclosing 
a given volume, has a minimum area, we obtain the equation 

sJvT 

(a being a constant), which gives us the general property 


Jl J- — i 

i?2 ^ ' 


(a) 


at every point on the surface- Now this is, by (3), Art. 293, 
precisely the general property of the surfaces of films and of 
liquids unacted upon by external bodily force- 

The connection between the two problems might have been 
foreseen by the principle of minimum or maximum Static Energy, 
combined with the fact that the surface-tension is a constant for 
all forms of the film. For if N and S are the surface-tension 
and area of the film, since (Art. 291) can be regarded as the 
Static Energy per unit area, the product 

JN^xS 


is the total potential work of the forces of the system, and this 
is simply proportional to the area of the surface. (See p. 178.) 

Hence the question of the stability or instability of any of 
the forms of liquid surfaces can be exhibited in the following 
form: Subject to its bounding conditions, is the area of the 
surface greater or less than that of any surface differing infinitely 
little from it and satisfying the same differential equation, 

JR^ a 

The determination of the nature of the equilibrium in this 
way will often, however, be very troublesome, inasmuch as the 
comparison of the areas will involve the retention of small quan- 
tities to at least the second order ; for the deduction of the general 
equation (a) satisfied by all the surfaces under comparison has 
been made by the retention of small quantities of the Jirst 
order. 

In this way M. Mathieu {TMorie de la CajAllarite^ pp. 73, &c.) 
has discussed the stability of a cylinder of oil formed between 
two equal circular plates in Plateau’s glycerine mixture, and he 
arrives at the result that the figure is stable only for distances 
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between the plates greater than the semicircumferenee and less 
than the circumference of either plate. 

296.] Stability of the Catenoid. Clerk Maxwell (Article on 
Capillary Action, JBneyclop. Brit.) has applied a simple and in- 
genious method to the determination of the Stability of the 
Catenoid, without the direct consideration of minimum area. 

Thus, let B and C (Fig. 222 , Art. 186) be two fixed points, 
and Oat a fixed right line parallel to BC. 

Then there are two catenaries which pass through B and C 
and have Oat for their common axis. For, if BC z=: 2 k, and the 
distances of B and C from Oat are each equal to r, we have 

h A 

2r = c{eo+e~'>), 

and it is very easy to prove that only two (if any) real values 
of c can be found to satisfy this equation; i.e. there can be 
drawn, only two catenaries. Let these catenaries be JBAC and 
SA^C (the latter not represented in the figure)^ the vertex, A% 
of the second being, suppose, between O and A. Every catenary 
lying above BAG and every catenary lying below BA'C has its 
horizontal axis lying helow Oco ; and every catenary lying between 
BAG and BA^C has its axis above Ox. 

Now, supposing Ox to be the b*ne joining the centres of the 
two parallel circular wires between which is formed a soap film, 
these wires passing through B and C, the catenoids generated 
by the revolution of BAG and of BA'G are possible figures of 
equilibrium. 

Draw a catenary BaG slightly above BAG’; let it revolve 
round Ox^ and consider whether positive or negative work should 
be done on a film coinciding with the catenoid BAG in order to 
make it coincide with the quasi-catenoid BaG. 

Let P be any point on B aGi draw the normal at P meeting 
Ox in n and the horizontal axis of BaG in m. Then the radius 
of curvature of this curve at P is equal and opposite to Pm^ and 
therefore the principal radii of the surface generated by the 
revolution of the curve round Ox are Pn and — Pm^ so that 
the sum of its curvatures measured towards the interior of this 
quasi-catenoid is 11 

which is positive. Now if p is the intensity of the pressure 
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excess wMcLl must be applied to the surface at P to keep the 
film in equilibrium iu the figure of tbe quasi-catenoidj we bave 

J 1_ _ ^ (B) 

(Art. 293), aud p must therefore be applied as an outward pressure, 
i.e. in the sense nP. This holds at all points on the quasi- 
catenoid.4a(7, since (a) is everywhere positive. Hence to change 
the film fi:om the catenoid PAG to the quasi-catenoid PaC, 
requires positive work, and there is therefore no tendency to 
such a displacement (Art. 274). 

Again, draw a catenary P^C very slightly below PAC. 
Since its axis is higher than Ooe, Pm is now < P», and the sum 
of its principal curvatures at every point is positive towards the 
exterior of the film, so that this involves a pressure excess, jb, 
directed towards the interior ; i. e. positive work would be 
required to change the catenoid PAC into the quasi-catenoid 
P^C. The catenoid PAC is, therefore, stable. 

In precisely the same way, if we consider the work which 
would be required to change the catenoid PA'C into a very close 
quasi-catenoid above it, we see that this work is negative, so 
that there is a tendency to this displacement ; and if the slight- 
est motion in this direction is given to the film,- it will move 
continually up to coincidence -with the stable catenoid PAC. 
To change the film PA'C into a quasi-catenoid below it requires, 
in the same way, negative work. Hence a displacement in this 
direction would increase indefiixitely, and the catenoid PA^C is, 
therefore, unstable. 

It is easily seen that the -tangents at P and C -to the upper 
(s-table) catenoid intersect above the axis Ox of the catenary, 
while those drawn to the unstable catenoid intersect below it. 
This form of the criterion of the stabili-ty or instabiU-ty is given 
by Clerk Maxwell in the Article referred to. 

It is understood, of course, that the ends of the catenoid are 
open to the external air and not closed by plates. If they are 
closed, the equilibrium -will in all cases be necessarily stable — 
the film being presumed strong enough to resist rup-ture firom 
slight mo-tions. 
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EQUILIBEIUM OE STEINGS AND SPRINGS. 

297.] Tangential and Kormal Resolutions. We now pro- 
pose to complete the discussion of the equilibrium of flexible 
strings by considering the case in which the external forces are 
not coplanar. 

Reverting to Mg. 221 of Chapter XII, consider the equilibrium 
of the element PQ apart from the rest of the string. Then the 
external force per unit mass at P will be, as before, of the form 
(p (a?, y, «), where (a?, 2 ) are the co-oi*dinates of P ; and the 

external force exerted on P^ wiU be 

<f) (a?, y, ig) X kcrdSf or k(yFcls, 

where & and cr axe the density and area of normal section at P. 

Now, the element PQ is kept in equilibrium by three forces 
— namely, the tension (T) at P, the tension (T+dT) at Q, and 
the external force (ka-Fda), which acts at the middle point of PQ. 

These three forces must be coplanar and meet in a point. 
Now, the two tensions act along two consecutive tangents to 
the string, and as the plane of two consecutive tangents to any 
curve in space is the osculatinff jilane, we see that — 

The resultant applied force at any point of a flexible siring aets 
in the osculating plane of the string at the point. 

If the string is stretched over any smooth surface by means 
of two forces applied at its extremities, the only applied force 
which is continuously distributed throughout the string is the 
reaction of the surface; and as this reaction is everywhere 
normal to the surface, we see that — 

A siring which is stretched along any smooth surface, and acted 
m by no external forces, except the reaction of the surface and two 
terminal tensions, has its osmlating plane at every point normal to 
the surface. 
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The string in this ease assumes the form of a shortest linej or 
geodesic, on the surface. 

Let Pt he the tangent and Pn the normal at P ; let dd he 
the angle between the tangents at P and Q ; and let 0 be the 
angle between Pdm and Pi. 

Then, resolving along Pi the forces acting on the element, we 
have (T-{-dT)coBdd -i-&a-Peos4>ds — T = 0 i 

but eosdff = 1, I'l-yhc' ino- (dB^ ; therefore this equation gives 


dT 

-J- + Aar P GOB <f> = 0 , 


( 1 ) 


which asserts that the rate of variation of the tension per unit 
of len^h along* the string is numerically eq^ual to the tangential 
component of the applied force per unit of length. 

Again, resolving the forces along the normal, we have 

(T-^ dT) Bind d— A ct PsiJKpds = 0 , 

ds 

or since p, the radius of curvature at P, is equal to ^ j 


T 

^crPsin<^ = 0, 

9 


(2) 


which asserts that the curvature of the string at any point is 
equal to the normal force per unit of length divided by the 
tension* 

From (1) we have t = C—fkrrPGOB (pds, 

where <7 is au arbitrary coustaut. Now, cos (pds is the pro- 
jection of ds on the direction of F. Denoting this projection 

^7 T= G-fhcrFdf. (3) 

But fh (tF df is evidently the potential of the applied forces if 
they are a conservative system. Hence, if V and denote 
the potentials at two points in the string at which the tension 
are T and we have ^ ~ ^jr 

or the dij^erence of the tenaione at any two jpoinfa ia equal to the 
difference of the potentiate — a result which we shall fund to be 
true also in the case in which the string rests on a smooth 
surface. 

298.] Equations of Equilibrium. Let the force F acting on 
the unit mass at any point P whose co-ordinates are cs, y^ z be 
resolved into three components, Z parallel to three fixed 
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rectangular axes. Then the components acting on the element 
PQ are kcrXcls^ her Yds ^ kerZds. Also the components of the 
tension acting on the extremity P are 

m^j>/ . 

ds' ds^ ds’ 

the components of this tension are affected with negative signs^ 
since, when the element PQ is considered apart, the tension at 
P will he directed towards the left-hand side of Fig. where 
the origin of co-ordinates is supposed to be. 

These components of the tension will at any point be functions 
of the length of the arc measured from some origin point, of 
the string up to the point considered. Thus, if AP = we 
shall have dx 

and the component of the tension at Q is therefore + or 



Hence, for the equilibrium of PQ, resolving forces parallel to 
the axis of ^3 we have 

+ &aXde—T~= 0, 
as 

OTf rejecting the terms which cancel, dividing out by ds^ and 


diminishing ds indefinitely, and denoting hrr hy the mass per 


tmit length., 


0 ) 

Similarly, 

|(p|)+«r=o, 

( 2 ) 



( 8 ) 

Performing the differentiations, we obtain 




(4) 



(5) 



( 6 ) 
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Por tte future we shall systematically use (a, y3, y) for the 
direetioii.-angles of the tangent at any point P of a curve, the 
positive sense of this tangent being that in which the arc, «, 
measured up to P from some origin point on the curve, receives 
a positive increase. 

Also by (f, rj, C) "we shall denote the direction-angles of the 
radius of absolute curvature at P, iaien in positive seme from P 
towards the centre of curvature. 

We may suppose these angles to be measured from lines drawn 
at P parallel to the positive directions of the axes of co-ordinates. 

Equations (4), (5), ( 6 ) may then be written 


T . dT 

— cos c + - 7 - cos a + mX = 0 , 
p ds 


T 

— cost) + 
p 


■ cos ^ + mT = 


0 , 


( 8 ) 


P dT 

— cos C+ cos y + mZ = 0 . 


Multiplying these by cos a, cos /9, cos y and adding, we have 

^+mS=0, ( 10 ) 


where 8 — the component of the forces along the positive sense 
of the tangent. This equation gives 

T = C — f8ds= C — fm {Xda}+ Yd^ + Zdz), 

which is obviously the same as (3) of last Article. 

dT 

Again, eliminating T and -j- from (7), ( 8 ), '(9), we have 


cos cos a, X 
cosj/, cos;3, P = 0, 
cos C cos y, Z 
or XcosO + Tcostp + Zeos-^fr = 0, (11) 

where (fl, <j>, i/f) are the direction-angles of the normal to the 
oscnlsj ling plane. This equation asserts — what is evident from 
first principles — ^that the resultant external force at any point 
lies in the osculating plane. 

Another form of the value of T is obtained by integrating (l), 
( 2 ), (3) separately, and squaring and adding. Thus 

= {A -fmXdsf^iJB-fmYdsf + {C—fmZdsf, ( 12 ) 
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C being* constants whieli must be determined after each 

integration by knowing the values oi T—^ ... at the point from 
which s is measured. 

Again, by multiplying (7), (8), (9) by cos cos?;, cos C and 
adding, rp 

= 0, (13) 

P 

where JP is the component force along the ladius of curvature in 
the positive sense (i.e. towards the centre of curvature). 

The equations of the curve formed by the string are obtained 
from (1), (2), (3) thus, by elimination of T, 

Ji — fmXd^ B—fmYd% C---J*mZds 

da da da 


From (10) it follows that if at no point of the atringia there any 
component force along the tangent^ ike tmision will he conatant 
throug7ioy±. 

299.] String on a Smooth Surface. Now suppose that the 
string, while acted upon continuously by any forces, is placed on 
a smooth surface, which produces at each point a normal reaction, 
equal to Rda on the element of length da at the point, P, 

We shall denote by (^, m^ri) the direction-angles of the normal 
to the surface in the sense in which jR acts along the normal. 
Then we have simply to add the components Pcos^, Roosm, 


22 cos ^ to X, y, and Z, respectively in equations (l), (2), (3), or 
(7), (8), (9) of last Article, so that our equations are now 

T dT 

— cos£-h- 5 -cos cos/ = 0, 

p aa 


(1) 

T dT 

— COS/7+ cos 3-f^X+Pcosw = 0, 

p da 


(2) 

T dT 

— cos^+ *T- cosy cos ^ = 0. 

p da 


(3) 


If 6) is the angle between the radius of curvature and the 
inward drawn normal to the surface at JP (i. e- the normal drawn 
in the aenae oppoaite to that' of R\ we have by multiplying these 
by cos/, cos »^5 cos? 2 -, and adding, 

T 

R-{-mN cosio == 0, (4) 

P 

N being the normal force per unit mass in the sense of 22. 
von. II. o 
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By mtiltiplyiiig by cos a, cos jS, cos y and adding', we have 

— +mS=0, (5) 

just as in the case of a free string*. 

When the applied forces have a potential, F, the integral of 
this equation, as in Art. 192, is 

( 6 ) 

In the particular case in which the string rests on any smooth 
surface under the influence of gravity, this equation gives 

T — T^—mg (y-yo). ( 7 ) 

the axis of y being a vertical line. Prom this it follows that all 
points at which the tension is the same lie in the same horizontal 
plane. 

The curve of equilibrium of the string is found by eliminating 
T and R from the equations (1), (2), (3). Thus, if we eliminate 
dT 

first and iZ, we have 
a9 

rrtd^cs ^ dm du 

37 ’ 33 

rg+«r, % $ =0, (8) 




in which w = 0 is the equation of the given surface, so that 

cos I : cosm : cos n = ^ • The value of T derived by in- 

dx dg dz 

tegrating (5) must be substituted in (8), and we then get a 
difierential equation which, with « = 0, determines the curve. 

800.] String on a Rough. Surface. If a string, acted on 
by no forces, is stretched over a rough surface it need not, as 
in the case of a smooth sur&ce, assume the form of a geodesic or 
shortest line. One simple case in which it will be a geodesie is 
that in which it is about to slip on the surface at every point in 
the direction of the tangent to the string at this point. 

Geodesic . Consider the equilibrium of an element, PQ, of the 
string, whose length is ds, and suppose that it is about to slip in 
the direction QP. The element is acted upon by three forces — 
namely, a tension T, at P, a tension T+dT, at Q, and the total 
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resistance of the rough surface, which must pass through the 
intersection of the tang^ents at P and Q. 

It is evident that we may consider this total resistance as 
acting at P, ultimately, since it is of the form being 

a finite quantity, and if it 
be assumed to act at any 
point between P and Q, its 
components in any direc- 
tions will differ from those 
of the total resistance sup- 
posed to act at P by in- 
finitesimals of the order of 
Hesolve the total re- 
sistance at P into a normal 
force, Itds^ and a force in the tangent plane, /x being the 

coefficient of friction between the string and the surface. 

Now the component [iRds must act along the tangent at P, 
since, by hypothesis, slipping is about to take place along this 
tangent. Hence the three forces P, T+dT^ and fxJRds being all 
in the osculating plane of the curve at P, the remaining force, 
must also lie in this plane ; that is, the osculating plane at 
every point of the curve contains the normal to the surface. 
Hence the string assumes the form of a geodesic. 

Denoting the angle between the tangents at P and Qhj dO^ 
we have, by resolving along the tangent at P, 

dT+ixUde = 0 . ( 1 ) 

Again, resolving along the normal at P, 

TdO — 0 . ( 2 ) 

From (1) and (2) we have 
dT 

— j^^de = 0 , T — 

C being the constant of integration, and B the sum of the angles 
of contingence^ or angles between successive tangents to the 
string from any chosen point, -4, to the point, P. Let Pq be the 
tension at A, Then T when ^ = 0 ; therefore 

P = ^ (3) 

General Case. Suppose now that the string is acted upon by 
any forces, and that F is the force of friction per unit length at 
any point P, the direction of this force being in the tangent 

o Qt 
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plane, but otherwise uiJmown. Let its direction-ang'les be 
(u', y'). Then with the same notation as before. 


T dT 

— cos£+ ^cos j5cos<f + i^cosa'^= 0, 

T dT 

— QOSri + -j-QO&P + mY+jRG08«i+Fcos^= 0 , 

p as 


(4) 

(5) 


— cosC4- ^cosy cos7^ + i»^cosy'= 0. (6) 

Intrinsic equations, completely equivalent to the above, can 
be obtained by taking the axes of y, and respectively, 
parallel to the normal (direction of jS), the tangent (direction 
of T\ and a line drawn perpendicular to both, so that 


a 



J3 =0; 


I = m = 


TT 
— 3 

2 


® = 0 ; 


^=- — < 0 , V=2> C= TT — oa. 

If Q denotes the component force per unit mass at F along 
the new axis of so, and B is the angle which the direction of F 
makes with the tangent, these eq[uations become 


T 

— sinw + ^wQ + = 0, 

P 

( 7 ) 

dT 

-5- +m8+FQOsd = 0, 

as 

(8) 

T 

— — ^ mN Jd = 0, 

9 

(9) 


the last of which, therefore, holds both for a rough and for a 
smooth surface. 

Consider the particular case in which there is no continuously 
applied external force, i. e. let If = jS = Q = 0, and suppose that 
slipping is about to take place at a point. Then at this point 
F = and we have 

COSTCO— sin2(o. (1 0) 

At a point, therefore, at which the osculating plane is in- 
clined at the angle of friction to the normal to the smtace, 
the tension is a maximum or minimum ; and if el^pping is 
about to take place at all points, the tension will be constant 
throughout if the osculating plane of the curve in which the 
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string- is placed makes throughout the angle of fidction with 
the normal. 

If the osculating plane is eveiywhere normal to the surface, 
o) = 0, and therefore sin^ = 0, i.e. the force of friction acts 
along the tangent — as is evident from the fact that of the four 
dT 

forces, T, -B, and which keep an element in equi- 

librium, the first three are then coplanar, so that F must lie 
in the tangent. 


Example. 


A string whose weight may be neglected is placed along a circular 
section of a rough right cone and is pulled at its extremities by two 
given forces, F and Q ; find the relation between these forces when 
the whole string is about to slip, and the direction of slipping at each 
point. 

Ans, If a = semi vertical angle of cone, fJL = coefficient of friction, 
Z == length of string, r = the radius of the circle, and if P is about 
to overcome Q, ^ 

Q —p Vi*2cosaa-.:sin«a 

and the direction of slipping makes at each point with the tangent 
the angle whose cotangent is fPcot^a — 1. 


301.] Equilibrium of an Extensible String. With the same 
notation as that employed in Art. 196, the equations of equi- 
ibrium of a flexible extensible string in the general case will 
be 

— . ^1] 

( 2 ) 




0 > 






( 3 ) 


ds = ■y/ da^ + + dz^, ( 4 ) 

=/(*o)- (®) 

In general, tlien, the two equations of the curve of equilihxium 
are found hy eliminating^ «», s, g^, T jBrom these seven equa- 
tions. 
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As before, we take only two cases, viz. that in which is 
constant, and that in which X, T, Z are constant. 

Pirstly, consider constant. /j j 

Then, multiplying the left-hand sides of (3) hy-^j 
and adding. 


ds 


/_»» -rr»y ^ 

+ ^(X^4-r^ + ^^) = 0; 


ds ds ds 

( 6 ) 




while from (1) and (2) we have m = — so that (6) gives 

1 + 4 - 

A 


-f* “f" ^0 “f" Zdz^ = 0. 


( 7 ) 


Integrating this and patting F for the potential of the external 
forces, per mass at the point (a?, y, z), viz. 

m^fiXdx + Ydy + Zdz)y 


we have 




where ^ is a constant* 
Hence by (2) 


Va 


’« /2 
=T W A 


ds, 


0 ’ 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 


which gives 9 in terms of and therefore the extension. 

If V and F' are the potentials at two points at which the 
tensions are T and 2^, respectively. 


(i'-r)(i+^^) = r-r. 


( 10 ) 


The equations of the curve of equilibrium are obtained by 
substituting the value of T given by (8) in any two of the 
equations r^^T^d.^dx. 

ds^ ^ 

Secondly, suppose the external forces X, T, Z to be constant. 
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Then, integrating* equations (3), we have 

T%=B-Tfm,d,„ - 
= C—Zf 


( 11 ) 


A, B, C being constants. Squaring and adding these, 

+ + ( 12 ) 

which gives T in terms of Sq . Suppose 

(13) 

Henee&omW ^ 

from which the extension is known. 

The equations of the curve are obtained from equations 
(11) bj substituting for ds in terms of d»Q. Thus, 

dtB = {A—XfmQdiQ)^- + ^ 

rfy = 
dz = 

Integrating* these and eliminating 9^^ we obtain the two equa- 
tions of the curve of equilibrium* 

302.] Equilibrium of a Plane Elastic Hod. The equilibrium 
of a string has been investigated, in Art. 297, on the supposition 
that if we take a normal 
section of it at any point, 

P, the action exerted on 
the portion PP by the 
remaining portion PA 
consists simply of a force 
directed along the tan- 
gent. Theroddiflfersfrom 
the string in this — ^that 
the internal action exerted on any normal section is much more 
complicated, being equivalent to a force, P, acting at some point 
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of the section, oblique to the tangent, together with a couple L. 
In the case, now before us, of a rod lying wholly in one plane 
and acted upon by external forces and couples, also confined to 
this plane, the axis of the couple, i/, will at every point be 
perpendicular to the plane of the rod. Indeed, the remarks in 
Art, 103 on the nature of internal action, or stress, prepare us 
for seeing this. 

In the above figure (Fig* 266), consider the nature of the action 
exerted over the normal section at P on the part PJB by the 
part PA. Near the upper, or convex, side the bending has the 
effect of making the part PA try to tear away j&rom PP, so that, 
on the whole, there will be in this neighbourhood forces on PP 
directed towards the ; while near the lower, or concave, side 
of the rod at P, the bending causes the portion PA to push into 
PP, and consequently the particles of PP in this neighbourhood 
will experience forces directed towards the riffM of the figure. 

This state of stress is roughly repre- 
sented in Fig. 267. If the arrows in 
it represent the forces experienced by 
the individual molecules of the por- 
tion PP, it is clear how such forces 
might reduce to a single force acting 
below P^, perhaps a long way off from 
the rod ; and how this single force, 
again, could (Art. 79 ) be replaced by the force I (Fig, 266) 
acting at an arbitrary point of the section, together with the 
counter-clockwise couple P. 

A remark, to which we shall return in the Chapter on Strain 
and Stress, may now be made with reference to the system of 
stress (Fig. 26y)on the section of the rod. It is this — that even 
though the normal section may be extremely small, as in the 
case of a very narrow wire, the forces experienced by the suc- 
cessive molecules lying in the section vary in both magnitude 
and sense with enormous rapidity. On an infinitely small area 
of this normal section — such as the surface of a single atom — ^the 
stress action consists necessarily of a force simply — ^without any 
couple ; but the normal section of even a very thin wire contains 
an infinitely great mnnber of such infinitely small surfaces, and 
therefore furnishes abundant possibility for the enormously rapid 
change in the magnitude and sense of the separate internal forces. 
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and lienee for that force and couple to which, if the wire be very 
stiff, these individual forces must reduce. 

The rod^ whose equilibrium we are consideiing-, is supposed, for 
generality, to be acted upon continuously throughout its length 
by applied force, whose amount per unit length at any point is 

together with applied couple, whose amount per unit length 
is Q, A magnetized spring acted upon, in addition to any other 
forces, by the earth's magnetic attraction, gives an instance of 
continuously distributed external couple. 

303. ] Conditions of the !E<xtremities. Our figure represents 
the rod as kept in equilibrium by continuously distributed force 

and couple, together with two terminal forces at A and 5. 
These terminal forces may be produced either by direct pulls 
or by fixing smooth pins through the extremities, since (Art. 103) 
the pressures all round the surface of a smooth cylindrical axis 
are equivalent to a single force acting through the centre of 
the axis. 

Another*, and essentially different, state of afiairs at the ends 
is produced by fixing not only the end itself but also the tangent 
at it. In this case we shall speak of the end as tangentially fixed » 
It is clear that this mode of fixture could not be produced by 
the application of a single force at the end so fixed ; it would 
require the application of a force and a couple to the end. 
In the ease of coplanar forces this force and couple are equi- 
valent to a single force acting at a distance from the end 
(Art. 79). 

Pivoting at an extremity is, then, productive of a single force 
acting at the extremity ; and tangential fixture is productive of 
a force and a couple acting at it. 

304. ] Equations of Equilibrium. We now proceed to obtain 
the equations connecting the stress with the external forces and 
couples, exactly as in the case of a string. Consider the separate 
equilibrium of the element PQ. The stress which it experiences 
at P has been already described ; over the normal section at Q, 
the stress will consist of a slightly different force, I^dl^ and a 
slightly different couple, L -1- dL ; while the externally applied 
force is Fds^ and the externally applied couple is Ode. (The force 
I+dl and the couple L + dL are exerted by the portion QB on 
QAy and are therefore in the senses represented in the figure.) 

Suppose the arc s to be measured from A^ so that AP = s ; 
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let Sds and Ifds be the components of JPds along the tangent 
tJP and the normal P» drawn towards the convex side of the 
curve ; let d be the angle which the tangent at P makes with 
some fixed line (axis of ss) which we may, for definiteness, sup- 
pose drawn at the lower side of the figure, so that the radius of 

ds 

curvature, p, at P is — -ja' 1®* *1^® internal force, I, be 


resolved into components, P, along the tangent and, TJ, along the 
normal. The second component is called the sheatviig stress at 
P ; the first is, of course, the tension of the rod. Let the tension 
and shearing stress at Q be T+dTani TJ+dXI, respectively. 

Then, for the equilibrium of PQ, resolving along the tangent, 
we have —TJrT-^dT—{JJ^dTJ)dQJrSds = 0, 
observing that dd ia negative. Hence, proceeding to the limit, 


ds 


+ 



0 . 


( 1 ) 


Similarly, resolving along the normal, 

Zr+dV-U+(T+dT)d0 + Nds = 0 . 




0 . 


( 2 ) 


Fiaally, taking moments about an axis through. P perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the figure, and observing that the 
moment of the external force would give a term of the order 
we haye 

Jj JCf d JO d'U'^ds Gfds = 0, 


U—G = Q. 
ds 


( 3 ) 


From this last we see that when there is no contmuously dis- 
tributed external couple, the shearmg stress at any point is equal to 
the differential coefficient of the stress couple with respect to the arc. 

With regard to the sense of the stress couple Z, observe, in 
general, that the couple exerted on any portion JPA by the 
remaining portion JPB is in the sense in which the tangent 
at P revolves as we move from P along PP ; and in ( 3 ) the 
shearing stress exerted on JE^A by PP is measured along the 
normal drawn towards the convex side of the curve. If TI is 
measured towards the centre of curvature we have simply to 
change its sign in the equations. 
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Sometimes it is of more advantage to obtain equations from 
the consideration of the equilibrium of a portion of finite length 
of the curve. 

Thus, consider the equilibrium of the whole length AP, Take 
any two fixed axes of w and let Xda and Tda be the com- 
ponents of the external force, Fda^ parallel to these axes ; let 
a and /3 be the components of the force (arising from any such 
cause as fixture) at and let A be the special couple (if any) 
applied at A. Then, by resolution, we have 

T cos 6—U sin 0 = a (4) 

Tsin. 6 ’\‘TJ cos 6 = ^ (5) 

which give T and TJ at once. 

Also, by taking moments about P, and denoting the co-ordinates 
of A hj a and while, to avoid confusion, we denote the co- 
ordinates of any point on the curve between A and P by ^ and 
17 , we have 

li = A + a(y — 3) — ^(i» — {X{y — 77 ) — — G]da. ( 6 ) 

Or the value of L naay often be better obtained from (3), TI 
having been determined from (4) and (5). 

806.] Particular Case of Plane Spring. Suppose that there 
are no forces or couples continuously distributed along the rod, or 
spring, hut merely a force, at one end, P, the other being 
either simply or tangentially fixed; and suppose that before 
strain the spring had the form of any plane curve, of which the 
radius of c\irvature at any point was r. Considering the equi- 
librium of any portion PP, we see that stress at P (force and 
couple) must reduce to a force equal to the force IL and directly 
opposed to it in its line of action. 

Hence at all points the internal force I is constant in magni- 
tude and direction — equal to S. 

Again, by moments about P, if we take the line of action of H 
as axis of a?, we have _ H.y. (l) 


Now the magnitude of It is assumed to be equal to the change 
in curvature at P produced by strain, multiplied by a certain 
constant, A^ whose magnitude depends on the stifihess of the 
material of the spring ; so that 



( 2 ) 
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The constant A is called a flexural rigidity^ and it is evidently 
of the nature of a force multiplied hy the square of a line. 

A 

We may therefore put -^ = = 2 l constant, and then we have 


1 

P 



( 3 ) 


which is the equation determining* the form of the curve. 

If the spring when free from strain was straight, - is zero, 
and the equation becomes 


1 

P 



( 4 ) 


If the rod was in the form of a circular arc when unstrained, 

(3) could be put into the form (4) by taking the axis of x parallel 

^2 

to the line of action of ^ at a distance — from it. 

r 

The force, may be applied either directly to the end, -B, of 
the rod itself or to a rigid arm attached to JB. 

The latter case is the same as if jBT were directly applied to B 
and accompanied by a couple whose moment is the moment of 
H about JB — ^in fact, a rigid arm at the extremity of which S is 
applied may be regarded as a means of applying a force and a 
couple at the end, of the rod (see Art. 202 ). 

806.] Elastic Curves and Elliptic functions. Let ABB 
(Fig. 268 ) represent the rod, with two rigid arms, Aa^ Bb^ 





attached to its ends, two equal and directly opposed forces, -ff, 
being applied perpendicularly to these arms. We assume that 
the rod was straight when unstrained. 

Taking the line ah as axis of a?, the equation of the bent rod 

py = a®. (1) 
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We sliall express p in. terms of the element of are, ds, and the 
ang'le, d 6, between the tangents at its extremities ; and for 
definiteness we shall assume ^ to be measured from a point, D, 
at which the tangent is parallel to the line, a 5, of action of the 
force S, and the angle 6 made with the tangent at D by the 
tangent at any point, P, on the curve to be measured positively 
in the sense of clockwise rotation. 

The curve of equilibrium may be concave at some points and 
convex at others to the line of action of the terminal forces ; and 
if at any point it intersects this line, its curvature vanishes at 
the point. It may, again, never intersect this line at all. 

If P and Q, are any two very close points on the curve, the 
extremity of the curve, which we should reach by travelling 
from P to Q and then eoniinuou>l\' along the curve, may be 
called the &ietremity adjacent to Q, while the other extremity may 
be called the eastremity adjacent to P. 

The terminal forces, may act along ah either towards each 
other, as represented in Kg. 368, or from each other, and the 
sense of the bending (or concavity) at any point will depend on 
the senses of the terminal forces. In every case, of course, the 
sense of the bending at any point P is such that the moment 
about P of the terminal force at either extremity is opposed by 
the stress couple exerted at P by the remaining portion of the 
rod ; or, in other words, for all the figures which the curve can 
assume we have the following rule — the sense in which the tangent 
revolves in passing from T to a consecutive point Q is the sense of 
the moment about P of the force at the end adjacent to Q. 

If in (1) we put p = ; and ^ = — sin^, we have 



d^e . . 
d? — 





where C ia a. constant. Let D (Kg. s68) be a vertex, or point 
at which the tangent ia parallel to ah, and let the ordinate 
J)0 = h ; then from the last equation we have 

A 

y* = — 4 3® sin® - • 


(3) 
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Now different cases arise according as 7i is <2a, — 2a, or 
>2 a. 

Case 1 ; h<2a. Let h = 2 ah, where k xb b, fraction. Then 
y=2a/\y — (4) 

Q 

Let sin ^ ^ sin^ ; then 

a 

ys=h<i0S(f>. (5) 

The angle tp can be easily exhibited: with C, the foot of 
the ordinate from J), as centre, describe a circle of radius h ; from 
P, which is any point on the curve, draw PP parallel to ai, 
meeting the circle in p. Then the angle DCjp is obviously (p. 

To find the length of the arc DP, or s, we have ~ = — sin 0 ; 


but from (5), ^ =:—h sin 4 ) ^ ; hence 


ds _7i sin (p 
d<p ~~ sin0 


a 


s = 


v^l — sin^ </> 
d<p 


■0 V'l-Fsina<|)’ 

= a . F{h, (p), (7) 

according to the notation for an elliptic integral of the first kind. 

To express the abscissa, CM, of P. If CM = a?, we have 

dx dx Z-JJ ./1 l~2h^ sin® <p 

— = cos5, .’. y- = A sin<6 cot0 = a 

(k dip ^ Aip 


where A<p = Vl—k'^ sin® 0. Hence 


dx a 

y- = 2a.A<p—^, 
dip A <p 

(8) 

.V X = 2a,E{k, (p)—a.F(h,(p), 

(9) 

x + » = 2a.F{h, (p), 

(10) 


where, as usual, E denotes the elliptic integral of the second 
kind. 
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Exampubs. 


1* If the ends A and B are fixed by smooth pins at a given dis- 
tance apart, and the rod is placed in the form of n hays, or spans, 
between the pins, find the pressures exerted by the pins. 

The pressures exerted by the pins will be directly opposed in the 
line AB. Let AB = c, and let Z = whole lencrtFi of the rod. Then 
the length of the arc in one span is obtained from (7) by putting 

Hence 


^ 2 


l = 2naF{k, 


( 11 ) 


Similarly, from (10), we have 


c+3 = 4wa.S(i, ^); (12) 

a 

SO that h is determined from the equation 

2Z.jr(A.|)=(c + z).iP'(*,|), (13) 

which is independent of the numier of bays, 

Now there is only one value of Jc which satisfies this equation, 
as we can see gnqOiically thus. The values of k range from 0 to 1. 
Draw two rectangular axes, Ooj and and let abscissae (along Ooe) 
represent values of k while ordinates represent the corresponding 
values of JS. 


When k = Qi E = and when Zfe = 1, E \ 
2 


1 . 


find by differentiation that 


dE __ E—F 
'dk ~ ~~k ’ 

7?^ 

dh~h^V^ ’’ 


Also, we easily 


( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 


in which we use E and F, for shortness, instead of E (k, and 
5)5 and also for 1— A*. 

A 


Measure off OV = — along Oy, and OT = 1 along Oa?, and at T 

draw an ordinate TB = 1 . Then the curve representing the values 
of E passes through F and R, touching TR at jK, and touching at 

dE 0 

F a line parallel to Om, (The value of at F assumes the form ~ i 

but it is easy to find, by the help of (15), that it is equal to zero.) 
This curve is continuously concave towards the axis of a:- 

Again, the curve whose ordinates represent the values of F passes 
through F, touching the previous curve at this point, its or^nate 
being thenceforth always >0F, until when k = 1, the ordinate — oo* 
This curve, therefore, approaches the line TR asymptotically. An in- 
spection of the figure shows that if the ordinates of these curves have 
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a given ratio, there is only one value of h which will answer, since 
the second curve is continuously convex towards the axis of a?, B being 
always except at the point V. 

The value of then, must be found empirically from ( 18)5 and if 
the corresponding value of F is /x, equation ( 11 ) gives 

(16) 


for the pressure exerted by each pin. 

Hence the pressure is proportional to the square of the number 
of bays. 

If a is the angle made with the line ABhy the tangent at either 

Q 

extremity of the rod, since, in general, sin 5 ^ have 


siii|=A, (17) 

for any figure which crosses the line of force, since for all such curves 

~ for the point of crossing. 

2 

In the present case, therefore, whatever be the number of bays, 
their terminal tangents are all equally inclined to the line AB^ 

The particular case in which the ends A and B are brought to- 
gether deserves to be noticed. One form of equilibritim is, of course, 
that of a single loop starting from A and coming round to A again, 
there being two distinct tangents to the curve at A. 

For this case put o = 0 in (13), and the value of k is obtained from 
the equation — — 

= (18) 

and the inclination of each tangent is ^ven by (17). 

Another form of equilibrium in this case is that of a figure of 8 , 
the two tangents at the double point making with the axis of the 
curve the same angles as those just found for the case of a single 
loop. 

2 . Show that if a rod is slightly bent between its extremities, its 
figure is that of the curve of sines, y =zh sin — • 

Case 2\ 2a. In. general, the radius of curvature at the 

vertex D is equal to , so that when A > a, the curve on leaving 

D comes inside the circle Dp (I'ig’- 2 ^ 68 ). Such happens, then, in 
the present case ; and we easily find from (7) and (10) 

g= alog tan (j + j) » 

m 1 / TT ^ \ 

a? = 2a&in4» — aflogtan(- + 


(19) 

( 20 ) 
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B B 

Also and 3^ s= 2 a cos — • On leaving- the vertex, D, 

2 2 

the value of o) beg^ins by increasing ; but the logarithmic term 
in (20) must soon destroy the term 2 <2 sin <^5 so that «? = 0, or 
the curve cuts the axis of y at some such point as J (Fig, 

The course of the curve from 
D is DJPJBi and there is 
obviously a similar and 
equal portion represented by 
DQJA ; and the productions 
of the curve beyond the arms, 
at the extremities of which ^ 
the forces H are applied. Fig. 369. 

are asymptotic to the line 
of force. 



course, 
6 


Case 3 ; h> 2^, In this case put 2<2 = ife. where k is, of 
I, <1. Hence ^ = a/ 1— Psina|; and if we put 
h sin ~ = sin <^, we have y = ^ cos so that we have the same 
geometrical representation of ^ as before. But in this case the 
curve can never cross the line of force, since sin — cannot be equal 
to 4 j and, consequently, y cannot vanish, 

iC 


The following results are easily found ; 

2 

2 ^ k 


j- 2a ■n,/', 2 — jP —f. 6\ 

a — ha.F{k,-^\ ® = 


The form of the curve is that represented in Pig-. s,yo, in 
which a 3 is the line of action of the terminal forces. This figure 
represents also the curve 
of what is called the 
Hydrostatic Arch (omit- 
ting, of course, the 
looped portions). 

The idea in the con- 
struction of this arch 
is as follows ; If a per- 
fectly flexible string with fixed ends is in equilibritim under the 
action of continuously applied external force, which is everywhere 
voi.. II. ^ 



Kg. 370. 
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normal to the string, the tension, is constant, and at each 
point it = iVp, where N is the normal force per unit length and 
p the radius of curvature at the point (Art. 183). In such a 
system there is no shearing force and no stress couple at any 
point. Now, if we imagine the sense of every force to he 
reversed, i. e. let the normal force, be converted into pressure 
towards the centre of curvature, and the tension, to be con- 
verted into thrust, while the string becomes a body capable 
of resisting tangential thrust (i.e. a body of the nature of a 
wire)^ no shear and no bending couple would he called into play in 
the new iodg. But these are the objects to be desired in an arch, 
DP^ supporting water, since with no shear or bending couple, 
there will be no tendency in the joints to separate. The stress 
in the arch will then consist of direct tangential thrust between 
stone and stone. 

Now if P is any point on the arch, and ah the level of the 
superincumbent water, the pressure per unit area at P is 
where w is the weight of the water per unit volume, and y the 
depth of P below ah. If, then, the arch is merely a rigidified 
string devoid of shear and bending stress, T = constant, and 
T 

— = wy^ therefore py = constant, where T is the thrust in the 

arch per unit of breadth (i.e. per unit distance perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure). 

Practically the elastic curve py = can be constructed as an 
assemblage of small circular arcs thus. Take any axis of abscissae, 
ah (Pig. and, starting with a point P, describe a , small 

circular arc, I)P\ whose centre is on the ordinate PC. Let this 
centre be O, and let y' be the ordinate of P\ Then on the line 


I/O take a point C/ such that 


(/!/= where y is the 


ordinate, PC^ of -Z), and with O' as centre draw the small circular 
arc P'P ^' ; continue by a small circular arc from to and 
so on, and we get an ^proximate figure of an elastic curve. 

A plane flexible string, every element of which is acted upon 
by a normal external force only, whose magnitude is proportional 
to the distance of the element from a fixed line in the plane of 
the string, assumes the form of one of the elastic cmwes, since by 
equation (2) of Art, 183, we have 

py =z= constant. 
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This would be the case of a flexible cylindrical sheet filled with 
water. A section of the surfiice perpendicular to the axis of the 
cylinder would — at least in places not near the ends of the 
cylinder — be a curve satisfying‘ the equation py = constant, 
since each element is acted upon by a normal force (the water 
pressure) whose magnitude is proportional to the depth, y, of the 
element below the free surface of the water — ^the lateral tensions 
proceeding from the elements of the sheet outside the plane 
of the section contributing no eomx>onent tension in the plane of 
the section. 

807.] Kinetic Analogue of Plane Plastic Wire. As we 
shall subsequently prove, there is an intimate connection between 
the statical problem of a bent and twisted wire and the kinetical 
problem of the motion of a rigid body round a fixed point. The 
kinetical analogue of the problem of the plane elastic rod is a very 
simple one, when the rod is acted upon only by terminal forces. 
For the equation of the curve assumed by the rod is py = ; 

so that if 0 is the angle made by the tangent at any point with 
the axis of as, we have (see p. 205) 

«2^=-sin0. (1) 


If a point travel along the curve with constant velocity, y 8 , so 

that ^ = ; 8 , the equation which gives the position of the tangent 

to the curve, or direction of motion of the moving point, at any 
time is therefore 9 

Now the equation of motion of a simple pendulum of length I 


IS 


= — sm0, 

9 cW 


( 3 ) 


d' being its inclination to the downward-drawn vertical through 
its fixed end. Hence the direction of “^he pendulum and the 
direction of the motion of the point which describes the elastic 
curve can be made the same at all times ; for we have simply 
to place the axis of the elastic curve vertical, to make the tangent 
at the initial position of the moving point parallel to the initial 

position of I (the pendulum string), and to make ^ — a 



p % 
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We may consider the element of the given curve itself at JP 
(which, of course, lies in the plane Pp) as "^resolved ’ into its two 
projections on the planes TK and TL ; since this is only re- 
garding the said element as given by the intersection of two 
cylinders. 

And just as we can infer the magnitude of a force from one of 
its components and the angle between this component and the 
force, so we can infer the ^ resultant ’ (or absolute) curvature of an 
element of a curve from the curvature of its projection on any 
plane containing the tangent, and the angle between this plane 
and the osculating plane. 


Example. 


A spiral of inclination a is traced on a cylinder of radius r, what 
is the curvature of the spiral ? 

The angle a is the complement of that which the spiral makes with 
the generating lines of the cylinder. Projecting the spiral on a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder, the plane of — 

contains the radius of absolute curvature, so that by (y) we have 


1 ^ 2 

— = sec^^a, 
T p ^ 


r 

p — — ^ — . 

^ COB^ a 


310.] Twist of a Wire. Take a straight wire, AJS^ whose 
cross section at any point is a circle. Imagine a right line 
passing through the centres of all these circular sections, and call 
this the aoiie of the wire. Now on the surface of the wire mark 
a right line parallel to the axis ; and imagine that from every 
point, P, on the axis a perpendicular, P-ff*, is drawn to the 
marked line. The line PK at any point P is called a transverse 
of the wire at the point. At each point of the axis can, of course, 
be drawn an infinite number of transverses, all of them lying in 
the cross section of the wire at the point. 

Suppose now, for definiteness, that the end P is held fixed, 
and that the end A is connected with a milled head — as in the 
case of suspension wires in some Electrometers and in CoulomVs 
Torsion Balance — the wire being kept vertical, and that the 
milled head is turned round through any angle. The result is 
that while the axis remains a straight line, all the transverses, 
PX, are rotated, those near P being least, and those near A most, 
disturbed. What is called * the angle of torsion * of the wire in 
this case is the angle through which a transverse at the end A is 
turned from its original position ; and if we divide this angle (in 
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i 


circular measure) hy the length of the wire A£, we obtain the 
rate of twist which the wire undergoes. If the end JB is not 
absolutely fixed, but hampered in its movement, while the end A 
is twisted round — as is the case in Coulomb's Torsion Balance, 
in which the end B is attached to a repelled electrified ball — the 
angle of torsion will be the difference between the angles through 
which the transverses at A and JB are turned, i.e. it will be the 
angle between the terminal 

transverses in their strained ^ ^ 

positions — or, as we prefer 
(for a reason to be presently 
given) to put it, the angle 
made hg the transverse at A 
with tJie plane eotitaining the 
transverse at JB and the aoAs 
of the wire. It is only when 
the axis of the twisted wire 
remains a right line that 
the twist can be measured 
simply by the angle between 
transverses. 

Let us now consider the 
case of a wire which when 
unstrained was straight, but 
which is bent and twisted 
so that its axis has the form 
of any tortuous curve — re- 
presented ^ by aa a in 
Fig, This curve we 

shall call the elastic central 
line of the wire. 

It is obviously impossible 
in this case to estimate twist, 

« jc iff ■ 3^3. 

as previously, by the rotation 

of transverses at the extremities. What we must do is to speak 
of a rate of twist at every point JB oi the wire, and to estimate 
this by treating a portion of the wire between two very close 
cross sections near B as straight. 


i 



* Por the drawing of this figure I am indebted to Mr, Alfred Xiodge, 
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Thus, suppose that is a line which was marked on the 

surface parallel to the axis when the wire was unstrained. It 
has assumed the spiral form represented. 

Let P' he a neighbouring^ point on the axis, and let PL and 
P'i' be two transverses at P and P'. Now, treating the 
portion PP' as straight, if S-v/r is the angle made P^L' with the 
plane of PL and PP' (or of PL and of PP, the tangent at P to 
the central line), the rate of twist at P is the limit of the ratio 


d-yfr 

PP^ 


when P' is taken infinitely close to 


P. 


"We shall denote the rate of twist at any point of the wire 
hy r. 

Every strain, of whatever kind, being a relative displacement 
of adjacent parts, we may imagine the cross section, KL^ at P 
to be held fixed in a vice, or by a couple, when the wire was un- 
strained, and the substance of the wire in its neighbourhood to 
be rotated round the tangent line, PP, to the axis. 

Observe, then, that the amount of twist in any element, PP', 
of the wire is not the angle between the tramverses at P and P ' ; 
for if the wire is simply bent in one plane, without any twist, 
the transverses at P and P' will be inclined to each other. It 
is the angle between the transverse at P' and the plane containing 
that at P and the tangent at P to the central line. 


Examples. 

1. Supposing a straight wire with a line marked on its surface 
parallel to its axis to be wound round a circular cylinder in such 
a way that the marked line is throughout kept in contact with the 
cylinder and forms a helix on its surface, what is the rate of twist 
at any point of the wire % 

The transverse of any point, being perpendicular to the marked 
line and to the surface of the wire, will be normal to the surface of 
the cylinder, since the two* surfaces touch all along. 

Employ the method of spherical projection. Take any point O, 
and round it describe a sphere of unit radius. Draw OA parallel 
to the axis of the cylinder and meeting the sphere in A i draw OL 
parallel to the normal to the cylinder at a point Q of contact with 
the wire ; draw OL' parallel to the normal at Q' which is in- 
finitesimally distant from Q on the marked line; draw OT and 
OT' parallel to the tangents at Q and to the helix of contact. 

Then tibe great-circle arcs AT and AT* are each 5-^0, if a is the 
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3 ^ 0 -] 


inclination of the spiral. The great circles LT and V T' are parallel 
to the C'C"'' .!-ir£r planes of the helix at Q and and they intersect^ 
in the limic, in 1\ 

Then the whole twist of the portion QQ' is the angle, between 
OL^ and the plane of LT. Now the great circle ZZ' is perpendicular 
to OA, so that the angle TLL' = a ; hence d\}r = LL^ • sin a ; but 
TT^ 

LL^^LTAT'= ; 8 \/r= tan a. and the rate of twist 

cos a ^ 


ft I 

is , where 85 = QQ' \ hence the rate of twist = tan a . 
os 


Tr 


but 


TT 1 

— = — = the curvature at O ; therefore 
8 a p 

T = i*tana, 

9 


sin a cos a 


where r is the radius of the cylinder. 


2 . When the wire is laid on, as in last example, show that the rate 
of twist at any point is equal to the tortuosity of the spiral. 

Produce the arc TA to N so that TN = ^ . Then ON is the 

binormal at Q. Similarly, produce T^A to N^ bo that 

NN^ 

Then the tortuosity = in the limit. But NN' = TT ' . tan a ; 

therefore the tortuosity =. — tan a, which is also the rate of twist. 

P 

3. If the marked line of the wire, instead of being wound on a 
cylinder, is laid (by bending) in contact with a sphere along any 
curve whatever traced on the surface, show that the rate of twist 
is zero at every point. 

In this case the transverse at lies in the plane containing that 
at Q and the element QQ^* 

In general, if the marked line is kept in contact with any surface 
all along a line of curvature, the twist is zero at each point of the 
wire. 


4 . If the marked line is laid along a right cone so that it cuts 
the generators all at the same angle, % prove that the rate of twist at 
any point is 

sin i cos i cos a 

, 

T 


where a = semivertical angle of cone, and r = distance of the point 
from the axis of the cone. 
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Sll.] Stress Couples of Bending and Twisting. In the 
strained condition of equilibrium of the wire the equations con- 
necting the (given) applied external forces and couples at any- 
point with the stress forces and couples called into play, may be 
obtained by either of two methods — 

(a) The ordinary method of considering the equilibrium of a 
portion of the wire of length between two cross sections at 
JP and P' (Kg. 2 ry 2 ), and using equations of resolution and 
moments with respect to any three rectangular axes ; that is, 
equating the component of the external forces in any direction 
to the component in the same direction of the forces produced 
on the element by the portions of the wire at the other sides of 
the sections through P and P'; and similarly for external 
couples and couples produced by strain ; or 

(3) Employing the principle of virtual work and, imagining 
any further (see Art. 268) small deformation of the element, 
equating the work done in producing it by external forces and 
couples to the work done against the forces and couples of strain 
— that none of the apjolied work joasses into heat^ or any 
other form of energy of motion. 

It is evident that before either method can be employed we 
must be able to express the forces and couples produced by 
elongations, bendings, and twistings of specified amounts in 
terms of the magnitudes of these strains — just as Hookers Law 
expresses the magnitude of the stress produced (tension) in an 
elastic string in terms of the corresponding strain (extension). 

Supposing that in the bent and twisted wire (Eig, which 

we may take to be straight when unstrained*, JPL and JPK are 
any two transverses at P, and PP is the tangent to the elastic 
central line, and supposing the resultant curvature of this line to 
be resolved, by Art. 309, into two components, k and X, in the 
planes TJPL and TPK^ respectively, these curvatures will be the 
rates of bending per unit length of arc in these planes — or round 
the lines PK and PP, respectively. Moreover, let r be the rate 
of twist at P ; then r is a rotation of the substance round PT, 
Now, if we imagine any further deformation from the con- 
figuration of equilibrium, so that X, ds become k + bky X + SX, 


* If it is tortuous when unstrained, h and X will he changes of component 
curvatures. 
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ds + hds, the work done ag-ainst the stresses must he of the form 

Thag->r{Khk^Lh\ + @hr)cl8, ( 1 ) 

where T is the longitudinal tension at P, and X, P, © are 
obviously stress couples, the directions of whose axes we do not 
at present know. Beyond bending, twisting, and elongation, the 
element cannot suffer any other deformation, so that the internal 
work is folly expressed by (1). 

But we may assume that the work, Thds, done against 
elongation is small compared with that done against bending and 
twisting, so that the internal work per unit length is 


Xeii + P8\ + ©ST. (2) 

IWbher, we shall assume the stresses to have a potential. 
This is another way of saying that to bend and twist the wire 
from its unstrained condition to the condition {k, k, t) always 
requires the same amount of work, no matter what may be the 
various intermediate conditions through which, in various experi- 
ments, we cause the wire to pass in reaching this condition 
(k. A, t) ; or, again, that the wire in unbending and untwisting 
would, by means of the stresses, give out exactly the same amount 
of work as that which was required to bend and twist it. 

Hence the work done against strain, per unit length of the 
wire, must be of the formJ^{k, A, t), so that 

.KS^ + PSA + GSt = A, t). 



L 


0 = ^. 
dk^ dr 


(3) 


The form of the function f cannot be determined unless some 
further supposition is made. The supposition is this — any 
i/t^nitely small portion of the wire is so little deformed by strain 
that if the strain {k. A, t) is replaced by the strain {nk, nk,n t), 
where n is any finite number, the stress couples will become nK, 
71 L, 71 Q — that is, the principle of superposition of strains and 
stresses holds for each infinitely small portion of the wire. 
[Observe that assuming the element between the cross sections 
at P and P^ to differ infinitely little in shape from its unstrained 
figure, is by no means the same thing as assuming the figure of 
the whole wire to differ infinitely little from its unstrained 
figure.] 
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Hence K, JL, and © must be linear functions of k, A, r, of tbe 

K=Ak+ cA + Jt, ^ 

L = c^ + ^A+ I" (^) 

0 = 6k+ aX->rCT,J 

the coefl&oients of A and k in the values of K and L, respectively, 
being' equal because, from the relations (3), &c. 


The constants A, JB, C, a, i, c are rigidities — called by Thomson 
and Tait ‘torsion-flexure rigid it ics^’ — of the wire at the point P 
considered. 

Hence the work per unit length absorbed in bending and 
twisting the wire to the condition (k^ A, r) is 

\(AJ^^£\^+C-^ + 2aXT-¥2lTk-\-'2ch'iC). (5) 

The values (4) enable us to represent the axes of the couples 
K, L, 0. For, taking PK, PL, and PT as axes of eo, y, z, con- 
struct the quadric 

Aa^-\-By^ + Cz^ + 2ayz+2iza} + 2eoiiy = h, ( 6 ) 

where k is any constant. Let (k, A, r) be taken as the co- 
ordinates of a point ; let this point be Q. Then the polar plane 
of Q with respect to the quadric is 

Kiit + Ly + ®z = k. (7) 

Let P be the point whose co-ordinates are (P, L, 0). Then 
P is obviously on the perpendicular from P on the plane (7) ; 
and if ^ is the length of this perpendicular we have 

pa=j; (8) 

thus R is found, and its three co-ordinates give the three axes of 
those stress couples at P which are called into play by bendings 
round FK and PL and twisting round PT. 

Is there any line at P mck that a strain rotation of the subeiance 
round it calls into jplay a stress couple whose axis coincides with the 
line itself "i It is evident that there are three such lines — viz. 
the axes of the quadric (5) ; for if Q lies on any one of these 
axes, PQ, will be perpendicular to the polar plane of Q, so that 
PR and PQ are coincident in direction ; and if the axes of the 
quadric are taken as those of a?, y, z and the strain rotation is 
0, O) — i.e. simply a rotation round the first axis, the y and z 
co-ordinates of R will both be zero. 

These are called the principal torsoTi-flexure axes at P- 
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If <»2j ft>3 denote any strain rotations round these axes, and 
Zg the corresponding^ stress couples called into play, we 
have, therefore, 

Zj = 5 -^2 ~ 5 -^3 ~ (®) 

where A^ are the principal torsion-flexure rigidities at P. 

Also the potential work of the stress, per unit length at any 
point, is ^ ^ 10 ) 

There is, of coursej no essential difiference between the quantities 
A, Aj r 5 each is simply a strain rotation of the substance round an 
axis. But when the axes of these rotations are two transverses 
and a tangent line to the wire (or rather to its elastic central 
line), it is usual to distinguish the last by the name tioist and 
the others by the name heriding. The priucij)al axes may have 
any positions whatever at P, and it is impossible to use dis- 
tinctive names for the rotations round them. That this is so will 
be at once obvious if we imagine a solid body with any fibrous or 
laminated structure, the fibres or laminae running in a definite 
direction- Now imagine a wire cut in any way out of thia hocly^ 
its tangent line at any point being oblique to the fibres or to the 
laminae. It is clear that at any point of this wire the tangent 
and two transverses have no special relations whatever to its 
rigidities, and therefore no special properties with regard to sim- 
plicity. 

For a wire drawn in the ordinary manner, we may assume 
that, whatever may be the form of the cross section (circular, 
elliptical, or rectangular) the tangent to the central line is one 
principal axis of strain rotation^ the other two being necessarily 
some two transverses. 

If, in this case, we use for the rigidity rotmd the tangent to 
the central line, and if the other two rigidities, A^ and A ^ , are 
equal, there will be equal flexibility rotuid all transverses ; for 
the quadric will become 

+ ( 11 ) 

and any two lines whatever in the cross section are principal 
axes of the quadric. 

In all cases the axis of reaultant bending at JP is the binormal 
to the central line — ^the resultant bending taking place in the 
osculating plane; but this plane -will not, in general, be a 
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principal plane of flexure ; i.e. this bending will not 3 in general, 
call into play a stress couple whose axis is the binormal. 

It is essential to observe that the values of the principal 
rigidities and A^ round the two principal transverses (when 
the tangent to the central line is a principal axis) — i.e. the two 
principal bending rigidities — depend not merely on the structure 
of the material, but also on the sha^e of the cross section ; and 
that for wires drawn in the ordinary manner they are evidently 
equal if this section is a circle or a square, since in each of 
these cases the quadric will be given by (11)- 

The determination of the rigidities A^^ A^ in terms of the 
shape, area, &c., of the cross section must be postponed until we 
consider the subject of strain and stress more particularly. 

312.] Wire held in a given Spiral with given Twist. Before 
proceeding to the general case in which the wire is acted upon 
by any forces and couples, we shall consider the case in which 
there are only a force and a couple applied to each end, or to one 
end while the other is held fixed. 

Asmminff the tangent to the central line to he a jprincijpal asoia of 
strain^ and also that its rigidities round all transverses are egual^ it 
is required,to fnd the force and couple which must he applied to each 
end in order to keep the wire in the form of a given helios^ and with 
a given constant rate of twist. 

[This problem is solved in Art. 602 of Thomson and Tait, 
vol, ii.] 

Let (I'ig*- ^7^) t>e the force and Q the axis of the couple 
applied to one end. Then, reducing JR and to a wrench, the 
axis of this wrench must be the axis of the cylinder on which the 
given spiral lies. 

Let (^, jST) be the force and couple of the wrench, and consider 
the equilibrium of the portion between the cross section at JP and 
the end JB. We shall simply equate to zero the sum of the 
moments of the forces acting on this portion about the axis AAJ^ 
and about a line through P perpendicular to AAJ and to the 
radius of the cylinder drawn to P. 

Take AA' as axis of z ; the radius of the cylinder drawn to 
P as axis of y ; and a perpendicular to both as axis of x. Let a 
be the inclination of the spiral, r the radius of the cylinder, r 
the rate of twist. 

Then the stress couples at P exerted on the portion PB by the 
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pojrfcion. PA cau be reduced to two, viz. one about tbe tangent 
PT, and one about the binormal to the central line. If Ax = A^, 
and p is the radius of curvature at P, the second couple is 

-p, or (Art. 309 ) A^ — • 

Also the mag-nitude of the couple exerted on PS about PT 
(the twisting couple) is A^r, and its axis is in the sense PT if 
the twist is in the sense LK, since, if the portion PA were re- 
moved, we should have to apply to PS a couple in the sense KL. 

Again, the direction-angles of PT are ^a, ^ — a] and those 

of the binomial are + bending 

couple exerted on PS is to be drawn along the binormal firom P 
towards the upper portion of the figure as wo view it, by 
Art. 200. 

Hence, by moments about A A', 

cos^ a 

K — AgTsina — A ^ — - — cosa = 0; (1) 

and by moments about a line through P parallel to the axis of as, 

COS^ CL 

It,r — Agrees a + -43 ^ — — sin a = 0. (2) 

It is scai-cely necessary to observe tbat tbese two equations of 
moments are only a part of the condition of equilibrium of the 
portion of the wire considered ; and that the stress at P does not 
consist wholly of the two couples A^r (that of twisting') and 
A 

— - (the ^resultant’ bending* couple, Art. 309 ) ; for there is also, 
P 

manifestly, at P a stress which must be equal, parallel, and 
opposite, to R ; but this last stress contributes nothing in the 
equations of moments about axes selected as above. 

We can now consider particular cases of this problem. 

ExAMPIjES. 

1. If the given rate of twist is that which would be produced by 
laying the wire along the cylinder in the manner described in 
example 1, p. 216, determine the necessary wrench. 

jffi =: — - cos^asina. 


jiT = (Ag sin®a + cos® a) 


Ans. 
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2* One end of a wire is held fixed, while a couple, is applied 
(without any force) to the other end, the axis of the couple making 
a given angle, 0, with the tangent at the end ; determine the form 
of the spiral assumed by the wire, and its rate of twist. 

Atis^ The axis of the cylinder must be parallel to that of 

'JT 

SO that the inclination of the spiral is — — 6, Also, since -B = 0, we 
have 




2 

sin 6 cos 6 


and 


from which 


r 

sin® (9 


0 , 


.^gTCOS 04-^1 — — — 

-4, Bind QqobO 

r-— 


so that we have the radius of the cylinder and the rate of twist of the 
wire. Thus everything relating to the spiral is found. 

3. Show that, one end of a wire being held fixed, the wire may 
be kept by means of a terminal force alone in the form of a given 
spiral, and find the accompanying rate of twist. 

Putting JT = 0, we get r = — ~ SS?— and a being given) 


2^ -dLg rsxna 

j which shows that the ends must be pressed 


sma 

towards each other. 

The negative sign in the value of r means that the twist is in 
a sense reverse to that of the winding of the spiral. 

4. How can a wire be held in the form of a given helix so as to 
have no twist at any point ? 

Ans. If a = the inclination of the spiral, r = radius of cylinder, 
the flexural rigidity, apply at the free end a couple in the os- 
culating plane, whose moment = and apply also at 

this end a compressive force parallel to the axis of the cylinder, equal 

, A. sin a cos® a rnn ^ t . ...... 

to Line free end is supposed to terminate on the 

cylinder, and not to be carried in towards the axis.] 

If the wire when unstrained has the form of a helix of radius 
6 and inclination /3, and if, in its strained form, it has radius r 
and inclination a, one end being fixed while the other is acted 
upon a force and a couple which are equivalent to the wrench 

(jB, A), the change of curvature at any point is ^ — - — — ^ - % 

T 0 

and it is to this change that the resultant stress couple of bending 
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(that in the osculating plane) is now proportional. Moreover, 
if we mark on the wire the spiral line along vrhich in its un- 
strained condition it touched the cylinder of radius and if the 
wrench is such as to keep this marked line in contact with the 
cylinder of radius the rate of twist wHl be 
sin a cos a sin jS cos /3 
r b 

Hence equations (1) and (2) become 

^ / sin a cos a sin /3 cos B ^ 

jr=^3sma( 

. / cos^ a cos^ )3 n 

+ ^xCOsa(— ^), (3) 

^ . r sin a cos a sin B cos B \ 

lt.r= ^3 cos a ( ^ ^ ) 

. . ,eos®a eos^^N 

-A^sxiia{— J-). (4) 

Thomson and Tait {Nat. PML vol. ii. p. 141) take other 
variables than a and r to express the new spiral — viz. the axial 
distance, between the ends of the spiral, and the whole angle 
<p through which the spiral winds round its axis. 

If ^ = the whole length of the spiral, it is obvious that 

^ / sin a, and <jf) = - cos a. The angle cf> may be considered as 

that included between a plane through the axis and one end, 
and a plane through the axis and the other end, -B, of the spiral. 
Using these new variables, we have 

B= (<^ - y ( 6 ) 

whore /i is the axial distance between the ends and y the value of 
in the unstrained position. 

We now proceed to a verification. 

Since z is measured along the line of action of i?, and <#> is 
measured round the axis, it is clear that the work done by the 
wrench in a small further deformation is 

JPdz + Kcl<j>, 

and since this is the work done against the stresses, which we 
have assumed to have a potential (Art. 311), it follows that this 
voT. Ti. q 
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expression must be the diflEerential of a single function ; and we 
see at once on trial that it is the differential of the function 

- y <t>), 

or of the function 






which differs by a constant from the previous function. 


If -or is the curvature in the strained state, -esr = 

and if isr^ is the curvature in the unstrained state, 

y — , IS <l> — Ay 

jo= ^ -^so r = 






/2 




Hence the above function is 




which is, as anticipated, the potential of the stress, i. e. the Static 
Energy, of the whole spring. [See Art. 311, expression ( 10 ).] 

Equations (5) and ( 6 ) give the magnitudes of the couple and 
force, constituting a wrench about the axis of the spiral, which 
are required to produce given changes, z^7i and in the 

wire ; or, conversely, the changes which are produced in it by 
a given wrench. 

It remains to notice the case in which the change of form 
from the unstrained to the strained state is very small. 

We may then put <^ = y + 8 < 3 ^>, and z = bz. Then 

(A^ — A^)yk (7) 

(Aq + Ai ^2 ^ 2 ) — A-j^) yA.bcf), ( 8 ) 

Suppose the wire to form a sjsiral of very small inclinatioKi. 
Then, either from the two equations just written, or, more di- 
rectly, from the fundamental equations (3) and (4), the values of 
the requisite couple and force may be found. In (3) and (4), if 
for sin a we put a, &e., we have 

(?-!)> 

neglecting in tbe value of Rr the term a • If for a we 

, z h + hz , . 

put -r= , or — 5 — , we have ^ ^ 
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if we neglect the term — ^)’ which is evidently an in- 
finitesimal of the second order. The value of K. 


^sincs y + 8 ^ — f y 


h) 


can be written 




( 10 ) 


In this case, then, the couple produces siraply rotation and no 
lengthening‘, while the force produces a lengthening- and no 
rotation. 

Prof. J. Thomson has given a simple rule for the elongation, 
hZy of the axial length of a spiral of small inclination, produced 
by a given axial force at one end, the other being held fixed. 
The rule is the interpretation of ( 9 ) above. Suppose the wire 
constituting the spiral to be made straight and coincident with 
the axis of the cylinder (of radius V) on which it was wound. 
Let one end, he held fixed ; let the other, J?, he rigidly con- 
nected with a cap or torsion-head which jnst fits the cylinder 
and can be turned about its axis. 

If the given force H is applied tangentially to the circumference 
of this torsion-head, its point of application will move through a 
certain circular arc until it is stopped by the torsional resistance 
of the wire. The length of this arc is the axial motion (8;2r) which 
the force 12 produced when applied to draw out the spiral. 

For, considering the equilibrium of the portion of this straight 
wire between any poiut P, and the extremity, P, we have by 
moments about its central line 

Bh 

But <*>3 is the strain rotation per unit length, therefore is 
the whole angular rotation of the end P, and the circular arc 
described by a point on the circumference of the torsion-head is 

which is — J- ; and this is precisely hz in ( 9 ). 

-^3 

It is worthy of note, then, that in the case of a wire which 
forms a cylindrical spiral of small inclination — such, for instance, 
as the spiral wire employed in Siemens’s Ammeter and Wattmeter 
— ^if the spiral is drawn out in the direction of its axis through 
a small distance (so that it is still a spiral of small inclination), 

q % 
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it is the torsional rigidity (-^ 3 ) ctnd not the flexural rigidity (A^) 
that is called into j^lay. Moreover, if one end of such, a spiral is 
rotated (instead of being drawn out), as happens in the Ammeter 
and Wattmeter, it is the flexural and not the torsional rigidity 
that is called into play ; for b<p in (lO) involves and not A^, 

And if the spir^ is not one of very small inclination, these 
results are not true — i,e. loth rigidities will be called into play 
by axial stretching, and both by terminal rotation. 

313.] Case of Continuously Distributed Poree. Assuming 
that the principal torsion- flexure axes at any point of the wire 
are the tangent, to the central line and two lines, and 
PL (Fig. ill the normal section, suppose that instead of 

mere terminal force and couple we have external hodily force 
(like weight, for example,) acting on all the elements, as well 
as external bodily couple. There may, in addition, be terminally 
applied forces and couples. 

Assume, for the present, that the wire when unstrained was 
straight. 

Consider the equilibrium of the elementary portion of the 
wire between the cross sections at P and then before strain 
the principal axes, P'X', P'T\ at P' were parallel to those 

at P. After strain they will occupy positions, relatively to those 
at P, which are obtained by holding the normal section at P fixed 
and rotating the system of axes at P' round PJST, PP, PT through 
angles equal to w^ds^ respectively. 

Hence we easily find the following table for the direction- 
cosines of the strained positions of the axes at P' with reference 
to those at P: — 



PK 

PL 

PT 

F'K' 

1 

(iO^ds 

1 

s 

rv 

— w^ds 

1 

K^-ydS 



1 

8 

»-• 

1 


mag*nitudes of the order ds^ being uogloctod- 

Let Pj, Pgs -^3 principal stress couples at P, and 

components along PA, PP, PT of the internal force 
exerted on the cross-section at P by the lower portion, PA, of 
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the "wire in a72> the same letters with dashes defining the 
corresponding things at jP', Also let the components of external 
bodily couple applied to the portion between the two cross-sections 
be G,^ds, G^ds ; and of bodily force X^ds, X^dg. 

Equating to zero the total component force parallel to PJT, 
we have + S^'. <o^ds - 8 /. <o^ds + X^ds = 0. 


But /S/=: 

dS 

; therefore in the limit 



0 C- ir 

da + ®2«3 — Xj . 

(1) 

Similarly, 


(2) 


d82 £Y ^ 

— COgOj 4 - «1 82 = Xg . 

( 3 ) 


or 


Agmn, by moments round JPK we easily find 

j2/j — 1 /^ + Jj 2 > 


0 , 


Similarly, 


ds 

CIL2 

ds 

dJLifx 


— 6>i‘«Z/3 + 4- — 6^2 > 


ds 


- 0)3 4 - 


^ 3 * 


( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

[^With a view to homogeneity in our equations, it may be well 
to observe that /Sj, 8 ^, 8 ^ are forces — not forces per unit area; 
Xi, Xg, Xg are forces per unit length ; Q-^, G^, G^. are couples per 
unit length; toj, (o^, <«>3 are curvatures, or angular rotations per 
unit length.3 

Observing now that = -^2 “2? -^s= the 

last three equations become, if ^2, are constant through- 

— A^(i>2<»z= ^l + '®2» C^) 

( 8 ) 


out the wire ^ doa 
da 

d<ao 


da 


■(■^3 — — ^2~^19 


•^8 ^ — (A— ^2) “1 ; (®) 

which (see Routh’s Rigid Rynamiea, chap, v., or Williamson and 
Tarleton’s Rynamiea, chap, x.) are identical with the equations of 
motion of a -rigid body with one point fixed, the arc a measured 
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along the wire corresponding to the time t in the motion of the 
body, and the component curvatures and twist, a>i, togj < 1)33 from 
point to point of the wire corresponding to the component 
angular velocities, from time to time, of the rotating body — 
this body being supposed to be at each instant acted upon by 
couples numerically equal to + — 8 -^, and about its 

principal axes, while its principal moments of inertia at the fixed 
point are numerically equal to A-y, A^, A^. 

If the unstrained wire is not straight, let cq and be the com- 
ponent curvatiares in the planes perpendicular to PK and PL, 
respectively, before strain. Then the direction-cosines of PK' 
with respect to PK, PL, before strain are (1, 0 , a^ds) ; and 
if 0 y, 6 ^, $2 3^6 the bending and twisting rotations per unit 
length, the direction-cosines of PK' after strain are easily found 
to be [1, — (cg -I- 62 ) Now 0 ^ + 02 is the new component 

nurvature in the plane perpendicular to PL. If we denote this 
by CO., and use for 0 ^ to preserve the previous notation, we find 
that all the equations (l) ... ( 6 ) hold for this case, coj and «a 
being the new component curvatures (and not changes in them). 

Equations (7), ( 8 ), (9) will not hold in this ease ; for we have 
Ly = Ay (oji — Uj), and L.^ = A.^^ (tOg — Og)* ‘W’hieh must be substi- 
tuted in (4), ( 5 ), (6) ; so that the equations become 

■^1 ^ — -^ 2 ^*^ 3 — «a) + ^ <^ 2 (» 3 — ” 3 ) = + ( 10 ) 

&c.. &c. 

814.] Kinetic Analogies. In a very simple case (Art. 307) 
of a strained wire it has been shown that the curvatures at 
dijfferent points are mimerically equal * to the angular velocities, 
at different times, of a certain compound pendulum. 

We propose to notice a less restricted ease now. 

Suppose that a wire (Big. ^* 7 %) is bent and twisted under the 
influence solely of terminal forces and couples, and suppose that 
the wire was originally straight. Then, from last Articlej it appears 
that the equations for its component curvatures and its twist are 


1 

H 

~(-^2- 

-As) « 2 «»s = 

^2, 

(1) 

A '^"2- 
ds 


—Ay) a>3 = 

-^13 

(2) 

col 

-{Ay- 

-A^ “l“2 = 

0, 

(3) 
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where are the components of the stress (force) exerted on 

the normal section at P along* the lines PJS^ and PJD» 

NoWj considering the equilibrium of the whole length PP of 
the wire between P and the extremity we see that the force 
and couple of strain at P must be equal and opposite to P and G 
at P ; Le, 3^9 3^ are simply equal to the components of P 
along PXy PP, PT. 

Imagine a rigid body moveable round a fixed point O, at 
which point we draw three lines Oh^ 01^ Ot parallel to the lines 
PK^ PLy PT in the wire, and let the body have moments of 
inertia equal to A-^y A^y A^ about Ohy Oly Oty which are the 
principal axes of the body at O. 

Moreover, let this body be acted upon by a force equal and 
parallel to j 5 at a point jp on the axis Ot such that is a unit 
length (the unit implied in the measurement of curvature in the 
wire). Then the components of R parallel to 0& and 01 will be 
obviously 8-^ and and the equations for the angular velocities 
of the body round Oky Oly Ot will be precisely the same as (l), 
(2), ( 3 ) for the component curvatures and twist of the wire. 
[It is understood, of course, that A^y A^y A^ are each constant all 
along the wire, which may have a section of any (but constant) 
shape.] 

If, then, the body is started with angular velocities the same 
in magnitudes and senses as the component curvatures at any 
point, Py of the wire, its principal axes being at starting made 
parallel to the principal axes of strain at P, while it is acted 
upon by the constant force P as described, its principal axes of 
inertia will at any time be parallel to the principal axes of strain 
at the point (Q, suppose) reached at that instant by a point 
travelling originally from P with constant unit velocity along 
the wire ; and the component angular velocities and curvatures 
will also correspond. 

Hence the Kinetic Analogue of a wire of constant section bent 
and twisted by terminal foi'ces and conples is a rigid body moving 
round a fixed point while acted on by a force of constant magnitudsy 
directiony and point of application; e.g. a heavy rigid body 
moving roimd a fixed point. 

The case in which the motion of this pendulous body is uni- 
planar is that discussed in Art. 307, This analogy is due to 
Kirchhoff, and the reader will find it discussed from a different 
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IDoinls of view in a paper by Professor Larmor {JProceeclings of ihe 
Lo7iclo7i Math, Soe,^ Nos. 225—228). 

The case in which the wire when unstrained formed a helix 
does not correspond to the motion of a rigid body about a point, 
because its equations are of the type (10) of last Article; but 
Professor Larmor {loc, cit.) points out that such a case is analo- 
gous to that of a rigid body rotating about a fixed point, a 
revolving fly-wheel being attached to the body, the axis of the 
fly-wheel being fixed in the body. 


Examples. 

1. Deduce the equations of the plane elastic spring (Art. 304) 
from the general equations, p. 229. 

2. In a plane elastic rod, without external bodily couple, the 
shearing stress vanishes at points of maximum or minimum curv- 
ature. 

3. A heavy uniform inextensible, but imperfectly flexible, string 
is suspended from two fixed points; prove that the figure of the 

catenary' is given by the equation 
d^O 

A -rr-r + mgs cos B — t sin 0=0, 
ds^ 

where A is the flexural rigidity, r the tension at the lowest point, 
and mg the weight per unit length of the string ; B being the in- 
clination of the tangent to the horizon, and s the length of the arc 
measured from the lowest point. 

(Consider the equilibrium of the portion of the curve between 
the lowest point and any point P. See p. 202 ; and observe the rule 
\vith regard to signs.) 

4. Assuming the flexural rigidity to be small, prove that, ap- 
proximately, ^ 2 A s 

tan & = 5 -, 

« T + 

in which r = ongc. Compare with the result for the flexible catenary. 

5. If the string in Ex. 3 is replaced by a thin steel ribbon mag- 
netised in the direction of its length, find the differential equation 
of the curve formed under the influence of gravity and the earth's 
magnetism. 

Ans, If fx is its magnetic moment per unit length, P = the 
resultant eai*th-force per unit pole, i = the dip, the equation is 
, d^9 

A + mgs COQ 6 Bind + ixF sin (d + i) = 0, 

the arc being, as previously, measured from the lowest point — which 
is not now, however, a point of zero shearing stress. 
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6. If a uniform elastic rod is freely pivoted at its extremities and 
made to assume the figure of hays (as in example 1, p, 207), prove 
that its Static Energy is equal to 


4:7^ A 
I 




F and E denoting the complete elliptic integrals with modulus hy 
where h is (as shown in p. 207) a determinate constant. 

If n is the Potential Work, or Static Energy, we have, by Art. 311, 


dTl = ^ since Oj = — ; and py = a®, therefoz*e ^11 = 

therefore substituting for y and ds their values (Art, 306), 


A 

2a* 


y^ds ; 


dn = 


A 

2a« 


. cos® <!> 


d<f> 

A</>' 


^ 27iA 7^ cos^<f>d<f> 

”” a A<j> 


which at once gives the above result, since (p. 207) I = 27ia F, 


7. If a uniform rod has both extremities fixed by smooth pins and 
is continuously acted upon by a constant normal force, show that its 
equation is j 

— — /Sy— + 

where ^ is a constant, p = normal force per unit length, 2 o = dis- 
tance between the pins, jB = and y is the pressure on each 

pin; the axes of co-ordinates being the line joining the pins and 
a perpendicular to it at its middle point. (The value of /3 must be 
found from the fact that the length of the curve is given ; and if a is 
the angle made by /'with the line of pins, /sin a = cp.) 


IDTote- Several of the results in Arts. 306, &c., were obtained by Professor 
G-reenbiU and published by him in the Messenger </ MadKematics* 
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THEOEY OP ATTRACTION'. 

Section 1. — Direct Calculation of Attraction. 

315.J ITewtonian Law of Attraction. The motions of the 
planets and comets of the solar system can be explained com- 
pletely on the hypothesis that each body of this system attracts 
every other body of the system with a force which in any 
position of the two bodies is directly proportional to the product 
of the masses of the bodies, and which in different positions is 
inversely proportional to the square of the distance between 
them. The fact that the positions which will be occupied by 
comets can be predicted with certainty, that the Kristence of 
Neptune was mathematically deduced from the assumption 
that certain disturbances in the motion of Uranus were due 
to the attraction of an unknown planet according to the above 
law, and several other facts of the same kind, all prove that the 
law holds with all the accuracy that human observation is 
capable of testing, so far as the action upon each other of large 
masses separated by distances which are great compared with 
their linear dimensions is concerned. 

As to the cause, or mechanism, to which this attraction is due, 
nothing is known. Newton says in the Scholium at the end 
of Book III of The Diincipa^ ‘ To us it is enough that gravity 
does really exist and act according to the laws which we have 
explained, and abundantly serves to account for all the motions 
of the celestial bodies and of our sea.’ A little before this in 
the same Scholium he says, ‘ But hitherto I have not been able 
to discover the cause of those properties of gravity from phe- 
nomena, and I frame no hypothesis [hypotheBee nonjmgo)! 
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Although. Newton framed no hypothesis on the mode by 
which gravitation is propagated through space, he mentions 
certain speculations which were current in his time, and which 
have been brought into great prominence in our days. Thus, 
at the end of section xi. of book I. he says, ^ I here use the word 
attraction in general for any endeavour, of whatever kind, made 
by bodies to approach each other ; whether thatendeavour arise 
from the action of the bodies themselves, as tending mutually 
to or agitating each other by spirits emitted; or whether it 
arises from the action of the sether or of the air, or of any 
medium whatsoever, whether corporeal or incorporeal, anyhow 
impelling bodies placed therein towards each other." 

By far the most promising step that has been taken towards 
a solution of this great difficulty is the discovery by Faraday 
that the attraction between two electrified bodies is influenced 
by the insulating medium in which they are placed, inasmuch 
as this discovery renders it highly improbable that any force 
produced by one body on another is a direct actim at a diafance. 
This discovery has been worked by Clerk Maxwell into a con- 
sistent mathematical theory of the mechanism by which mag- 
netic and electromagnetic actions are propagated by a rare 
medium filling space. 

Newton does not, however, confine the law of attraction 
according to the inverse square of distance to large masses 
like the planets ; for he investigates the attraction of a solid 
on a particle, even when the particle is within the matter 
forming the body, on the supposition that this particle is at- 
tracted by ever^ elementaiy particle of the body — however close 
to the atteaeted particle — with a force expressed by this law. 

The assumption that ever^ indefinitely small particle of matter 
attracts every other particle with a force which acts in the rigJit 
line joining the particles and whose magnitude is directly pro-- 
portional to the product of the quantities of matter in the particles 
and inversely proportional to the square of the dista7ice between 
them is the formula of what is called the Tjaw of JJniversal 
Gravitation, 

The terms of the enunciation render it clear that the linear 
dimensions of the particles must be infinitely small compared with 
the distance between them — otherwise, indeed, the term ^ distance 
between them’ would be unmeaning. We shall soon prove. 
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however, that if the particles are homogeneous arid spherical, 
this limitation may he removed, and the ^ distance between 
them ’ is the distance between their centres. 

But it is just at this point — ^i. e. when dealing with forces 
exerted on each other by indefinitely close molecules — that our 
ignorance of the cause or mechanism of this attraction introduces 
a most unsatisfactory dualism — or rather miiUiplicity of laws — 
into physical science.* For we are often presented with re- 
pulaions instead of attractions, and the phenomena of Elasticity 
and Capillarity have hitherto compelled physicists to assume 
other laws of force between molecules than the Newtonian law 
of the inverse square of distance, or the law of nature^ as it is 
often called. 

Electrical and magnetic attractions and repulsions are proved 
by experiment to obey this law, and therefore the theory of 
attraction is almost wholly a discussion of its consequences. 

The quantitative expression of the Newtonian law is as 
follows. Suppose two very small particles whose masses are 
m grammes and grammes to be placed at a distance of r 
centimetres apart — ^this distance being, as before said, very 
great compared with the linear dimensions of either particle ; 
then each will attract the other with a force equal to 

y dynes, (a) 

in which expression y is an absolute constant, i. e. one whose 
magnitude is independent of the magnitudes of the masses and 
their distance. 

We shall subsequently calculate the value of y, which is called 
the aisolute constant of gravitation. With the units of mass and 
distance chosen as above, y is evidently the numher of dynes in 
the force with which a mass of one gramme condensed into an in-- 
finitely small volume attracts an equal mass similarly condensed 


* Por example. Clerk Maxwell, in his article on Capillary Action (^JSnc^clo%>. 
JSrit.) says : ‘ The forces which, are concerned in these phenomena are those 
which act between neighhonring parts of the same substance, and which are 
c^ed forces of cohesion, and ttiose which act between portions of matter of 
different kinds, which are called forces of adhesion. These forces are quite 
insensible between two portions of matter separated by any distance which wo 
can directly measure. It is only when the distance becomes exceedingly small 
that these forces become perceptible.' 

Clearly science still needs a vigorous application of Occam’s Bazor. 
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at a distance of one ce?itimHre ; or, as we shall see, the foree of 
attraction between two homogpeneous spherical grammes with 
a distance of one centimetre between their centres. 

316,] Conical Angles, Let AJSCDM (Fig. C 2 ,y^) be any closed 
curve^ plane or tortuous, and O any point. If from 0 lines OA^ 
OJB^ &e., are drawn to every 
point on the curve, we obtain 
a cone. If round O a sphere 
of 1 centimetre radius is de- 
scribed, the rays OA^ &c,, 
constituting the cone will 
intersect the spherical surface 
in a curve ahcde ; and the 
number of square centimetres 
in the area of the spherical 
surface contained within this 
curve is called the eoUd angle 
subtended at O by the given 
curve ABCDTS. Instead of this term (which is in no way ex- 
pressive) we shall use the term Conical Angle. If the sphere 
described round O has a radius of 1 mile instead of 1 cm., the 
number of square miles of the spherical surface enclosed by abode 
will be the conical angle, and this number will be the same as that 
of square centimetres on a sphere of radius 1 cm, Generallj', 
if a sphere of any radius, r, be described round O, and the curve 
AJSCJDJS conically projected, as above, on its surface, the ratio 
of the area of abode to the square of the radius r is the measure 
of the conical angle subtended at O by the given curve — just as 
the jplane angle subtended at O by any two points, -P, Q, is the 
ratio of the length of the arc of any circle, with 0 as centre 
in the plane BOQ, intercepted by the rays OP and OQ, to the 
length of the radius. 

A conical angle is thus a mere number^ like the circular 
measure of a plane angle. 

The sum of all the conical angles round any point is 4 77, 
because it is the whole area, in square eentimfetres, of a sphere 
of 1 cm. radius described round the point. 

The conical angle subtended by any closed plane curve at any 
point which is in the plane of the curve and inside its area is 
2 77 , since the rays OA^ &c., from O to the different points 
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ou tli 6 curve intersect a spherical surface described round O as 
centre in a great circle of the sphere. 

Let any closed surface be broken up into an indefinitely great 
number of small elements of area ; then the sum of all the 
conical angles subtended by the contours of these elements at 
any point, O, inside the given closed surface is obviously 4 tt. 

If O is anywhere on the surface itself, the sum of all the conical 
angles subtended at O by the elements of area of the surface is 
2 77, since the slender cones revolving round O lie all on one side 
of the tangent plane at O, and they will cut off only the area 
of half the sphere described round 0 . 

If 0 is anywhere outside the given closed surface, the sum of 
all the conical angles subtended at O by the elements of area on 
the surface is zero. This case requires a little explanation. 

Let any line drawn through O meet the given closed surface 
in points ^3, ^74)5 of which there must be an 

even number ; and 
let a very slender 
^4. cone of rays drawn 
through O intersect 
the surface in the 
small elements of 
Fig. 274. area represented at 

these points. Then 
although numerically 

the conical angles subtended at O by these elements of area are 
all the same, distinctions of sign must be made between them. 
These distinctions can easily be made thus. At it is the 
outside of the surface that is turned towards O \ at j?2 it is the 
hiside ; at the outside ; and at jF^ the inside. Hence if dco is 
the magnitude of the conical angle subtended at O by these 
elements, we may agree to make it j)lus for the inside aspects, 
and , and minus for the outside aspects, and ; so that 
the sum of the conical angles subtended at O by these four ele- 
ments of the given surface is zero. 

For the purpose of projecting any element of area — as that at 
any plane, we may adopt the convenient and consistent 
plan of drawing at the point the normal, , outwards from 
the surface proportional in length to the element of area, 
marking its extremity with an aiTowhead, thus treating it as 
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9 . directed magnitude, like a force, and taking its component along 
tile normal to the plane as representing in magnitude and sign 
the projection of the element of area at along the plane in 
question. 

Thus, the conical angle subtended at O hy the element, 
of area at is represented by the projection of along 
the line OQ which is the normal to the sur&ce of the sphere 
of projection; this gives the conical angle = dSj^x cosn^^llQ, 
which is negative. Similarly for the other points, JP^, 

If is any element of area of a surface at a point P, and Jew 
is the conical angle subtended at any point O by this element, 
while y^r is the angle between OP and the outward-drawn normal 
at P, we have 

dS=—^^dc^. (a) 

eosyr ' ^ 

For, if a sphere- is described through* P having O for centre, 
the cone of rays which intercepts the area dco square centimetres 
on the sphere of 1 cm. radius will intercept on this sphere an 
area of (9P^,c2co square centimetres (if OP is measured in centi- 
metres) ; and since this is the prcgection of dS on the surface 
of the sphere, we have the result (a). 

The locus of the point 0 at which a given closed curve, or circuit, 
subtends a constant conical angle is a surface which contains the 
given curve as an edge — ^just as in the locus of a point O at 

which two fixed points, A, B, subtend a constant angle is a curve 
(circle) passing tbrough A and B, The constant angle belonging 
to any one of a series of circles passing through A and B may be 
found by joining any 2 >oint on the circle to A and J5; but if the 
point selected on the circle is either A ov B itself, an indeterminate- 
ness naturally arises, since the line joining B to itself is indeterminate. 
However, for any one circle if we take a point on the curve infinitely 
close to B, the direction of the line joining it to P is the tangent 
to the circle at P ; so that the angle i^crtnininG: to that circle is 
the angle between AB and the tangent to thi. uirle at P. 

Similarly when the point O is taken on the given circuit, the 
conical angle subtended at it by the curve is naturally indeterminate ; 
and to determine the angle pertaining to any one surface of the series 
of surfaces of constant conical angle having the given circuit for an 
edge, we must take a point. O', i»d*mij<dy cl.>S(^ to O in tJie tangent 
plane to the particular surface. The rays joining O' to the vaidous 
points on the neighbouring part of the circuit form a semicircular 
fan of rays in the tangent plane, and they will intersect the sphere 
of unit radius described round 0 as centre in a semicircle ; thus the 
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projection of the given circuit (whicli projection answers to the curve 
a6ccfe in Fig* 273) on the unit sphere at O consists of a great semi- 
circle and some irregular curve, U (suppose), completing this semi- 
circle into a closed curve on the sphere ; and the area of the sphere 
inside this closed curve is the conical angle belonging to the selected 
surface locus. 

To find the angle at which two surfaces of constant conical angles, 

and cOg, cut each other at any point, O, on their common edge 
of intersection, describe the unit sphere round O as centre. Then 
we have just seen that the conical angle belonging to the surface 
coj is the area of the sphere included by a closed cuive on its surface 
consisting of a great semicircle and an irregular curve U ; and the 
conical angle belonging to the other surface is the area of the 
sphere included between a great semicircle (having the same 
diameter as and the same irregular curve U. Hence is 

the area of the lune included between and ; but and lie 
in the tangent planes to the surfaces and respectively, so that 
the angle, d, between them is the angle at which the two surfaces 
intersect ; and the area of the lune =20 square centimfetres, if the 
radius of the unit sphere is 1 cm. 

Hence two ^urface^Ioci of constant conhal angles (£^ for a 
given circuit intersect at a constajit angle at all points on this 
circuity the angle between them being 

316 , Iiine-Integrals and Surface-Integrals. The discussion 
of the Conical Angles subtended at various points in space by a 
given circuit depends on certain theorems of integration with 
reference to unclosed surfaces and their bounding edges, and as 
the whole subject is of much importance, particularly in the 
theory of Electromagnetism, it is considered advisable to devote 
special consideration to it here. 

Let 0 (£??, y, z\ which we shall briefly denote by 0, be any 
function of the co-ordinates of a point in space; then if any 
surface (closed or unclosed) he broken up into infinitesimal 
elements of area and the element, dS^ of area at any point be 
multiplied by the value of 0 which belongs to that point, the 
sum of all such products, viz. 

f4>dS, 

taken all over the surface, is called the Surface-Integral of 0 over 
the given surface. 

In the same way, if any curve (closed or unclosed) be taken in 
space, and if it is broken up into infinitesimal elements of length, 
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and the element of length, d^, at any point be multiplied by the 
value of <p which belongs to that point, the sum of all such 
products, viz., 

taken all over the curve, is called the Line-Integral of ^ over the 
given curve. 

Theohem 1. If ^ any two ficnctiom of y, a 7 id if 

a 7 iy closed pla?ie curve he described in the pla?ie xy^ the double 

taken over the area of the acrve, is equal to the mtegral 

O) 

taken along the of the curve in the sense m which the 

positive axis of x should rotate hi order to cohicide with the positive 
axis of y^ 

Let Kg. ^75, represent the given curve. Take the 

dxdy first. Now 

to find this, we may first in- 
tegrate with respect to x con- 
sidering y constant- 

Let r be any point on the 
contour and t'/ a line parallel 
to the axis of x ; let ^ be a 
point on the curve infinitely 
near r, and ss' a line parallel 
to the axis of x ; and let 
and rn be perpendiculars on ss\ 

Taking y, then, as constant, 

we are to sum dxdy over 

the narrow strip stt^s'. This sum is 

^dyjf 



rn .J" dy^ or m (\/r' — » 


(y) 


if and are the values of ^ at / and r, ro?pccii\e1y. 

Now observe tbat if we travel over the contour in the sense 
of the arrow, taking at each point the value of the product 

vj/dy, 

where, of course, dy is the algebraic increment of y in each 
von. II. E- 
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infinitesimal step, we sliould have in travelling from r' to / the 
term ^j/' x /»', 

and in travelling from « to r the term 

i/f X (~rn), 

since the valne of at # may ohvionsly be taken the same as at r. 
These two terms, therefore, give the sum (y), so that the 
summatiou o{\lrdy over the contour will correctly give the result 
of the integration of the strip and over all other similar 

rrdd> 

In the same way, the term —J j dx dy is to be found by 

integrating first with respect to y, considering x constant. Let, 
then, pjp' and be two indefinitely close parallels to the axis of 
y, enclosing a narrow strip. The summation is to be performed 
over this strip from p to y', so that if </>' and <f> are the values of 
<f> at p' and js, respeotivdy, we have 

/jf j \ . 


dy z=. pm ; 


.•. —dx J"' 




= pm — 


and in travelling* over the contour in the sense of the arrow^ 
while taking at each point the value of the product 

we should have at jt? the term <f> x pm, and at ^ the term 
i>' the sum of which is — which is pre- 

cisely (6). 

HencOa then, the area-integral (a) is equal to the contour- 
integral (jQ), which can, of course, be expressed in the form of the 
line-integral , ,dys, 

where de is the element of length at any point of the curve. 

Theoiiem: 2. If is any function of x , y, z , the co-^ordinates of 
a point in space, and I, m, n the direction^-cosines of the outward 
7 iormal at any point cf a 7 i tmclosed surface, the integral 

(0 

taken, over the ewface, ie equal to the mieyral 

y'<pdz („) 
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iaJcen along the hounding edge of the ^UTface hg a 7 notio 7 L 
projection 07i t7ie plane of xg is hi the sense hi which the positive axis 
of X should rotate hi order to cohicide with the positive axis of 

It must be observed tbat and are the partial differential 

ax dg ^ 

coefficients of <f> with respect to x and g, and that they take no 
account of any variation of ^ — ^belonging, as they are supposed 
to do, indifferently to all points in space, and not being restricted 
to the (related) points which lie on the given surface. 

Suppose that the co-ordinates of points on the given surface 
are related by the equation 

^ =/(«*. y). 

or dz — pdx+ qdg^ (1) 

as is usual, where p and q are fxmctions of x and g only. 


Then I — — ^ * 71 — — ^ , 

+ a/1 - f -^2 ^ 

and dS = 4* rfii? dg. 

Then the given integral (C) can be expressed in the form 

<"> 

which is a double integral over the area of the projection, , 

of the given surface 8 on the plane xg. 

Now, of course, a passage &om point to point of the area of 
this projection will correspond to a motion from one point to 
another on the given surfiice 8^ and will necessarily involve a 


variation of ;8f in both ~~ and • 

dx dg 

Denote by the total differential coefficient of 0 with respect 

to a? in the passage from one point on to a neighbouring point 
when g remains constant but z is altered with x. Then 


^ <i> d <i> d<f> 

hx dx dz 


Similarly 


^ d) dd> 

~ dy ^ 


d<f> 

dz 


Hence (2) becomes 


//( 


'hx 






B. 2 


(3) 
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Taking the terms of this double integral separately, we have 
first to integrate q with respect to x, considering y constant, 
i. e., to perform a summation along the strip rs' . Denote, as 
usual, ^ by s. 

Now J' q:^dx = {jq4>Y 

where (?<#>)' is the value of at and {q4>) its value at r. 

In a motion round the curve srpq... in the sense of the aarow, 
the term (S’<j^)] X ‘/n' is the same as the sum of the values 

of q4>.dy 

at / and r, as explained in Theorem 1. Hence 


ff — J‘ 9 .^ ^y—Sf dy, (4) 

in which the single integral is one along the contour . 

Similarly 

— yy i? ^ y'jp4>do5-\-/fs<l>dxdy, (5) 


the single integral on the right side being taken round srpq . , . 
in the sense of the arrow. Hence (3) becomes simply 

J'q>(pdx+qdy). (6) 

But, if X, y are the co-ordinates of any point, p, on the curve 
srpq.,., the point P on the edge of S, of which p is the projection, 
will have the same x and y, and by (1) the increment of in 
passing from P. to Q (of which q is the projection) is the multiplier 
of ^ in (6), so that (6) is the value of 

f^dz 

in a motion round the bounding edge PQ,R.,., in the sense of 
the arrow, which was to be proved. 

In the same way, of course, y'(^» ^ if/S = the line- 

integral y'd> dy taken along the bounding edge. 

We shall find it convenient to denote the operations 
d d d . d d d 

m-j «-j-> n-j ^-r-» t-t w-y-j 

az ay ax dz I dy dx 

with regard to any surface the direction-cosines of whose normal 
are m, », by the symbols 
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TnEOKEM 3. If w are any functions of m^y^z the co-ordinatee 

of a point in sjpace^ and /, n the direction-^coaines of the normal at 
any j)ohit 07i an miclosed miTface^ the integral 



dv\ ^du dw. /dv 

) + “(s- s)+”( 


dz 


das 



dS 


taJcesi over the atnface, i» egsial to the integral 

y (udx 4- vdy + wdz') 

taken over the hounding edge of the eiisface hg a motion which 
projects on the co-ordinate planes in the senses of positive rotation 
these planes. 

This follows at once from the last Theorem. For, taking the 


term 



we have found that it is simply fw dz taken along- the edge. 
Similarly 


taken along* this edge ; &c. 

This is the result that the Ihie^integral of any vector take 7 i almig 
a7iy circuit is equal to twice the S7i7face^integral of the normal 
component of its ^ rotation^ or * curly tahen over any surface havhig 
the given circuit for a hounding edge, of which a differ ent proof will 
be given in the Chapter on Strain and Stress. 

Another discussion of this Theorem will be found in Clerk 
Maas:weirs Electricity and Magnetismy vol. I., Art. 24. 

Put into a quaternion form, this Theorem is thus expressed — 
fSvVp . dS = fSrp *dSy (J) 


where y is a unit-vector in the direction of the outward-drawn 
normal at any point of an unclosed surface, r is a unit-vector 
along the tangent at any point of the bounding edge of the 
surface, p is any vector, and V is the Hamiltonian operator 


. d .A j d 

The result in this Theorem gives the solution of the following 
inverse problem ; — Given the components, Z7, V, W, of a vector, 
p, which satisfy at aU points in space the equation 

dU dr dJr 
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to detenmne tte components of another vector, <r, such that the 
surfe.ce-integral of the normal component of p over any nnclosed 
surface shall be equal to the line-integfral of the tangential 
component of <r taken along the bounding edge of the given 
surface. 

For, in order to transform the given surface-integral into a 
line-integral along the edge, we must have 

lU +mV-k-nW ~ + + 

that is fljf; Jj; ^ ^ /D\ 

lx ^ ^ 

(Stokes’s method of solving these will be found in Lamb’s 
Treatue on the Motion of Fluids, Art. 129.) 

816, £.] Calculation of Conical Angles. Let &> be the conical 
angle subtended by a given circuit, at any point A 

whose co-ordinates are a, y. Then by (o), p. 239, if P is any 
point on any surface having the cii'cuit for edge, and dS an 
element of area of this sur&ce at P, 

d(a = ^ cos \ffdS, (1) 


where v = AF, day ■=. conical angle subtended by dS at A, and 
is the angle between AF and the normal to the surfe,ce at P. 

Now M X, y, z are the co-ordinates of P, and I, m, n the 
direction-cosines of the normal, 

co3\ff=i^{l(x~-a) + m(y~i5) + n(z — y)}. (2) 

Hence « 1 

“ = / ^8 {l(io~a) + m(y~^) + n («— y)} dS. (3) 

But since r® = (af~a)* + (y — i3)^ + («— y)®, we have 

x — a d rl-v 

r® da 


with similar values of 


y—^ 


and 


^-y 

r® 


Hence (3) can be written 



But since a, y are completely independent of all co-ordinates 
on the sur&ce 8, and therefore have nothing to do with the 
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limits of integration, the symbols of differentiation with respect 
to them can be taken outside the integrals, and we have 


Differentiate both sides with respect to a, and observe that 


— 


d‘^ 


d 0^ 


)i = o. 


SO that for -^rs we may write — ( 


da? 


Then 


doi 

d 


dfi^ ' dy^' 

Now obvioosly ^ (i) = _ ^ (1) ; (i) = _ ^ (1) ; &c. 

Hence, first bringing the symbols of differentiation which are 
within the square brackets under the integral signs, ( 6 ) can be 
written 


Now, by Theorem 2 of last Article, the surface-integral on 

which, -tt: operates is / — ch taken along the given circuit, while 
d . ri 

that on which ^ operates J f taken along the circuit ; so 






d 


d- 


d~ 


that 


dta 

da 


/ de d rdy 


C8) 


A 

d/3 

similar values holding for ^ and ~ ■ 

Denoting the line-integraJs > J'^’ along the given 

circuit by F, G, M, respectively, as in example 42, p. 64 , we have 
for the differential coefficients of the conical angle subtended by 
the given circuit at any point (a, )3, y) the equations 

d<a dJff dG 
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It is evident that the conical ang*le subtended by a given 
circuit at any point (a, /3, y) satisfies the differential equation 

>• ( 10 ) 


d^ ^ 


Again, the quantities F, O, H which have reference to a given 
circuit and any point (a, y) satisfy the equations 

dF 

da 

V^F=0, V^G = 0, V^JIs= 

For, the left-hand side of (ll) is 


dG dH ^ 
d^^ dy~^' 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


-/( 


7I .7I 7I 

d— d~ d — 


dz 

Avliicli, being taken along a closed curve^ is zero. Hence if space 
%vere imagined to be filled with a fluid in motion, or a substance 
in a state of strain, its velocity components, or components of 
strain, at each point, being JBC^ the cubical compression 

at every point would be zero, and the axis of resultant vortical 
spin at the point would be the direction in which the conical 
angle subtended by the circuit increases most rapidly — as will 
be understood after a study of the Chapter on Strain and Stress. 

Another method of calculating the conical angle subtended at 
a point by a circuit is the following. Let ABODE (Fig. 
be the circuit, and O the point at which the conical angle is 
subtended. Then if a is the radius of the sphere described round 
0, the conical angle is the area of the spherical curve dbecle 
divided by Through O draw any line, Oz^ meeting the 
surface of the sphere in z (not represented in the figure). For 
definiteness, suppose z to be within the part of the spherical 
surface which we regard as the area of ahcde. Then the position 
of any point, jo, within ahcde may be expressed by its angular 
distance, from and the angle, 0, which the plane pzO makes 
with any fixed plane through Oz. These angles are the co- 
latitude and the longitude of p. An element of spherical area 
at p is sin 6 ' d 6 ^ d ^3 so that the strip of area of ahcde contained 
between two longitude planes including an angle d<l> is 
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where 6 is the colatitiide of the point in which the arc ^rp 
intersects the contour of ahccle. 

Hence the conical angle is given hy the equation 

p2Tr 

w = / (1 — eos9)d<f> (13) 

since <}> runs from 0 to 27r ronnd c. 

It is, of course, quite indifferent which portion of the spherical 
surface (the upper or the lowei’) we regard as being the area of 
any curve traced on the sphere. If O 2 is drawn so that a is in 
that portion of the surface which is regarded as outside the area, 
the longitude, 0 , of a point within the area will not run from 0 
to 2 TT, but from its initial value it will, after increasing and 
diminishing, return to this initial value, so that yV70 = 0 . With 
an axis Os so chosen, we should have 

o) = y" cos 0 d <}), (14) 

the upper and lower limits of <f> being identical. 

In the ease of any plane circuit we obtain another expression 
for the conical angle subtended at any point in space. Taking 
the plane of the circuit as that of ar, y, let (a, y) be the co- 
ordinates of the point, Af, at which the conical angle is required. 
At any point, P, in the area of the curve let the element of area 
be dS, and let AP = r. Then in (a), p. 239, w’e have 

cos \ff .•. da> = -^ fIS. But -^ = — f- f~) > 


therefore 


d rt 


The method of calculating <0 from this equation will be under- 
stood when we come to the treatment of Potential ; and it will 
then be seen that (15) expresses the fact that the conical angle 
subtended at any point by a plane curve is the same (to a factor 
pres) as the component of the attraction-intensity normal to the 
plane of the curve exerted at the point by a uniform plane lamina 
bounded by the curve. 

Thus for a circular curve of radius a, if P is the distance of A 
from the centre, 

■ „ = _ ^ r r _ , ( 16 ) 

^yj 0 »/ 0 V Ii~ — 'lyr cos «)) + P 
which reduces to Elliptic Integ^rals. 
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EXAMPIiEB. 


1. Find the conical angle subtended at any point on a sphere by a 
given circle lying on the sphere. 

A ns. Let r be the angular radius of the given circle, a = angular 
distance of the point considered from the pole of the circle. 


^ sinasinr - 

r+a= 2 a-, r — a = 2 8, = — r-5 , and n 

smrcr 


sinasinr^ 
cosher ’ 


= 2*77 3— *1— cosr.^(A)4- ^(7^, 

Bincr I ^ ^ COSO- ^ 0 


where jP{^) is the complete elliptic integral of the first tind with 
modulus k, and IT {n, k) the complete integral of the third kind with 
modulus ^ and parameter n. 

The com2)lete integral of the third kind is expressible in terms of 
integrals of the first and second kinds (Hymera’s Irttegral Calculus, 
p, 290 ) ; thus 


cos8 

sin O' COSO- 


n(7i, k) 



^ -HiK / 3 )p(A)- 13 ), 


where 


, sing 
Jc = ■ 3 and 

BlUO* 


sin jQ = 


COSO* 

cosS 


2, Show that the conical angle subtended at any point, A, by a 
circuit is the line-integral along the circtiit of the tangential com- 
ponent of a vector whose magnitude at each point, P, of the circuit is 

1 cosdcosX 
T sin®fl ’ 

the vector being perpendicular to A P in the plane of AP and the 
tangent at P, r = AP, Q is the angle made by AP with a fixed line, 
and A. the angle made with ibl- Hue by the normal to the plane of AP 
and the tangent at P. 

3 , Find the conical angle subtended at any point, P, in space by 
two intersecting right lines OA, OB, their extremities A and B being 
both at infinity. 

Aus, If ^ and <f>^ are the angles between the plane A OB and the 
planes containing P and the lines OA, OB, and a = AAOB 

<0=77— cos”*^ (sin <l> sin cos a — cos cos (1 ) 

When a = 0, the plane from which <f) and (p^ are reckoned is inde- 
terminate,^ but in this case Kp + cp' is 77, so that co is constant whatever 
be the position of P. When a = 'tt, <p = <p', and co = 277 — 2 cp, which 
is indeterminate and may be taken as 2^ simply, where (p is the longi- 
tude of P with reference to any fixed plane through the infinite line AOB. 

If t = tB.n<p, if = tan^', the equation of the surface locus of con- 
stant conical angle is 

sin <0 -f-^^ (cos o> — cos a)-|- 2 sin® ^ 


= 0. 


( 2 ) 
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To all points on tlie same right line OP, through 0 belongs the 
same value of co ; moreover, this equation shows that the planes deter- 
mining any given angle a> can be represented in pairs by the points 
of an involution system. 

The surfaces of constant conical angles are cones of the second degree 
whose equations are easily found from (2), For, if OA is taken as 
axis of a?, and the plane AOB as that of cry, we find for the locus 

2 y (a? sin a — y cos a) sin ® ^ + z{fCBiD.a + 2y sin® ^ ) sin m 

« 2 

+ 2 ?(cos£o— cos a) = 0 ; (3) 

or, taking the internal and external bisectors of the angle AOS as 
axes of SB and 

sin® ^ (aj® sin® ^ — y^cos* §) + a® (sin® ^ — sin®^ ) + ass sin ^ sinoo = 0. (4) 

2 2a 22 2 

The conical angle is a measure of the Magnetic Potential at any point 
due to a current in the given circuit ; hence the case a = 0 corresponds 
to a current returning on itself, which, of course, produces no effect at 
any point; while a = tt corresponds to a straight current of (practically) 
infinite length. 

4. In the case of any plane triangular circuit whose angles are 
-4, P, O, prove the following construction for points on the surface- 
locus of constant conical angle, a> 

From any point, 0, on a sphere draw arcs, OX, OM, ON^ of three 
great circles including between them angles equal to tt — O, tT'—A, 
-TT— P; then describe any spherical triangle, X, Jf, iV", whose vertices 
lie on these arcs, such that the sum of its sides = 2Tr— a> ; the angles 
OX, OM, ON will he the inclinations to the plane of the triangle 
ABO of planes drawn through its sides PO, CA^ AB intersecting in a 
point, P, at which the conical angle is co. 

Thus, then, to find the point on any given line, -4P, drawn through 
A at which the tiiangle subtends co, we take two given points Jf, N 
on two of the arcs and find the point, X, on the third such that 
LM+ZN is a given quantity. There are two solutions, since, given 
base and sum of sides of a spherical triangle, the locus of the vertex is 
a sphero-conic. 

5. Show that the complete solution of equations (8), p. 246, from 

V, w will necessarily be indeterminate. _ - _ _ , - 

dJtr dLJr CLJl 

(To any values found for v, w may be added terms -^3 

where P is any function of x, y, z which has a single (unambiguous) 
value for given values of sr, y, z.^ 

6. For the conical angle subtended by a given plane circle at any 
point in space, show that the angles a, r, cr, d in example 1 can be 
exhibited by a plane construction. 
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M O 
Fig, 276. 


317.] Attraction of a Thin Uniform Straight Bar. Let the 
line AB (F%. 276), represent a straig‘ht har the area of whose 

transverse section is k square centi- 
metres, this area being* very small ; 
let the mass of the bar be p g'rammes 
per cubic centimetre of substance ; let 
P be the position of a mass of i gramme 
supposed to be condensed into an in- 
finitely small volume. It is required 
to find the magnitude and direction of 
the attraction of the bar on the particle at P. 

Draw JPO perpendicular to AB ; take any point, JiT, on AB ; 
let OM = ^5 and consider the attraction on P of the elementary 
length ds at M. The mass at P being 1 gramme, and the mass 
of ds being p.kds^ if y is the constant of gravitation (Art. 315), 
the attraction of ds on P is, in dynes, 

k p ds , . 

y pjts* ( 1 ) 

This force acts in the line 1PM. Resolve it into a component 
along' jPO and a component perpendicular to jPO. Let 
ip — Z.OFM, let !PM=:r, let FO = p, 
and let these components he <?T and dX, respectively. 


Then 


dX = sin ip . ds, 

dT = cos ip . ds. 

But s = j3 tan ip, .\ ds =p see® ipdip, and r — p see 0. Hence 
dX = sin ipdip I 

dT = COB ipdA. 

p 

Then, obviously, if Z 01* A = a, and Z OPS = 0, and if X n-nil 
Y are the total component attractions parallel and perpendicular 
•to BA produced by all the elements of the har, we have 


X J sin0£?^ = ^^^(cosyS— cosa), 

Y ~ yj^ r QQg ^ ^ gjjj 

p J-a ^ ^ P ' 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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If tlie resultant attraction on I* makes the ang'le yjr with PO, 
we have tan i/r = ^ = tan - , which shows 

that tie resuliani, lit ii^ects the vertical angle APJ3. Also 

M — -j- sin — (dynes). (4) 

We may also notice the simple feet that the attraction of the 
bar AB on P is the same in all resjuects as the attraction of a 
circular arc having P as centre with radius PO, this arc being ter- 
minated by the lines PA and PB, the density and area of trans- 
verse section of this arc being the same as those of the given 
bar. For, if TV is the point on AB distant ds from M, and if 
the lines PM and PN meet the circular arc in m and n, the 
attractions of MN and mn on P are exactly the same, because if 
from M a perpendicular MQ, is drawn to PN, we have 

MQ MQ,PM tnn.PM^ mn.PM^ 


MN = 


&hi.PMO 


PO 


Pm.PO 


Pm’ 


MN 


tan 


therefore > ai^d. the attractions of corresponding 

elements of the bar AB and the circular arc are the same. 

The attraction of the particle P on the bar is B exactly 
reversed. 

For an imfnitely long bar, or one so long that the distances of 
P from its extremities are each very great compared with the 
distance, PO, oi P from the bar, the attraction is 

2ykp 


P 


( 6 ) 


■since the angle APB is in this ease -jt. 

If the law of attraction be not that of the inverse sq^uare of 
distance, let the attraction of the element hpds sA,M on the unit 
mass at P be expressed by the law 

hpds X 'Kf'tf), 

where X is a constant and/'(r) any function of the distance PM, 
Then, if PA — and PB = , we easily find 

X=\ip[/(r,)-/W]. («) 


( 7 ) 




The expression (5) bring's us back to the observation made at 
p. 235 with regard to the application of the law of inverse square 
to particles separated by an infinitely small distance ; for it would 
appear from this expression that if _^ = 0, or the attracted par- 
ticle is on the surface of the bar, the attraction is oo : a result 
which is obviously absurd* The whole of our investigation 
depends on the assumption that every point in the element da of 
length at If is at the same distance, r, from P. Now if P is in 
contact with the surface, the particles of the bar in the normal 
section at P are at all distances ranging from zero to the 
diameter of the bar from P, so that we cannot expect our result 
to hold for this case. In fact, the area of the normal section, 
ought in this case to be infinitely small, and then the expression 
(5) is indeterminate. To find what is really the intensity of 
attraction at a point on the surface of the bar, we must consider 
this latter as a cylinder of finite radius, and break it up into 
slender filaments in such a way that a filament to which P is 
infinitely close is one of infinitely small section. Such a mode 
of breaking up the bar is obtained by a polar resolution. Thus : 
draw the normal section through P ; take any point Q in the 
area of this section, let PQ = r, and take the usual polar element, 
rdrdd, of area at Q, Consider now the attraction at P due 
to the filament of the bar, parallel to its axis, which stands on 
this element of area. It is clear that the filaments are now 
taken in such a way that when the distance of P from one of 
them vanishes, so does the transverse section of the filament. 

For greater generality, let P be assumed outside the bar at 
a distance c from its centre, O ; let' the transverse section be 
circular and the length of the bar practically infinite, i. e. P is so 
close to the surfrce, that for each filament the angle APJS may 
be taken as tt. 

The attraction of the filament at Q on a unit mass condensed 


at P is 


2y p.rdddr 
r 


f or 2ypdddr; and since PO is the direction 


of the resultant, we resolve this along JPO; thus we have 
2yp cos 6 d6 dr ^ where 5 = jLQPO. Integrating this first with 
respect to r between the points at which the line PQ enters and 
leaves the circular section, we have 
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as the contribution of the wedge of bars corresponding to the 

angle 9. The extreme values of 6 are ±sin~^ -> so that a fur- 
their integration gives 2itypa^ 

e 


for the attraction of a cylindrical bar at a point near its surface, 
the length of the bar being very great compared with its 
diameter. Now if the position of the attracted point is on the 
surface, c = a, and the attraction is 


2tiypa. 

318,] ’CTniform Thin Circular Plate. Consider a circular 
plate of uniform density (p grammes per cubic centimetre of 
substance) and very small uniform thickness (r centimetres) ; 
and let 1 gramme mass be condensed into a point P situated on 
the axis of the plate, i.e. a line drawn through O, the centre of 
the plate, perpendicular to the plane of the plate. It is required 
to find the attraction of the plate on the particle at P. Let a 
(centimetres) be the radius of the plate, and let OP = z (centi- 
metres). Take any point, Q, in the plane of the plate and 
describe a circle with centre O and radius OQ (= r). Concentric 
with this describe another circle of radius r+(h, so that a narrow 
strip of area is included between these circles- We may in this 
way break up the plate into an infinitely great number of 
circular strips ; the mass of the typical strip is %Ttprrdr 
grammes, and al l points in the strip are at the same distance, 
PQ,i or -Y i from P. Also, if is the angle OPQ, since 
the resultant force exerted on P by the strip is obviously along 
PO, this resultant is 


ZTTprrdr 


or 2iTypT8ixi<j>d<f>, 


since r — z tan y being the constant of gravitation. 

If a is the semiangle of the cone whose vertex is P and base 
the rim of the plate, <#> ranges from 0 to a, so that 

P = 27 rypT (l — cos a), (1) 


in dynes. This can be written 2Ttypr(l • 

^ + cr 


Prom this expression is deduced a result of great importance 
in Electrostatics. Suppose the attracted particle P to be very 
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close to the plate, at the same time that the latter is infinitely thin 
compared with the distance of P — this supposition being obviously 
necessary if we are to assume that all the particles in the body 
of the plate and included in a circular strip are equidistant from 
P. Then lines drawn from P to the rim of the plate are practi- 

*IT 

caUy at right angles to OP, so that a = ~ » and 


R = 2'7rypT (dynes), ( 2 ) 

and the result is independent of the radius of the plate. Thus, if 
P is at a distance of 1 millimetre from the centre of such a plate, 
the attraction on P is practically the same whether the radius of 
the plate is infinitely great or only 1 decimetre. 

Again, the expression ( 1 ) shows that any two uniform plates 
of the same substance and of the same small thickness will exert 
equal forces on P if they are cut from the cone having P for 
vertex (their planes being parallel)- Hence any two frustums 
of equal thickness, however great, cut from this cone will 
equally attract the particle P at its vertex, the magnitude of the 
force beiug 2'^yph (1 - cos a). 

The result holds also in the case of an oblique cone standing 
on any plane base whatever, the attracted particle P being at its 
vertex. To prove this geometrically we have merely to show 
that if two plates of the same thickness, each parallel to the base, 
be taken anywhere in the cone, they exert equal attractions on a 
particle at the vertex. Through the veiijex P draw an infinite 
number of rays forming a very slender cone which intercepts on 
the two plates two small similar areas, dS and dS^, at the points 

AT and Af suppose. Then the attraction of dS on P is > 

and that of dS' is 3^/2 ’ forces being coincident in the 

line PMM'. 

dS' 


curves, - 5^5 = 


PM'^ 

But since the contours of dS and dS' are similar 
PM^ 

■ p^/z » therefore these attractions are equal. 


Simi- 


larly for all other pairs of corresponding elements of the plates. 

This put into the usual form of analysis worJd he as follows : 
Let (r, 6, (/>) be the radius vector from P to the colatitude 
and longitude (Art. 175) of 3£. Then the element of volume at 
M may be taken as r^sija.ddrd6d<^, and the attraction on P of 
the element of mass included is y p sin 6 dr dd d4>, and this 
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depends only on dr and not on r (so long^ as 0 and <#> ai’e con- 
stant) ; hence the attractions of the elements at 3/ and J/' above 
are equal, since these points have obviously the same 6 and 

319.]} TJniform Spherical Shell. Suppose a thin shell of 
attracting* matter of uniform density, p grammes per cubic centi- 
metre, to be contained be- 
tween two very close concen- 
tric spheres. Then f/iis 
exercises no resultant attraction 
on, any hiternal particle^ For, 
let P' be the position of any 
internal particle, and through 
P' draw a pencil of rays, 

QP'Q', PP'P', &c., forming 
a very slender cone ; then if 
a ray PP' meet in the inner sphere in r and the lengths 
Hr and PV are equal; hence the spherical surfaces at Q cut 
oflT a frustum whose thickness is equal to that of the frustum 
cut off at Q', and by Art. 318 the attractions of these frustums 
on the particle P' at their common vertex are equal and opposite. 
Hence the attractions of these elements of the shell destroy each 
other at P", and similarly all the vertically opposite elements of 
the shell cut off in the same way annul each others’ effects at P'. 

. The resultant force on the particle is therefore zero. 

Precisely the same result holds for an ellipsoidal shell bounded 
by two very close concentric and similar ellipsoids, since the 
intercepts Pr, PV made by the shell on any line cutting its 
bounding surfe.ees are equal. This proof is given by Newton, 
Cor, 3, Prop. 91, Book I. These results we shall find useful in 
Electrostatics — in which occurs the general problem : Given the 
outer bounding surface of a shell, find the law of its thickness 
(or, in other words, find its inner bounding surface) so that its 
resultant attraction on every internal particle shall be zero. The 
simple result in the case of surfaces of the second degree, that the 
inner surface is one concentric with and similar to the outer, 
is due to the fact that they have diametral planes which bisect 
all parallel chords. 

If the law of attraction is not that of the inverse square, let it 



Fig. 277. 


be expressed by A - ^ » , and consider the narrow helt of the shell 


von. IT, 


s 
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■wliicli is generated by the revolution of the element of arc Q,R 
about OP'. Let OP' = c, JP'Q = r, a z=z radius of shell ; then 

the area of this strip = 2Ti^rdr\ for in the usual notation it 

= 2Tsyda, or 2tto?‘sai.6clB, where 6 = ZQOA, and 

— 2ac!COS d + c^, rdr = acsixxBdd, 

so that i£ dS =■ area of belt, 

d8—2Ts~rdr, (A) 

G 


aud the mass of this belt = 2i:pr —rdr, where t = thickness of 
shell. 

Every particle of this strip is at the distance r from P', and 
its resultant attraction on P' (which is in the direction OP) is 


2 TtkpT ^rdr .— ^^ . cos QJPP, which is 


f(r) 


TtkapT or — 




■f(r)dr. 


Hence, if P is the resultant attraction at P', 


„ TiXapT 


( 1 ) 


When the law of attraction is that of the inverse square, 
is constant, and the value of the integ^ml is zero. 

From, this expression can be deduced a result which is funda- 
mental in Electrostatics — viz* the law of the inverse square is the 
only law of attraction for which a spherical shell of uniform thich- 
ness and de^isity will produce no resultant attraction on any internal 
particle. 

For, whatever a-\-c and a — e may be, i.e. wherever P' is 
situated inside, the definite integral must vanish identically. 
Denote a^^c \fy m and a — c by n. Then for all values of m 
and C^mn^r^ . _ 


Diffei*entiating this with regard to m and successively, 

—/(«) + »/ i^dr^O. 



0 . 


Hence fim) = f(n), whatever m and n. may be; i.e. f{r) 
must be absolutely constant, so that the law of attraction is that 
of the inverse square. 
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For a jparticle at any eodevTial pohit^ P, fJ/e attraction^ 

i^for the lata of the inverse square) is the same as if the shell were 
co7idensed into a particle at its centre. 

This may be shown in several ways. Thus, take the inverse 
of P with respect to the spherical surface ; let this point be 
F'i that is, OP x OP' = 0(^ — From this equation it 
follows that the triang-les FOQ and QOP' are similar, and 
therefore QP _ D 


QP' 


a 


where J) = OP and a = OQ ; that is, the ratio of the distances 
of all points on the sphere from P and P' is consta^it. Again, 
from the similarity of these triangles AQPO = simi- 

larly, AQ'FO = AF^Q'Oi therefore the angle QPQ^ is hisected 
by PO. 

Denote QP by r and QP^ by Let = the conical angle 
subtended at P' by the elements of surfece^of the sphere cut 
off at Q and at by a thin cone of rays QP^ PP' P', .... 
Then (Art. 316) the area of the element of surface at Q is 

r'^ sec OQP^.doiyy and the attraction of the mass of this element 

^2 

on a unit (gramme) mass at P is ypr sec OQP' dco acting in 
PQ (y being tbe constant of gravitation). This, by (a), is 

a^ m 

y pr OQP' .ela>. The attraction on P produced hy the 

element at Q' is similarly OQ,' P' .dca, and these 

two expressions are identical, i.e. P is equally attracted by 
the corresponding elements at Q and Q'. The resultant of 
these forces acts in jPO and is equal to 

a® 7 

The sum of all such forces is obtained by summing do> from 
0 to 2 w. Hence the resultant attraction 

4ir/)Ta® 


R = y , 


==y. 


JP 

mass of shell 

IP ' 


(/ 3 ) 


which is exactly the same as if the shell were condensed into 
an infinitely small particle at its centre. 
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To deduce the result analytically, break up the shell, as 
before, into strips formed by the revolution of elements of leng’th, 

CL 

QR,... about OP. The area of such an element = 2Tz-^rdt\ 

where r = Q^P ; and the attraction of the element of mass con- 
tained within this ring on the unit (gramme) mass at P is 

2,ypr .eosSPO. + A-; therefore 


t 

J D—a 


4'3r/>ra^ 


If the law is not that of the inverse siiuare, but expressed by 
/{'>■) u 

k.*'— ^ j we have 

J n^a 


■f{r)dr. 


the limiting v^ues of r in these integrals being PA and PB, 
i.e. JD — a and i? + a. 

To determine the laws of attraction for which the attractioti of 
a imform spherical shell on, any external particle is the same as 
if the shell we^e condensed into an infinitely small particle at its 
centre. We know from Art. 23 (vol. i.) that this is the case 
for any material body if the law of attraction be that of the 
direct distance ; and we have just proved that for a uniform 
spherical shell the result holds for the Newtonian law. We 
shall now prove that these two are the only laws. 

Denoting D a by m, and B — a by n, and observing that 
if the shell may be condensed into a particle of mass ^-npro? 

at its centre, the value of R must be we have 

from (2) 

p’*r^ + mn .. . ..^m + n\ 

2 ( 3 ) 

Dividing out by m — n and differentiating with respect to 
m and n successively, we have 

m.(m — n) ^ ~ (m—nf J „ ^ —f ( 2 )’ 


m + n . . 1 n 

n (m — n) ^ (m — nf J „ 


m^ + r^ 
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therefore by sirbtraetion, 

r /W . f(»h ^ + n^ + 2^ 




f (r) dr. 


Diflerentiating* again successively, and eliminating C’’' fir) 
from the two eqiiations, we have simply -J n 

/"W _ /"(«) , 

which must hold whatever m and n may be. Hence 

f w = 

where C is a constant. If C = 0,f {r) is constant, and we have 
the law of inverse square, as before. If C is not zero, 

. /(^) 


/(r) = ^CrS, 




■ocr, 


and we have the law of the direct distance. These, therefore, 
are the only laws for which the result holds. 

320.] Solid EComogeneous Sphere. Instead of a spherical 
shell, let Fig, 377 represent a solid sphere, and consider its 
attraction on a unit mass condensed at JP. Imagine the sphere 
broken np into an infinite number of infinitely thin concentric 
spherical shells. Then each of these attracts P as if it were 
condensed into a particle at O. Hence the whole sphere may 
be considered as condensed into a particle of mass at O, 

and if = the resultant force on the unit mass at P, 


P — y 


4i.itpo? 

~TW ■ 




If the attracted particle is inside the sphere, at P', aU those 
shells which lie outside the sphere described with centre O and 
radius OP' may be rejected, since none of them produce any 
resultant* effect on P' ; so that the whole force 

mass of sphere with radius OP' 

— y » 


B = (^) 

where 1/ = 0F\ i. e. inside a homogeneous solid sj>7iere the attrac- 
tion varies as tJie distance of the attracted particle from the 
centre. 


* To bo carefully distinguished feom. the pressure efiect which is produced at 
all internal points, and which is very great at great depths. The whole surface 
of a particle may be subject to great intensity of pressure, while the reauXtant 
force on the particle may be zero. 
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Also any two solid homogeneous spheres attract each other 
as if each were condensed into a single particle at its centre. 
If, then, m and are their masses, and if ^ is the distance 
between their centres, the magnitude of their mutual attraction 

(y) 


mm 


321. ] Value of the Constant of Gravitation. We are now 

in a position to find y, the absoltite constant of gravitation. 
Let the two attracting spheres be the earth (assumed homo- 
geneous and spherical) and a small particle whose mass is 
1 gramme. The following data*^ relating to the magnitude 
and density of the earth may he assumed as approximately 
correct: the radius of the earth is 637 x 10® centimetres ; the 
mass of the earth is 614x10^® grammes (its mean density, p, 
being 5-67 grammes per cubic centimetre) ; the weight of 
1 gramme mass at the surface of the earth is 981 dynes- 
Hence, putting JS = 981, p = 6-67, 1/ = 637 x 10 ® in (^), or 
using the expression (y) and making m = 614 x 10^®, 1, 

e = 637 X 10®, we find ^ dyne 

^ ~ 1543 X 10*' 

Now a dyne being, roughly, the weight of a milligramme, 
we see how extremely small a magnitude is the constant of 
gravitation, at least, in our region of Space ; for it is conceivable 
that in enormously distant portions of the Universe the values of 
y may be diflferent. 

322. ] Sudden Change of Attraction through a Shell. Let 
P and Q (Fig. 278 ) be two points on the normal to any thin 

shell at opposite sides of the surface. Sup- 
pose a imit (gramme) mass condensed at P, 
^ and regard the attraction of the shell on 
this particle as produced by a small circular 
plate just below P, and the remainder of 
the surface. Consider, similarly, the attraction of the shell on 
a unit mass at Q. Now the attractions at P and Q produced 
by the portion of the shell obtained by omitting the small 
chcular plate above-mentioned are sensibly the same in mag- 




Q* 
Fig. 2jr8. 


* See Everett’s Units and Physical Constants^ cliap. vi. 
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nitude and lin.^ of action. Each of these attractions may be 
represented by/i regarded as a vector* 

But it has been shown (Art. 318) that the attraction of the 
small plate on the unit mass at P is 

2 TTypT dynes, 

acting in the normal from P to Q ; while the attraction of this 
plate on Q is this force exactly reversed in direction. 

Denote this force on Q by the vector n* Then the forces on 
P and Q are, vectorially, 

f—n and/4-?^, 

respectively. 

If the shell is such that it exercises no resultant attraction 
and the resultant attraction on P is normal 
to the surface and equal to — 2^, Le. to 

— 47rypr, 

considered as acting in the sense of the oittzcatiKdraivn normal, 
QP. Numerically, of course, the force on P is -h^irypr^ acting 
in the sense, PQ, of the inward-drawn normal. 

323. ] Eorce-intensity. To save circumlocution, w'e shall 
define th.e force--infe7mfy exerted by any attracting mass at any 
point P as the force exerted by the given 7nase on a gt^attinie ma%^ 
condensed into a point at P. 

If instead of having 1 gramme mass at P, we have a particle 
whose mass is dm gr annuo-, and if the given mass attracts it 
with a force of dF dynes, the force-intensity at P is 

dm 

Thus the force-intensity at P of the small circular plate in 
last Article is 2 7r7pr (inwards), which will be in dynes if p is 
the density of the shell at P in grammes per cubic centimetre, 
r is the thickness of the shell in cms., and y is the constant 
of gravitation as defined in Art. 321. 

324. ] Surface -integral of ISTormal Force -intensity. If 
round any particle, dm^ of matter attracting according to the 
law of the inverse square any closed surface whatever he de- 
scribed, the surface-integral of the normal force-intensity pro- 
duced by the particle (the integration being taken over this 
surface) is equal to 4 -tt y . dm ; and if the surface is described 
so that the particle is outside it, the surface-integral is zero. 
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Begin witli tlie latter case. Let O (Fig. be the position 
of the attracting particle of mass dm grammes, and let the 
surface represented be any one whatever. Then the force- 

intensity at is y the component of this along the out- 

ward normal is y 7753 cos Oil bf dS^ is the element of area 

of the surface at we have y cos OPj^n^dS^^ for the ele- 
ment of the surface-integral in question. But this is simply 
ydm .doo^ where dco is the conical angle subtended at O by 
Hence, if at any point on the given surface iV is the magnitude 
of the normal component of the force-intensity and dS is the 
element of area, we have 

y* NdS = ydm f d(i> 


= 0 , ( 1 ) 

since, as explained in Art. 316, the total conical angle sub- 
tended at any exteinal point by the elements of any closed 
surface is zero. 

If O is internal to the surface, the whole of the investigation 
remains unaltered, but y'd<o is now 47 r, so that for any internal 
particle, dm^ J'N’dS = — 4 : 7 : ydm, ( 2 ) 

If instead of a single particle we have any number of them, all 
external to the given closed surface, and forming a mass which 
we may denote by we shall have ( 1 ) still holding, iV" being 
the normal component of the force-intensity due to the attraction 
of the whole mass ; and if inside the surface there is any 
mass 31^ distributed in any way whatever, we have 

fNdS = ^47:yM,, (3) 

y being the constant of gravitation, having in the C. G. S. system 
the value given in Art. 321. 

If attracting matter can be spread as an infinitely thin layer 
on the surface, and the total mass thus spread be we should 

/ms = — 2 TtyM ^ , ( 4 ) 

N being the normal force-intensity at any point due to the action 
of A/q . This is obvious by Art- 316, since for any point on the 
sm'face = 27r. 

The expression jTJVdS is sometimes described as the normal 
jlum of- force through the surface outwards. It is to be carefully 
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noted that iV^ has been measured at all points on the surface 
along- the outward-drawn normal. If at any point it really acts 
inwards, it is to he considered as negative at this point. 

Many results in Electrostatics depend on the theorems ex- 
pressed by (1), (3), ( 4 ). These theorems are due to Gauss, and 
are given in his famous paper on forces varying inversely as the 
square of the distance (Taylor’s Scie7itifio Memoirs, Vol. Ill, 
Part X). 

325.] G-eneral.€5omponents of Attraction. Let there be any 
attracting body tne matter of which attracts according to any 
law of the^distanee — suppose <t> (r) — and consider its attraction 
on a unjyparticle condensed into an infinitely small volume at 
any nsmt, -P, which may be either inside the attracting mass or 
in void space. 

Let the co-ordinates of P referred to any fixed rectangular 
axes be {x, y, z) ; let F' be any point in the attracting mass, its 
co-ordinates being (a?', y', x ^) ; lot p be the density of the matter 
at P', so that in a small parallelopiped cut out in the usual 
manner at P' the mass is pdafdy'dnf ; let r be the distance PP'. 
(We may, for definiteness, suppose these quantities to be measured 
in the units of the C. G. S. system.) Then the attraction of the 
element at P' on the condensed gramme at P is dx'dy'ds^, 

acting in the sense PP', and the component of this parallel to 
the axis of x, in the positive sense of this axis, is 

— p<^ (r),- — ^d{xfd^dsf. 


Hence, if X, T, Z denote the total components of the ‘ attraction- 
intensity’ (see Art. 323) at P parallel to the axes, in their 
positive senses, , 

X=~jjjp4>{r)‘!^dd'd/ax^, (1) 

or simply, = — J'<p {fy—^dm, (2) 

with exactly similar values of Y and Z, the integrations being 
extended to all points, P', of the attracting mass, of which in 
the more succinct form (2) dm m the element of mass. 

OG ““ CS^ 

When P is within the attracting mass, the term — - — assumes 
the form ^ for all the points P^ in the immediate vicinity of P, 
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and though the distances of P from some pohiU in the mass are 
zeroj we must not conclude that the attraction is infinite, because, 
as we have pointed out at the very beginning (Art. 315), a law 
of attraction according to a function of the distance between 
two particles cannot be logically enunciated, or even conceived, 
except on the supposition that the dimensions of such particles 
ai'e infinitely small compared with the (mean) distance between 
them. 

As a matter of fact — and it is one of considerable importance 
to understand — the law of the inverse square leads to no such 
result as an infinite attraction when the position of the attracted 
particle is within the attracting mass ; but the Cartesian ex- 
pressions (l)j ( 2 ) do not immediately show this. We shall show 
it by taking the elements, dm^ of mass in polar co-ordinates. 

Taking the position of the attracted particle P as pole, let 
(r, 6^ <f>) be the usual polar co-ordinates of P'. Then the element 
of mass at P' is siTiddrddd(f> (Art. 175), so that the 
attraction along PP' is pr^<f> (r) sin Q dr dBd<^\ hence 

X = yyy pr^(f>(r) Billed COB ^ dr do (3) 

P = fff pr^(l>{r)siu^O&irL(l)drdd d^f, (4) 

Z = fff pr^(l)(r) sin0 cos6 dr dO defy. (5) 

Now, for the law of Newton, 0 (^) = ^ j so that 

X= yjyy p Biii^ 0 COB <f> dr do d(l>^ (6) 

ith similar values of T and and even when r = 0, X contains 
no infinite term. 

If, however, the attraction between two particles increased 
according to a law more rapid than the inverse square, the 
attraction-intensity at any internal point would be infinite. 

For, if 0(r) = we shall have the term ^ sin^d cos <p dr dO d<l> 

in the value of X, and this becomes 00 for the particles P^ imme- 
diately in contact with P. This supposes the mass of P fixed 
and finite — 1 gramme, suppose. But if the particle at P is itself 
of infinitely small mass, the infinite value of the attraction (no 
longer attraction-intensity) disappears. 

As explained in the chapter on Centres of Mass, it is not 
necessary to take in all cases infinitesimal elements of the third 
order in breaking up the attracting mass. According to the 
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shape and law of density of the attracting- body, we may take as 
elements, circular plates, thin bars, rings, &c., as will be illus- 
trated in the following examples. 


Examples. 


1. Whatever may be the law of attraction, the force-intensity 
exerted by the smaller of two concentric solid homogeneous spheres 
at any point on the surface of the larger is to the force-intensity 
exerted by the larger at any point on the surface of the smaller 
in the ratio (radius of smaller)® : (radius of larger)®. 

Draw any radius OP meeting the surface of the larger in P and 
that of the smaller in O being the common centre. Draw a chord, 
of the smaller parallel to OP ; at a and b take equal and similar 
very small elements of area, each ds ; draw lines from the various 
points of ds at a to the corresponding points of ds at 6 ; we thus 
have a uniform bar of the substance of the smaller sphere lying 
alo]^ ab. Draw lines from O to all the points on the contour of ds 
at we thus get a slender cone ; produce this cone outwards to 
intersect the surface of the outer sphere — at suppose — and let dS 

be the element of surface of the outer intercepted by this cone; 
draw similarly a cone with vertex O having ds at b for base, and 
let this intercept at £ on the outer an element of area dS, J oining 
the points on the contour of dS at A to the cnrresponcling points 
of dS at J?, we have a bar, A£, of the subsiaiicc of the larger 
sphere, also parallel to OP. 

Now, if r and P are the radii of the smaller and larger spheres, 


ds 

it is obvious that 

djS it® 


Consider the force-intensity at P due to the smaller, and at p 
due to the larger, sphere. Each acts in the line PO ; hence to find 
the resultant force at P we may consider only the component at- 
traction parallel to PO due to the bar ab and to all the other parallel 
bars into which the smaller sphere can be broken up. If the law 
of attraction is expressed by A/'(r), as 'in Ai-t. 317, and if dJST' is 
the intensity of attraction of the bar ab at P, we have by equation 
(6), Art. 317, c?,?' =XX?p[f(Pa ) — ^/(Pfr)]- 

Similarly, if is the intensity of attraction at p due to the 
bar A£, dX^XKp lf{pA) 

h and K being the areas of tbe noi-mal sections of the bars. 

k da 7 ^ 

Now Pa = pA ; P6 = pB ; and — therefore 


dX' r® 
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■wliere X' and X are the resultant intensities of attraction at P and p 
due, respectively, to the smaller and larger spheres. 

2. From the last result deduce a proof of iilie theorem that the only 
law of attraction for which a uniform spherical shell will exercise 
no resultant force at any internal point is the law of the inverse 
square. [This application is due to DuhameL] 

If a shell produces no attraction inside it, all the portion of the 
larger sphere between the two spheres may be neglected in finding 
the attraction of the larger at jp. Hence, however great R may be, 

X is constant at jp, so that X' oc however small the inner sphere 
may be. 

3. Calculate the intensity of attraction of a uniform thin rect- 
angular plate at a point on the perpendicular to its plane drawn at 
its centre. 

Let 2a and 26 be the lengths of its sides; h the height of the 
attracted particle, P, above 0, the centre of the plate ; p and r the 
density and thickness of the plate. Break up the plate into bars 
parallel to the side 2 a ; let y be the distance of one of these bars 
from 0. Then the area of the normal section of this bar is rdy^ 
and if the extremities of the bar are A and B and its middle point 
we have for its attraction-intensity at P the expression (Art. 317) 

2^BinAPQ.dp. 

Let d = LQPO ; then y rsz h tan 0, PQ = h sec and this ex- 
sec 

pression becomes 2ypra since the resultant at“ 

traction is along PO, we multiply this expression by cos Q, Thus 
we have 

_ pa. cos 6d9 

J) = iypraj^ 7 ^ 735 ^’ 

where a is the extreme value of 6, i.e. tan”^|-- Thus 

ab 

S = 4»rsm-> 

If the plate is of infinite length {a = oc ), 

R = Aypra. 

4. Given the whole mass of a solid, find its shape so that its at- 
traction, in any direction, on a particle placed at a given point may 
be a maximum. {Solid of maximum atPraetion,) 

It is clear that the suiface of the solid must pass through the given 
I>oint, O. Let OA be the ^ven direction, and let P and Q be any 
two points on the bounding surface of the solid. Consider an 
element of mass, dm at P, and an equal element at Q, Then, what- 
ever be the law of attraction, the element dm at P and the element 
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dm at Q must give the same component attractions on 0 along OA ; 
for if that of Q were the greater, advantage would be gained by- 
transferring the element dm from P to Q* 

Hence, if the law of attraction is expressed by and if 

B = LPOA^ made with OA by the radius vector from O to any 
point on the bounding surface, we must have 

<p (r ) . cos B = const. (1 ) 

for all points on this surface. Hence the suiface is one of re- 
volution obtained by causing the curve (1) to revolve round OA, If 

•y 

(r) = -ps the revolving curve is 

— = ^ = ( 2 ) 

Hence, if JB is the resultant intensity of attraction along OA, 

It = yp C r f tin d COB 6 drd^idQ 
*J 0 0 

rff 

=:2nayp coa^0 Bin ddS 
Jo 
4 

= 

The value of a must be found from the given mass of the solid, 

4 

M ; and we easily find 3f = 

... = f.y. 

The attraction-intensity of a sphere of mass M at a point on its 

pl6 TT® — 4.T..^4. 


surface would be [- 


• ] , y; BO that the foimer exceeds the 


latter in the ratio (27)^ : (25)®. 

The curve (2) which generates the solid by revolution . round OA 
may he thus drawn. Describe a circle with 0 as centre and OA as 
radius ; describe another circle with OA as diameter ; draw any 
line, OMN^ meeting the second circle in M and the first in N\ then 
tahe a mean proportional between OM and ON^ and we have 
a point P on the req^uired curve. 

5. To find the attraction-intensity of an infinite homogeneous 
elliptic cylinder at any external point situated on the major axis 
of a transverse section. 

Let 0 he the centre of the ellipse which is the transverse section 
of the cylinder through the point O at which the intensity of 
attraction is to he found, O lying on the major axis of the ellipse 
at a distance f from C* Let P be any point on the circumference 
of the ellipse ; with O as centre and OP r) as radius describe 
a circular arc cutting the ellipse again in P"' ; take a i>oint Q on 
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the ellipse indefinitely close to P, and with 0 as centre and OQ 
( = r+dr) as radius describe another circular arc cutting the 
ellipse again in Q\ From all points on PP^ and QQ^ draw lines 
of infinite length perpendicular to the plane of the figure, and we 
shall have a thin cylindrical plate of infinite length cut ofi* from 
the given cylinder. 

It is very easy to prove that the attraction of this plate on a unit 
mass at O, in the direction 0(7, is 

4ypsin 0c?r, 

where 6 = LPOC^ y = gravitation constant, p = density of cylinder. 
(Consider this plate as formed of a number of bars.) Hence the 
attraction-intensity at O due to the whole cylinder is 

4: y pj* sin 6 dr. 

But y* sin 6dr = — yV cob 6dd, the other portion vanishing at both 
limits, since sin 6 = 0 both at the beginning and end of the in- 
tegration. Now if a and 6 are the semiaxes of the ellipse, 
h^{rcos6 — ^2 + a®r®sin®d = 

r bjcosO ±ayb^coB^6 — — a^)sm^d 

^ b^coB^d-\-a^sin^d 


If we denote the values of r by and the integration will 
obviously contain the terms — cos 6d 6 emdr^ cos Odd, since after 
the radius vector OP passes the position of the tangent from O, the 
element d6 changes sign. Hence, if — JT is the intensity of attraction 

towards C, 

T- o ^ A/6®cos®d — (^-^a2)sin®<9 

X=-Sy,a,J cosftJS, 

the limits of 6 being 0 and the value for which r^ = r^y i. e. 
. b 

tan~ 




Putting y ^ sin 6 = h sin we have 

^ co3^(f)dcb 
X= — 8ypahV P— cocos'® ^ 

aib 

= - 47ry p — Vp-c*). 


(a) 


When the cylinder is circular, the value of this expression is easily 
found to be — 2'nyp 


^ 6. Draw a diagram representing the weight of a particle in its 
different positions as it is brought from the centre of the earth out 
through its surface and to infinity. 

7. What should he the masses of two small equal homogeneous 
spheres so that when placed with a distance of 1 centimetre between 
their centres their mutual attraction shall be 1 dyne ? 


Ana The mass of each must he 100 v^l543, or 3928, grammes. 
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8. Prove that if there he two hor-ocrr-T-.-r-'j- oqual density 

hounded by similar surfaces, the'r i i 'tci.'ii ■e.-', for the law 

of inverse square, at two points similarly situated with respect to 
them are in the ratio of the corresponding linear dimensions of the 
solids. (Newton, Prop, 72, Cor. 3,) 

Hence the attraction at any point on a given diameter inside a 
solid homogeneous ellipsoid varies as the distance of the point from 
the centre. 


9. If the intensity of attraction of any body at a point is vastly 
greater when the point is very close to the surface of the body 
than when it is distant from this surface by a small interval, the 
attraction takes place according to a law more rapid than that of the 
inverse squai*e. (Newton, Prop. 72,) 


10. Find the intensity of attraction, for the law of inverse square, 
of any portion of a thin uniform spherical shell, cut off by a plane, at 
any point on its axis. 

Ans. Let 0 be the centre of the sphere ; OA the axis of the 
given segment, A being on the surface ; AB the circular arc whose 
revolution round OA generates the given <^cgincni : P the position 
of the attracted particle on AO\ a = radiufc of sphere, PO = c, and 
the angle PBO* Then the attraction is 


2'7r<x®pyr 

O'* 


(1 


— cos y3). 


If is a semicircle and P internal, /3 = 0 ; if P is external, /8 = tt. 

11. If P coincides with find the attraction. 

At^. Trpyrsin®a, where a = ABOA, 

12. Find the intensity of attraction of a uniform xight cone at 
the middle point of its base. 

Ans, 2 7ryp^sin a[sin a + cosa — sinacosa ii«tiog,cot|cot(;-§)n. 

2 4: 2 

where Ti and a are the height and semivertical angle of the cone. 

13. A platinum wire of uniform diamdter 1 mm. and 1 mfetre 
long attracts a gramme mass condensed into a point distant 1 cm. 
from the bar on a perpendicular to the bar at its middle point ; 
find the magnitude of the force of attraction (specific gravity of 
platinum = 22-06). 

Ana. — r-^dynes, nearly. 

89075 x10® ^ ^ 

14. If the law of attraction is expressed by any function, 

of the distance, prove that the intensity of attraction of any homo- 
geneous solid, estimated in a given direction, at any point P is 
expressed by the surface-integral 

y* ^(r) cos XdS, 

where r is the distance from P of any point on the surface bounding 
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the soKd, dii is the element of stirface area, and A the angle made 
by the normal at this point with the given direction. 

Take P as origin and the given direction as axis of a? ; at any point 
(a ?5 2/9 mass let the element of volume dxdydz be taken, 

and let the attraction of this element be dxdydz. The com- 
ponent of this parallel to the axis of x is 

Cff d^ 

^'(r) - dxdydz, or <f>' (r) — .dandy dz. 


Integrating tHs, considering y and « constant, i. e. along a tliin bai* 
parallel to the axis of a?, \re have 

where and are the distances from P of the points in which this 
bar cuts the bounding surface. Now 


, dydz = dS^ . cosAjj = — dS^ • cos 

the normal being at each point drawn outward ; therefore, &c. 

15. Calculate the attraction-intensity of a uniform elliptic plate 
at any point on the axis through its centre perpendicular to its 

plane. 

Ans. If a, 6 are the semi-axes of the plate, c = 
z = distance of attracted particle from centre, r = thickness of plate, 










(P * 4 " z' 


9 the attraction-intensity is 


4:ypTb. z 
a*s/ + 


{U{-n,k)~F{k)}, 


( 1 ) 


where n( — A) and P(*) are the complete elliptic functions of the 
third and first kinds for the modulus k and parameter 

Again, this can be expressed entirely in terms of functions of the 
first and second kind, since the complete function of the third kind can 
be so expressed. Thus in general (Hymers^s Integral Galoulus^ p. 290), 

n{-», Vi-m = 

whereA'= v^l— A®, and sinyS = — ^ . Hence (1) becomes 


4y)ar{|-^(A', ^) . F{k)-\F{k)-F{k)']F{kf, (2) 


where sin /3 = ■ • 

This obviously verifies for a circular plate. 
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Section II. — Theory of Potential, 


826.] Potential due to any Attracting Mass. Consider an 
element, dm^ of mass occupying any point, 3/, and let a unit 
mass condensed into an infinitely small volume be brought by 
any agent along any path whatever, plane or tortuous, from a 
position jpQ to a position P \ it is required to calculate the amount 
of work done in this passage of the unit mass by the force exerted 
on it by the fixed particle thn. Suppose the law of attraction to 
be that of the inverse square, and at any point of the path of P let 

T be its distance from JhL In this position let the force be • 

Then for any small displacement of P — say from P to P^ — 


along its path the work done by the attracting force is 



where dr is MP^ — MP, Hence the work done by the attraction 

r** dr 

from Pq to P is — ydM I -g (where 3TPq^ Le. 

->0 ^ 


If r and axe measured in centimetres, dm in grammes, and 
if y is the constant of gravitation (Art. 321), this expression for 
the work done is in erge. 

Now if the held of attraction, is produced hy several particles 
dm, d7!^, dm", ... at M, M', M", ... the sum of the works done 
hy the attractions of all these on the unit mass in the passage of 
the latter j&om any initial position to any final one, P, is 


(1 _ 1) y 1 y ydm" + . . . , (2) 


jrdm dm' dm" \ /dm dm' . dm^' 

-pr- + '"j—y kt: 


+ ...), (3) 


where r, P, P', ... are the distances of the final position P from 
the several particles, and the distances of the 

initial position fr-om them. 

VOL, IT. T 
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If tlie itiitial position, is infinitely distant from every attracting^ 


particle, — = , = 0, so that th,e work becomes 


(wm 

liri + 


Am' dm! 






V (■ •••} 


(4) 


The amount of work done iit hringing a particle of unit maee and 
infinitely small volume from any position in which the ati/ractions 
exerted by the particles of any given system are zero (or msensihle) 
to any point P in their field of attraction is called the Potential 
of the field at that point. 

It will be seen that since tbe work done involves merely 
distances of P from the several particles, it is wholly independent 
of the shape and length of the path along which P has hem hr ought ; 
in other words, the attractions exerted hy the several particles in 
the field are a system of conservative forces (Art. 272). 

In the above formal definition of the Potential at any point 
produced by a given mass system, instead of saying that the nnit 
particle is bronght from infinity up to the final position P, we 
have said that it is to he brought from a position in which the 
attractive forces of the mass system are zero, although, in general^ 
a position at infinity would satisfy this description. It will be 

shown soon, however, that there are cases 
in which the estimation of the work done 
on the unit particle from infinity up to the 
finite position P leads to infinite constants 
in the integration. If we define the Po- 
tential at P as the amount of work done 
in bringing the particle from infinity to 
this point, we must add the proviso that 
when the particle is at infinity it is also infinitely distant from every 
attracting particle of the mass system — ^i.e. that none of the 
attracting mass is contemplated as at infinity. 

Throughout the sequel we shall speak of the position in which 
the forces of the field are insensible as the zero position. 

Suppose now that the attracting particles form a continuous 
body of any shape represented in Fig. 2 ^ 79 . Then the number 
of terms in (4) becomes infinitely great, and if we denote by V 
the Potential at P, we have 



M 


Pig. 379. 
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wliere dm is tte element of mass at anj point, JfeT, and r is its 
distance irom JP, The integration is, of course, to be extended 
throughout the whole body, the position of P being fixed. 

Ihus to each position ofP belongs a value, F, of the Potential. 
If P' is any other point at which the Potential is F', the work 
done by the attractions in transferring the unit particle along any 
jpaih wliatever from P' to P is 

r—r\ 

since the particle might be brought &om the zero position to P 
by passing through P' on the way. 

It is to be remembered, then, that the expression (a) does, not 
represent the work done in bringing a unit mass from infinity to 
P if any of the attracting matter is contemplated as being at 
infinity. 

We might take y = 1 by departing, to some extent, from the 
C. G. S. system, i.e. by taking the unit mass to be that which, 
condensed into a small sphere, attracts an equal spherical mass 
with a force of 1 dyne when the distance between the centres of 
the spheres is 1 centimfeiare ; and this mass would be, by Ex. 7, 
p. 270, about 3928 grammes. We prefer, however, to adopt the 
C. G. S. system pure and simple and to retain y, its value being 
that given in Art. 321. 

It is to be observed that Potential is an undirected or scalar 
magnitude — ^unlike force, which has direction and is a vectoT. 
The Potential at P has magnitude but no direction. 

Again, Potential is arithmetically additive ; i.e. if F is the 
Potential at P due to any one mass system, and TJ the Potential 
at P due to any other mass system, the Potential at P due to 
their combined action is simply F+ 27. 

S 27.3 Elquipotential Surfaces. The Potential produced at a 
point P by the attraction of any fixed masses may evidently be 
expressed as a function of the position of P, i.e. as a function of 
its co-ordinates, », y, with reference to any fixed axes. If, 
then, F= <^(<», y, a), there must be a surface locus of points at 
each of whidi. F bnp a given constant value, C ; for the equation 

<p (i», y,e) = C 

denotes a surface. 

liet APB (Pig. aSo) represent the sur&ce at every point of 
which the Potential has the same value as that at P. [In the 
figtne this suifece is represented as dosed ; but, except for very 

T 3 
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simple arrangements of attracting matter, the equipotential 
surfaces are very complicated, each consisting, perhaps, of several 
detached portions closed or unclosed.] Then no work, on the 
whole, is done in transferring a particle from any point P on 
this sm'face to any other point. A, on the same surface ; the 
attractive forces of the field do as much positive work through- 
out a portion of any path connecting P with A as negative 
throughout the remainder. 

If the particle is transferred from P to A along any path lying 

on the eguipotential suTface^ then at no 
instant during the passage are the forces 
doing any work whatever ; for no work 
is done in the passage from any point 
to the next consecutive. 

Hence the resultant attraction at any 
point on the surface acts along the 
normal to the surface at the point ; for, every direction of displace- 
ment for which no work is done must he at right angles to 
the direction of the resultant force, and no work is done hy the 
resultant attraction at P for any displacement of a particle at 
P in the tangent plane to the equipotential surface at this 
point. 

An equipotential surface is often called a level amface {ernface 
de niveau) from its analogy with a horizontal plane which is an 
equipotential surface for the case of gravity. (In reality, the 
equipotential surfaces for the earth^s attraction are approximately 
spheres concentric with the earth, but a limited portion of one of 
them at any place may he considered a horizontal plane.) The 
horizontal plane is such that the work done hy the weight of 
a particle in the descent of the particle, along -any path, to the 
ground is the same from whatever point on the plane the par- 
ticle falls ; and, moreover, the particle, if placed on a smooth 
hard substance coinciding with this plane, would not move along 
it. All points on this plane have, therefore, the same Potential 
with reference to the earth’s attmction, and are said to he at the 
same level. Hence the use of the term level surface in general, 
in any field of attraction, gravitational, electrostatic, or magnetic. 

328.] Brelation between Force and Potential. At any 
point, P (Figr. ^^8o), construct the equipotential surface P^P ; 
let PQ he an infinitesimal length measured on the normal at P ; 
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and throng'la Q describe another equipotential surface, QCJ). Let 
V be the value of the Potential at P, and F+ A ?''its value at Q. 
Now the resultant force at P acts along* PQ, either inw’ards or 
outwards. Let it be P, and consider the work done in. trans- 
ferring a unit mass from P to Q. By definition this work = A V. 
and if jB acts from P to Q, it must also be PxPQ, assuming 
that we may consider J2 as constant at all points between 7^ 
and Q. Hence ^ ^ 

R = V>yO > or = — 5 

PQ, Aa 


so that if A P is a positive increase of Potential, the sense of 
72 is from P to Q. Similarly at P the magnitude of the 

A r 

force = ^j-= > where PP is the normal distance between the two 
sSJJ 


surfrices at P. Hence at difierent points on the same level 
surface the magnitude of the resultant force is inversely pro- 
portional to the normal distance between that surface and 
another level surface whose Potential exceeds that of the given 
one by an infinitesimal amount. An inspection of the hgure 
(Fig. 380) shows the points at which the resultant force is most 
intense, and also those at which it is least ; it is most intense 
where the two surfaces are closest together, and least where they 
are farthest apart. The value of P without approximation is to 
be found by diminishing PQ, or A«, and therefore A V, in- 
definitely; Le. 

-«=!?• («) 


which asserts that at any point, P, the remltanf force is the rate 
cf increase of Potential along the nonnal to the level surface through 
the point, and it acts in the sense in which the Potential increases. 

Again, the component of force in any direction at any point, 
P, is the rate of variation of the Potential in that direction at P. 
For at P draw PP' in the given direction, meeting in P' the 
indefinitely close equipotential surface on which the Potential is 
V+AV. Then if P is the component force along PP', and E 
the resultant force at P, 

P = PcosQPP' 


^ cos QPP'= 
An 


A_r 

PP'' 
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Heliee if PP'= A#, and its length is dimiiaislied indefinitely, 

dV 


F== 


ds 


(^) 


If ds lies anywliere in the tangent plane, the component force 
is zero ; and the resultant force acts in the direction in which 
the Potential increases most rapidly. 

Cob. The components of force at P parallel to three fixed 
rectangular axes are ^y 

das * dy ' dz^ 

{x, y, z) being the co-ordinates of P, and F being expressed in 
the form V= 4> (as,y, z). 

If V is expressed as a function of the polar co.-ordinates (r, 6, 4>) 
of P, with reference to any origin, O, and axes, the component 
force along the radius vector OP is 

dr * 

and the component along the tangent to the parallel of latitude 
at Pis , 


rsind d<l> 

since PP' for this direction = r sin A ; while the component 
along the tangent to the meridian at P is 

i— m 

r de 

In general, V may be expressed in terms of any three inde- 
pendent variables which serve as co-ordinates to define the 
position of a point. 

Starting with the notion of work, we have deduced the force- 
component in any direction from the Potential. In particular, 

dF 

we have proved that X = ^ . But we nought have adopted the 

reverse process and shown that X is the differential coefficient 
with respect to » of a certain function of a?, y, z. 

Thus (Art. 325), if <p (r) = -^ , we have 


ras 

=.-yj- 


— a' 
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in. which the integration has reference to so that we 

can write this in the form 



For any law of attraction, 4>'(r), between elements of mass, 
the value of X is (Axt. 325) equal to —J'P' (^) dm, or 

_ 

J dx 


dm, or if we denote if) dm by V. 


Now — (r) dm is precisely the wort done by the attraction 
on a unit mass from a zero position to the point P considered. 
For, the attraction exerted by dm at any distance being 
(r) dm, the element of work done by this for a small displace- 
ment of P is — if) dm, dr, and the whole amount done from the 
zero position is — dmj’cf/ (r) dr, or — (f>(r)dm. Summing the 
works done by all the other elements of attracting mass, we 

T^-fi^iT)dm. (,,) 


The process, however, of deducing the idea and properties of 
Potential from the components of force is less in accordance with 
the methods of modern Physics than the reverse process, which 
we have here adopted. 

It will be useful to the student to imagine the whole field of 
attraction, due to any arrangement of mass, as mapped out by 
a series of equipotential surfaces, the value of the Potential 
increasing from one surface to the next by a small constant 
amount. 

8S9.] Differential Equations of Potential. At any point 
P describe the usual small rectangular parallelepiped whose 
edges are parallel to the axes of x,y,z. If in Fig. zaS, p, 1 
of this volume, we put P in place of O, and take the edges 
infinitely small, equal to dx, dy, dz, the parallelepiped there 
represented is such as we contemplate. Now take the surfece- 
integral of normal force-intensity over this parallelopiped. The 
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outward Borxnal force-intensity on tlie face P3FC is — X or 
— j that the contribution of this face is — -^dydz ; while 
the contribution of the opposite face is 


, d .dr ^ , V , 

^d^dz+^^{-^d^dz).dco’. 


d^r 


hence the sum contributed by these two faces is dxdy dz. 

Similarly the sum contributed by the two faces perpendicular 

d^r 

to the n.rig of y is dxdydz, and that contributed by the re- 
d^ 

mn.i-niT>g faces is dxdydz. The whole surface-integral for the 
elementary volume considered is therefore 

,dW dW , d-^r^ , , , 
or r.dxdydz, using the symbol 

, ^ ^2 ci,z ^2 

^ dco^'^ dy-^^ de^’ 

Now if there is none of the attracting matter within the 
element of volume at P, this quantity must be zero, by Art. 
324. Hence at every point in space at which none of the 
attracting matter exists 


dw d^r d^r ^ r. 


(a) 


If, on tlie contraay, P is a point inside tke attracting matter, 
and if p is the density, or mass per unit Yolnme (enhic centi- 
metre) at P, the mass contained in the parallelepiped is pdxdydzi 
so that hy Art. 324, 

d^r d^r d^r ^ 

^ = -4iryp, or V2F= -47ryp.... (^) 

Equation (a) is known as La^lacds Equation, while (/3) is 
Poisson’s Equation. 

We now proceed to find the equivalent equations in polar 
co-ordinates. To do this, we take the surface-integral of normal 
force-intensity over the polar element of volume msqt (Fig. aiq, 
p. 299, Vol. I). Let s in this figure represent the point, P, in 
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any field of attraction, and let the co-ordinates of « he (r, 0, ^), 
let the norma l force-intensity on the face msq, measured in the 
sense Os, he JR, while the area of this face = s^ . Then this face 
will eontrihute the term — Its^ to the pnrfsieo-itilc"raT, while 

the opposite &ce will eontrihute Rs-y + . therefore these 


d {JRs-^ 

dr 


dr 

dr. Let the nornfal force-intensities 


faces give conjointly 

on the faces imt and tsg^ he T and 8, and the areas of these 
faces #2 and ^g; then the first and its opposite face will con- 
jointly give^^^^<Z0; and the second with its opposite will 
. d{Ss^ , 


Hence 




or 


— — 4:^ypT^sijx6drdddcf>^ 

according* as there is not, or is, mass inside the element of volume* 

1 ar 


Now 


7? 

jfL = — 7 — > 

dr 


r d6 


8 = 


r sin 6 * 

sin Q dQ ^2 = r sin B dr d ^3 = r dO dr, 

so that the eq[uations are 

1. p d r ^dV\ 1 d f , \ ^ d^ 

^dr^ dr ^ ^ sin 0 dB d& ^ sin^ 6 d<}>^^ ’ 

or (y) 

and it will be useful to note the identity (putting ja for smS) 

,^0 rr 1 r o.d>V^ . d ^\dV') . 1 ^5.^ 

A result of importance may here he noted — namely, if the 
equation V^V = 0 is satisfied hy the value where Y 

is a function of B and ^ only, it will also be satisfied by the 

TT 

for, each of these values when substituted in 


value V : 




(y) gives the equation 


r= 0. 


JEguation for V in C^lhidriccil Co^-ordincLtes, The position of 
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any point, P, in space may "be defined in the following manner 
by what are called cylindrical co-ordinates. Take any fixed rect- 
angnlar co-ordinate axes, Oy^ Oz ; from P draw JPM perpen- 
dicular to the plane of meeting this plane in M. Then the 
cylindrical co-ordinates of P are the lengths PM and OM^ and 
the angle MOcc. Denote these, respectively, by (0, ; then 

iT at P must be expressible as a fiinction of these. The cor- 
responding small element of volume at P is obtained by drawing 
a cylinder passing through P having Oz for axis, and another 
cylinder very close to it (having for radius ^ plane 

through P parallel to the plane xy^ and another plane parallel 
to this at a distance dz from it ; an * azimuth plane, ^ PMO^ con- 
taining P and Oz^ and finally a close azimuth plane through 
Oz making the angle d<p with the previous azimuth plane. The 
volume of this element is QdzdCdf^^ and the areas s^^s^s^^ of 
its faces through P are s^:= Cd Cd cf>, S2= Qdz d<i>^ = dzdCi and 

the force-intensity perpendicular to the first and measured out- 

dY 

wards finm the surface of the element of volume is — 7-, so 

dV 

that this face gives — ^^^7^ » opposite gives 


dY . d f d Y\ 

dz dz '' 


dz 


^ dz ' dz dz 
to the surface-integral* The sum of these is 

d / dY>K , 

Similarly tte otlier pairs of opposite faces contribute 
d f ■ d /Sa dy ^ 

3i(f 

so that tbe wbole surface-integral over this element of volume 

dC^^dC^ 

Hence the equations for y are 
d^y 1 d tj^dy^ 1 d^y 

=--4iryp; (e) 

and we have the identity 

d^y d^y 




\dy 1 d'^r 
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If tKe attracting^ mattex’ is syrmnetrical, as to shape and density, 
about an axis (that of suppose), equations (c) and (y) become 


dz^ C dC^^dt) 


0, or = — 4xyp, 


CdC^^dC' 

^ 

and these are necessarily the same, and can be transformed one 
into the other by the relations r = 6 — tan~^ -, which 


give 


d 


= cos 6 -y ■ 
dr 


sin $ il 
r dd’ 


d • ^d eosd d 
d Q dr r dd 

830.] Infinite EUliptie Cylinder. In general, to find the 
Potential at any point due to an ififinite homogeneoue cylinder whose 
transverse section is any plane curve symmetrical with respect to an 
ateis, it is sufieimt to Mow the value of the Potential at all points 
on this ateis. (Iiaplace, Mieanique Celeste^ Voi, I, Book III, 
Chap. 6.) 

For, if the axis of z is taken parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, V will be a function of to and y only, and the equation 
for Y will be g 2 y 

dx^ dy^ 

The solution of this partial differential equation is 
Y— Fix +y v^— 1) +/(«? —y V —1), 

where F and/" are two arbitrary functions. 

Let the axis of x be taken coincident with ilie axis of sym- 
metry of the transverse section ; then the above value of Y must 
be unaltered if for a? and y we put x and — y^ since Y is ob- 
viously the same at the point (x, — y) as at the point (x,y), 

Y=f{x+y'/^)+F{x—yV^). 

Hence 2 Y- {F-i-f) (aj+y -/^) + (F+f) («_y a/HI), 

= ^ (a? +y + «#> (x—y 1), (a) 

so that at every point on the axis, if 17 is the Potential, 

U = <t>(x), 
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and, by bypotliesis, tbis is known, i.e. tbe form of the fonction 
(p is known. Then if in <#> we put x+yV—l and ai — y-v/ — 1 
for so successively and add tbe results, we get 2 F, by (a). 

Similarly for the attraction-intensity. Its value at any point 
on the axis of symmetry of the transverse section is 0' (a?), while 
if X and T are its components at any point, 

2X= + y V'— 1), i/3) 

21= [<f>'(se (y) 

which are both known when <// is known. 

To apply this to the case of an infinite elliptic cylinder, the 
form of (j/ has been already found (example 5, p. 269). Hence 
we have for the attraction-intensity at any point (as, y), 

^2X = 4Try/)^[«+y-/^— >/(a?+y V 

+ 4wyp^[flj— 1 — — > 

— 2 r = 4wyp^ -/ — l[a7+yV— 1 — \/ (®+y v' — 1)®— c^] 

— 4'3ryp^ l[a!— y-/— 1— y-/— 1)® — c®] ; 


or -I 

— X= 2iryp^[2ir— y®— c® + 2i»y / — 1 

— — c2 — 2 »y ] , 

— 7= 27ryp^V'— l[2y\/ — 1— y^ — c“ + 2a!y-/ —1 
c 

+ >y®^— y^— c® — 2a:y*/ —1]. 
These may be put into real forms by observing that if 

.4 + ^ 's/ — 1 + j4 — j5 — 1 — 

we have « = 

Hence 

-X = 2 7Typ^[^2®— */2i.J — y® — c® + •/ (a^ — y “ — <?'f 4- 4aj^y^]] > 


— 7 = 2iTyp^[^ — 2y+ — y^ — c®)® + 4 ®^y® — (®^ —y^ — ’ (®) 
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If the point (as, y) is on the surface of the cylinder, co = a cos 
y ~ i sin <p, and 

X = — inyp cos <f>, (C) 


r= 


— 4i'jtyp 


ah 

a + b 


sin 4 >, 


(v) 


so that the resultant is constant in magnitude, and it acts in 
a line parallel to the radius of the auxiliary circle of*thc ellipse* 

331.] Potential Worfe, or Static Energy, of a Self- Attract- 
ing System. In a system in which forces of attraction are 
exerted betw’een particle and particle, these forces will do an 
amount of (positive or negative) work if the form of the system 
is altered. We propose to find the amount of work thus done in 
a material system self-attracting according to the Newtonian law. 

Consider a system of particles of masses . with 

distances rjg, ^^3, ... between them in any given con- 
figuration, and with distances ••• > ^23» ••• between them 

in any final configuration. 

Krst, let alone be brought into the second configuration, 
all the others being fixed. Then the amount of work done by 
the forces of attraction acting on it is 


[(— — ) (— — ^"3+ • • •] 

^Pi2 Pis 


where Pi&’ ••• ^^e the distances between fn-i and ... 

after this change. Now let tn^ be brought into the £nal position, 
5^3, j«4, ... being kept fixed. The amount of work thus done is 




12 


'23 


Bringing ^>723 now into the final position, ... being fixed, 
the work is 

y^3 rCiT f-T 1 ...1 . 

Repeating this process for all the rest, and adding the works 
done, we have the whole work ^multiplied by > 

= **1 - i) + + 


18 


'18 


• • • 
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/I 1 ^ /I I \ . 

+ «»2 ( 7 - “ — ) + ***2 — j + — 

“ 28 ^23 ^24 ^24 

/I . 1 ^ 

+ 2»3«»4(-7 ) + .... 

^ 34 ^34'' 

Now reaxrang’e this hy taMn^ one-half of the first, second, 
third, . . . terms in the first row and putting- them, respectively, 
into the succeeding rows, and similarly treating the terms of 
the other rows. We thus find that the expression is the same 
as 

r^2 


r2®2 . *«3 . J»2 n 

*1 I J "• ' f ”* • • • ' ““ • • • I 

^12 ^18 ^15* 






12 




U2 

23 ^12 ^28 


'18 

'^8 


or 


\ — Tj) ^1 + h ^ 4’(^ — ^ ^3"f“ •••5 (^) 

all divided by y, where is the value of the potential in the 
final position of and its value in the first position of , 
with similar meanings of 

Or we may write the work in the form 

(/ 3 ) 

where (STm)' means the sum obtained by multiplying the mass 
of each particle of the system by the value of the potential 
at its position in the final configuration, and ^Fm the cor- 
responding quantity in the first configuration. 

If the particles are infinitely numerous and form a continuous 
mass, the work of the forces of attraction in changing the con- 
figuration is j {fVdm )'- 4 {fVdm). (y) 

Hence to scatter the particles of a given self-attracting system 
to (practically) infinite distances from each other requires an 


amount of work equal to \fFdm^ 


(S) 


in which expression the integral is taken throughout the ^stem 
in its given configuration. This expression (8) may, therefore, 
be regarded as the Potential W^ork of the forces of the system, 
or its Static Energy, in this configuration. 

Again, if 7^, ... are the potentials at the positions of a 

number of particles 2 %'^, ... produced by a given system of 


particles 2 »i, and if the system 


/ 

*1 > 


m. 


'2 J*" 


(which we 


shall denote by M') either is not self-attractive or is absolutely 
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rigid, tLlie work of removing the system M' completely out of 
the field of attraction of the other system (which we denote 
by jSf) is obviously 

+ or ' 2 ,m'V\ 

or, again, /Vim', if the ^tem M' forms a continuous mass. 

But the work of removing the system M' out of the field 
of influence of M must be exactly the same as the work of 
removing M out of the field of influence of M ' — since each is 
the work of separating the two attracting systems, each of which 
TS considered as either rigid or not self-attractive. 

But if Ki', ... be the values of the potential produced by 
the system M' at the positions of %, *»2» ••• the expression for 
the work of removing M is 

or 'SntF', 

or J'Y'dm. 

Hence we have a useful theorem due to Grauss, viz. 

f Vdm' — / F'dm. (e) 

But this is also evidently true if the elements dm^ dm'^ are 
multiplied by any function of the distance between them, as 

well as when this function is i : and, moreover, instead of two 

r 

mass systems, M and M', we may have two volumes of empty 
space, so that if dm and dm' are elements of volume, equation 
(e) still holds The theorem in this ease is of course not 
physical but merely analytical. 

We shall find useful applications of this theorem of Gauss 
hereafter. 

332.] MagnetiQ Shell. In the study of Magnetism we have 
to deal with a magnetic eJieU, which behaves like a material shell 
consisting of two layers indefinitely close together, each element 
of one of the layers — the outer, suppose — acting on a given 
material particle, placed anywhere, with a repulsive force follow- 
ing the Newtonian law, while each element of the other layer 
atiraefe the same particle according to the same law. Let 
Fig. 278, p. 262, represent such a shell, and suppose the points P 
and Q to be on the outer and inner layers, respectively. The 
outer layer we may imagine to be composed of positive matter^ 
the amount of which per unit area is m at any point P ; while at 
Q, the point directly opposite to P, on the inner shell we may 
imagine a quantity of negative matter, equal to — m per unit area. 
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The inner shell is, then, wholly composed of negative matter^ and 
the amounts of + and — matter, per unit area, are equal at the 
extremities of the (small) normal distance between the shells at 
all points. The terms * positive * and ^ negative ^ matter are, of 
course, only provisional ; they stand merely for causes of repulsion 
anA attraction. Again, the quantity m may vary from point to 
point on either shell. The product of m and the normal distance, 
A between the shells at any point is called the strength of the 
shell at that point. Denote this product by </> ; so that 

<!> = mAn. 

We shall assume the shell to be of constant strength at all 
points ; so that if the surface-density, of matter varies along 
either layer, the normal distance between the layers will also 
vary — ^l^ut in such a way that (p remains constant. 

’For ordinary gravitating matter, whose constant of gravitation 
has the numerical value of y previously given, such a combination 
of indefinitely close layers of repulsive and attractive matter 
would be almost absolutely nugatory — unproductive of anjihing 
but an infinitesimal force effect at any point — since, A n being at 
all points infinitesimal, the product mAn would be infinitely 
small ; but if a very large quantity of repulsive ‘ matter ' could be 
concentrated on a small surface, the product mAn might not be 
infinitesimal, and the whole action of such a shell on a unit mass 
might amount to a very considerable force. 

The discussion of the following properties of such a shell as 
we now imagine will not only serve to illustrate the subject 
of the present Chapter but prove a useful study for the student 
of the theory of Magnetism. 

(a) The potential produced by a magnetic shell at any point in 
space is proportional to the conical angle subtended at the point by 
the bounding edge of the shell. 

Let A be the point at which the value of the potential is to be 
found ; let Q be any point on the inner surface, and the 
opposite point on the outer surface, of the shell; let AQ = r, 
AP = r + A r. Also let the constant of gravitation for the kind 
of matter now supposed be h — ^i, e., the number of dynes in the 
force of repulsion between two positive unit masses at a distance 
of 1 cm. — ; suppose a unit mass placed at A ; take any small 
element of area, dS^ of the inner layer at Q, and on the contour 
of this erect a cylinder which will cut off an equal element of 
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area, f^S, ■on the outer at P. The quantities of matter on these 
elements heing, respectively, — mdS and mdS, the sum of their 
potentials at A is 




^mdS^ or 


( 1 ) 


<T ' r* 

Now if is tlie angle made by -4P with the normal to the 
shell at jpj we have Ar = A^e.eos^, so that this element of 
potential becomes 

k<p—^dS, or k<t>.(l(a^ (2) 


by Art. 316, where d<o is the conical angle subtended at xl by 
the element dS of the surface of the shell. It is usual to assume 
the constant k equal to unity — which amounts to taking the 
unit mass as indicated near the end of Art. 326. On this under- 
standing, then, if F" is the potential of the shell at A, we have 

F= ip.a>, (3) 

where <0 is the conical angle subtended by the whole shell at Ay 
i.e. the conical angle subtended by its bounding edge. 

Hence if the hounding edge disappears — in other words, if the 
shell is a closed surface — it produces a zero potential, and there- 
fore a null force effect, at all points outside it, and also a uniform 
potential, 4 7r</) , and null force effect, at all points inside it. 

Hence also aU magnetic shells of the same strength which 
have the same bounding edge produce the same effects at all 
points in space. 

(i) The potential prodticed hy a magnetic shell at any point in 
space is proportional to the normal JlvrX of force through the 
surface of the shell produced by a unit particle at the point. 

This follows at once from Art. 324. 

(c) Tf a magnetic shell is placed in any field of force which has 
a potential satisfying Jjaplaeis egtiaiiony the whole action of the 
field on the shell can be produced by a distribution of force along 
its bounding edge only^ according to a simple law. 

Let X, Yy Z be the components of the force-intensity of the 
field (forces exerted on the magnetic unit) at any point. Then we 
assume 


dm ^ 


r= 


dU 




where JJ is the potential of the fi^d at the point. Hence 

dX dY „ 

— — =sr — = — 9 OCC. 

dm 
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CalcTilate now tKe wtole a)-component of force exerted on 
the shell. On the quantity — mdS at any point, Q, on the inner 
layer, the force is — mXd8, If I , «®, n are the direction-cosines of 
the normal at Q, v the thickness of the shell at Q, and a”, y, z the 
co-ordinates of Q, the co-ordinates of P are + z-\-nv\ 

so that the value of X at P is 

Hence tlie resultant r? 7 -component on the • 1 ■!:>-: 1 m elements 
at P and Q is ^ r.. d ^ d ^ ^ 

and the whole a?-force on the shell is 

dX 


*P 


dx 


dX dX\ 
dy dz^ 


(4) 


Now since V^Z7= 0 , we have 

^ 

doa^dy^dz 


Substituting" from this the value of and also putting" for 

rfX .iZ, dX. 

and ^ for in ( 4)3 we have (4) equal to 


dx 


or <i>J'[\Z—h^7)d8. ( 6 ) 

But by Theorem 2 , Art. 316, a;, the first term in this integ^ral 

is equal to the integral ^ Jz • de taken along the bounding 
edge of the shell, while the second term is equal to the integral 
— 4>J'x ~ds taken along this edge. Hence the whole as- 
component, P,,, of force on the shell is given by the equation 

.dy ^dzs 


Similarly 




(6) 


7? J. Cc 


,dy^ 
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where Fy^ F^.^ are the components of force, parallel to the other 
axes, exerted hy the field on the shell. 

Now if i? is the resultant force-intensity of the field at any 
ix>int 5 -P, of the hounding edge, and B the angle between R and 
the tangent to the edge at P, the multipliers of (U in equations 
(6) are simply the y and z components of a force 

R sin Q (7) 

acting along the line which is at once perjDondieular to li ami 
to the tangent to the edge at P. This force, P", may he 
graphically represented thus : at any point, P, on the edge of 
the shell draw a line re]'re.*'en1in£r i^ci magnitude and direction 
the resultant force-intensity, P, of the field of force ; draw also 
at P a unit length in the direction of the tangent to the edge 
at P, and complete the parallelogram determined by these two 
lines ; then at P draw a perpendicular to the plane of this 
parallelogram proportional to its area; this perpendicular will 
represent the magnitude and direction of the force Bf to be 
applied to the edge at P, per unit length. As to the sense in 
which the perpendicular to the plane is to be drawn, a watch- 
hand rule similar to that in Art. 200 may be adopted ; or w'e 
may express the result by a quaternion notation thus : let a 
unit vector, r, be drawn along the tangent at P to the edge in 
the sense in which a man walking on the positive side of the 
shell along the edge must travel so as to keep the shell at his 
left hand, and let P be the vector representing the resultant 
force-intensity at P ; then 

P''= Frit. (8) 

We have now to show that the system F will produce the 
same moment about any axis as the force system (X, Z). 

To calculate the moment of the latter about the axis of let 
Q be a point on the inner layer and P on the outer, as before. 
Then the moment of force exerted on the element, — mdS^ 
at Q is 

^{Zy--Yz)m( 18 , 

and therefore the resultant moment given by the masses --mdS 
and mdS at Q and P is- 

u a, 
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But ttis is easily seen to be tbe -same as 

or ip {\(^Y+ zZ') — 82 (^-2} — S 3 (zX ) } dS, 

with the notation of Theorem 2, Art. 316^ a; and by this 

Theorem the resxilt is the line-integral 




taken along the edge of the shell- 
moment, 


Hence if L denotes this 
dz „dx\ 




( 9 ) 


Now the coefficient of ds is exactly the moment of the force 
ISf about the axis ; therefore the system of edge-forces, JS', is 
completely equivalent to the given forces acting on all the 
elements of the shell. 

{d) To express the Static Energy of two magnetic shells 
occupying given positions. 

Let their strengths be ^ and <p'. 

Take any point, Q', on the inner (supposed negative) surface 
of th^ second shell. The potential at this point due to the first 
is cfxo by ( 3 ) ; and if P' is the point on the outer (positive) surface 
at the extremity of the normal at Q', the potential at P' is 


+ + + < 0 , 

where is the thickness of the shell, m'’, n' are the direction- 
cosines of the normal, and {ps\ y' /) the co-ordinates of Q,\ 
Hence the potential work of the force of the first shell on the 
masses — mdS^ and mdS^ at Q' and P' is 

^ ®' i) “ * 

Now by Art- 3 1 6, S, this is the same as 


, dG\^ t (dfF dS'\ r {dG 

■>•1’ V^-d7)+’" (5F-S>)+” 


dF dH\ 


/dG ^F \ 


and tbe integral of tbis over tbe surface of tbe sbell is by Tbeorem 
3, p. 24 6j tbe line-integral 


,r Cr-pdaf , ^d^ , 
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taken along the edge of the shell. Substituting for F its value, 
*dos 

— > and similar values of G, H, the potential work of the forces 


/ 


of the first shell acting^ on the second is 

fdxdtti' Sz<lsf\ , , , 




this double integral being taken over the edges of the two 
shells, (iP, y, c) being the co-ordinates of any point, P, on the 
edge of the first, (»', y, r') those of any point, P', on the edge of 
the second, r being the distance PP', and t7g, da' elements of 
length of the edges at P and P'. If e is the angle between 
the directions oi da and da\ and W stands for the Static Energy, 


W = da da', ( 10 ) 

which is known as Wenmumda Formula^ 

The Static Energy here expressed is merely the work which 
must be done against their mutual forces in w’ithdrawing either 
shell, considered as a rigid body, to an infinite distance from the 
other. The result depends, then, merely on the shaiies and 
positions of the edgea and not at all on those of the aurfaet’a of 
the shells. 

(p) Static Energy of a Magnetic Shell and any Keld of Force- 
Supposing the field of force to have at each point a potential, the 
static energy, in any position of the shell, is equal to the normal 
flux of force of the field through the shell, multiplied by the 
strength of the shell. 

For, taking, as before, any points Q and P, at the extremities 
of the small normal thickness, on the negative and positive faces 
of the shell, if F is the potential of the field at Q, the potential 
work of the forces on the element — ?ndS at Q is — mFdS,vihile 
for the element mdS at P‘ it is 


9aFdS+mvdS(l~ + m-^ 

where v is the thickness of the shell at P. Hence if is the 
whole potential work 

izr - 1 . fii\ 

dV dF dF 

which, since are the components of the force-inten- 
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sity o£ the field at P (or Q\ is the normal flux of force^intensity 
of the field through the shell. When = 0, this can be 
expressed as a line-^integral of the -vector to) along the edge 

of the shell by determining w slb Sit the end of Art. 316, a. 


Examples. 


£Throug!hoiit tliese examples it may be assumed -tbat length, and mass are 
measured in centimetres and grammes, so that the constant of gravitation, 

% = ^ is 3.11 ergs ^er gramme.'] 


1 . If the field of attraction is produced by two particles of masses 
and at two points iV" and JS (Fig. 36, p. 46, voL I.), and if 
and are the distances of any point P from them. 


y being the gravitation constant (Art. 321). 

Now and being both essentially positive, very large values 
of V will correspond to points P very near either or >S, while 
small values will correspond to points very distant from both, and 
zero values to points at infinity. The equipotential surfaces are 
evidently all surfaces of revolution round the line P*/?. If F is a 
very large constant, the equipotential surface will consist approxi- 


mately of a sphere with centre P and radius = 

ym^ 


together with 

a sphere with centre J5 and radius As the values of F decrease, 


C 


the equipotential surfaces are each formed by two oval shaped sur- 
faces surrounding the points iV and S; for a cei-tain value of F these 
ovals join each other at a point between P" and S, forming a surface 
generated by a kind of lemniscate revolving round ; and for less 
values of F each surface becomes continuous, and is nearly a sphere 
for very distant points. 

For Newtonian gravitation, however, if the masses and have 
moderate values — say a few grammes each — ^large values of V exist 
only at points infinitesimally distant from N' or S. Thus if = 1 
gramme and — 2 grammes, and if V is only 1 erg, the radius of 

the sphere round N ib y centimetres, i.e. — ^ cms., which is 
practically zero. 1543 x 10 

Unless the masses condensed at N' and S are comparable with 
1543 x10* grammes, no sensible values of F (i.e. of the work of 
bringing 1 ^amme mass from infinity into the neighbourhood of 
iVB) will exist, except at infinitesim^ distances from the points 
iTand/S. 

This inconvenience does not exist in Electrostatics and Magnetisps, 
because in these domains the analogues of the unit (gramme) mass 
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in Newtonian gravitation act upon each other at small distances 
with forces incomparably greater than that exerted by two condensed 
grammes at a distance of 1 cm. 

If we suppose to exercise a repulsive force at JP, while 
exerts an attractive force, we shall have 


F=y(_^+^). 

and the surfeice of zero potential, instead of being wholly at infinity, 
is a sphere, with regard to wliich iV" and S are inverse points 
(p. 269). 

The field produced by both particles together may he studied by 
superposing the fields produced by them separately. Thus the 
equipotential surfaces due to each are spheres. Describe round N 
the spheres for which the potential due to are G, <7 *4- A, (7 + 2 A ... 
where k is any small potential magnitude ; and round S the spheres 
for which V is — A, — 2^,... ; then the curves of intersection 

of these trace out the surface on which the potential is G+G\ 

2. To calculate V at any point for a thin uniform bar (see Fig. 276, 

p. 262). . 

With the same notation as before, 

^ fm = - y^d-. ^ 4 “>* l> • w 


This may he put into another form. 

V = y^plog 


If FA = r, FB 

7* -f" *4“ 2 c 

r+r' — 2c’ 


r', AB = 26% 


or F = y^plog^^i^» O) 

{Xf c 

where a = semi-axis major of the ellipse described tlu’ough F with 
A and B for foci. 

The equipotential surfaces are surfaces for which a is constant ; 
they are therefore ellipsoids of revolution having the extremities 
A and B for foci. 

If we assign to F a series of values, the corresponding values of 
a may be graphically represented. Equation (/3) gives 

V 

c ““zzi 

Draw a line Ox and represent a series of values of F by successive 
lengths measxired along it from 0 . Construct a catenary whose 
equation is ^ y 

y = ), 

O being the origin and Ox the horizontal axis of this catenary. 
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Along the other axis draw a line parallel to Oa? at a distance 
c(= i length of bar) ; then the lengths intercepted on the successive 
tangents to the catenary between these two parallel lines are the 
semi-axes of the corresponding ellipses which generate the equi- 
potential surfaces by revolving round AB. 

From the value of F given in we can deduce the value of 
the force-intensity at P, For, the resultant acts in the bisector 
of the angle ABB^ and if ds is an element of length of this line 

at JP, ~ = Now if ZAP5 = 2 <#>, AP = r, we liaTe 

cos<t. Also r-fr' = 2a, and since at a point near P on the 

08 

bisector of ABB (tangent to a hyperbola confocal with the ellipse) 

r — 7 ^ IB constant, we have dr = therefore ^ — cos 4>9 

dV 2ykpo , 

= “ a " cos 


Again, cos <^) = j/\y^ ^ ^ --9 > by elementary trigonometry, and if 

p is the perpendicular from B on AB, we have 2 = rv'sia 2<f> ; 

tiierefore ^ ^ Zykpsbxc^ ^ 

ds jp 

which is the value already found (Art. 317). 

A particular case must now be noted. If the bar is infinitely long, 

the expression (a) gives F = oo, i. e. the sum J* is really infinite 

in any given position of P. On the other hand, we can see that the 
work which would be done by the attraction of the bar in Ir VirVi:- 
the condensed unit mass from infinity up to the finite i '■ /* 
is not oo. For if we imagine the bar to be a circle of immense 
diameter 00', the point O being near us and O' remote, and also 
that the unit mass is brought from O' up to P, it is quite clear 
that while P is moving from (X up to the centre of the circle, the 
attraction of the circle is doing negative work, the resultant force 
being all through this motion directed towards ; and that when P 
leaves the centre and moves towards O, the atti'action does positive 
work ; so that the total amount done in the motion from O' to the 
final position P is numerically equal to that which would be done 
in bringing the unit simply from O to P — ^which obviously is far 
from being oo. 

But observe that, with some of the attracting mass contemplated 

as existing at infinity, we are no longer to regard the integral J* 

in a given finite position P, extended over the body, as the work 
done by the attraction in bringing the unit mass from infinity to P. 
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That, in the case of an infinitely long bar, the amount of work 
done by the attraction in bringing the unit from a perpendicular 
distance ^ to a perpendicular distance p is simply 

2y*/>log«|» (y> 

Jr 

may be seen by taking the resultant force, i?, at any distance, a?, viz* 
taking •— J^JRdx. 

We must bear in mind that (y) will not hold for positions of P 
very close to the surface of the bar, i*e. for very small values of p ; 
because for such points the linear dimensions of the transverse section 
become comparable with the distances of P from the various points 
in the section — ^as has been already pointed out in Art. 317. 

3. Without any consideration of force or of work done, show that 
the difference, 

^ V ^ ’ 

of the summations over an infinite bar with reference to any two 
finite positions P and Q is finite and, when multiplied by the gravi- 
tation constant, equal to the expression (y). 

Instead of finding each integral separately, perform the summation 
in a different order. Thus, M being any point on the bar, and 
OM = s (Fig. 276), take at once the difference of effects at P and Q 
produced by the particle af J/, This gives 

ykp{—y=^== 

Integrating this from 8 = — Zto s = +ly we get 


^*VV2* + P+Z Vp^+P—v 


whicli assumes an indeterminate form when Z = oo; but a simple 

binomial development of (1+^) shows at once the true value 
to be (y). ^ 

4. To find the potential at any point on the axis of a thin uniform 
circular plate. 

With the notation of Art. 318, the potential at P due to the ring 

27rpTrdr 2'TTpTz^Tid> , , 

— ; — , or y — - — r -; — - dd > : therefore the po- 

z sec <f> cos* <p ^ 


of radius r is y. 


tential produced by the whole plate is 

2 TT ypr «?(sec a — 1), 

or 2'7rypr(V'^-hflf®— 2?), 

where a = radius of plate. 

5. To find V for a nniform spherical shell. 

Firstly, at an internal point, P' 277, p. 257). 


Breaking up 
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the shell into elements QR, Q'R' which are thin conical frustums, 
as in p. 269, if is the conical angle subtended by either ^at P', 

the volume of the frustum is pr . secP® 0 .cZa>, ^ 

P'Q 

The potential due to this at P' is 


QQ^ 

cZo). Similarly the 


P'O' 

potential due to the frustum Q'P' is 2 yapr c?ca ; and the sum 
of these = 2 yap7do>. Hence 

V=4cTrypT.ai ( 1 ) 

which shows that V is constant wherever P^ may be inside — a result 
for which we are already prepared, since everywhere inside the 
resultant attraction == 0 , and this requires that V is constant- 

Secondly, for an external point, P. This may be deduced from 
the value of V at the inverse point, P'. For, the element con- 
tributed by the frustum QR is y j where dm = mass of frustum. 

— dm 


D " . ya 

But PQ = — therefore the element of potential = 

a JJ Jr 

a 


which bears the constant ratio, to the potential of the element 

at P'. Hence the potential of the whole shell at P is ~ times the 
potential at P', or 4 a 

* 17 " ^TTypTCt’ 

y _ _ , 

which is the same as if the shell were condensed into a particle at 
its centre. 

The resultant attraction-intensity at P = — — - (measured towards 
O), which gives the same result as before. 

These results can also be easily deduced analytically by breaking 
up the shell into zones, as has been done (p. 258) in calculating the 
force-intensity at P and P'. Thus, the mass of a zone being, as 

in p. 258, 2 irpr — rdr where r = R'Q or PQ, the potential produced 

c ^ 

by the zone is 27rypT — dr; and for the internal point the limits of 

c 

r are a±c, while for the external point they are o+a. 

The value of V can also be deduced from the differential equation 
(y), Art. 329. For V depends solely on the distance, r, of the in- 
ternal point from the centre, and not on 9 or Hence (y) reduces 

d , „dK 


= 0, 


,dV 


dr^ dr 


therefore 7 ^ = C — constant. But at the centre the force-intensity, 

dV . ^ dV 

vanishes, C = 0^ = 0 everywhere inside, 

dr 

. Tr A • . -rr . , mass of shell 

. - F at any point = F at centre = y . - 


dr 


a 
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Ifc follows that for a homogeneous spherical shell contained between 
a sphere of radius of and a sphere of radius the potential at any 

point inside the inner sphere {oT) is ^Tryp/ rrfr ; i.e- 

J a* 

V = 27ryp(a^ — a'*), 

while at an external point at a distance D from the centre 

^ ^ a*— 

r = %7Typ • 

At a point inside the matter of the shell, at a distance c from the 
centre 


V = 2'7ryp(a® — c^ + ^^ryp^ 


Jle- 


If the 


6 . To find F at any point for a solid homogeneous sphere, 
point is outside the sphere (radius a), 

If it is inside, at a distance c from the centre, add the potential 
due to the shell contained between the surface of the given sphere 
and that of the sphere of radius OP', to the potential due to the 
solid sphere of radius OP'. Thus 
F= 27ryp(a*-~ 

= 2Trypa^ — %Tryp€?, 

V can also be obtained from the differential equation (y), Art, 320. 
Thus, at any internal point this equation gives, tince V is a function 
of r only, 1 d , .dV. 

Now - 3 —= 0 at the centre, 0 = 0 , and F = — f'ffypr^-f-O^ • 
o/r 

But at the centre F is easily seen to be 2'7rypa\ this = O, 

7 . To find F for an infinite homogeneous circular cylinder. If P 
is outside, A® F= 0 . Use cylindrical co-ordinates. Then F is simply 
a function of ^ (p. 282), so that 


Therefore by integration 


d®F ldV_ 


( 1 ) 


<^_c 

dC~C 

To determine O, suppose P to be very distant from the cylinder, 

so that the latter may be treated as a thin bar. 
force-intensity at P, which 

_ 2ykp^ _ 


Then is the 


0 = —2 yhp = —2 'rrypa^i 
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if a = radius of cylinder. Hence 

dr_ 2'jrypa® 

dQ- C ' . . ^ 

which shows that the intensity of attraction at any point outside the 
cylinder varies inversely as the distance from the axis. Integrating, 

V = — 2^ypa®log^C+C^; 

and to determine (7, let the point P be supposed so far from the 
cylinder that the latter may be taken as a mere bar, or wire. Now 
in this case Y is given in example (2% and since A and B are both 
zero, F = 00 , therefore (7 = 00 . 

When none of the attracting matter is at infinity, F is, as has 
been explained, the work done in bringing a condensed unit mass 
from infinity to the position P, but it ceases to have this meaning 
when attracting matter is contemplated as existing at infinity. The 

summation / for an infinitely long bar is, in every position of P, 

really infinite. But if we are concerned only with the amount of 
work done in bringing the unit mass from one finite position, 
to another, P, we can easily show that the difference 


(/v), -(/?)< 


is finite, notwithstanding that each integral itself is of infinite mag- 
nitude (see example 3). 

Moreover, the supposition itself on which the equation for F is 
(1) falls to the ground ; for it is only for points finitely distant 
from the cylinder that F depends simply on 

Hence instead of choosing infinity as the zero position of P we 
must choose some other. We may choose a position on the surface 
of the cylinder, and define the potential at P as the work done by 
the attraction in conveying a gramme mass from P to the surface of 
the cylinder. With this definition, we have 


Vxzz2'7rypa^ f ^ 

Ja b 


= 2 irypa^log^ - 5 
* ct 


and now will be the force-intensity in the negative sense of 

If P is inside the substance of the cylinder, (1) must, by Art. 329, 
be replaced by 1 ^ 


••• c^= — S'JrypC^+C?, 

and since^= 0 on tte axis, C/ = 0, ^ = — 2'n-yp^ 

T——TTyp^-{-G'=iryp{a^—^^). 
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8. To j&nd the potential and nttraction-intcnsit^- at any point pro- 
duced by a spherical shell whose thiekiic^'s (or dt^n-ity) varies inversely 
as the cube of the distance from a given point. 

Let the thickness of the shell at any point Q (Fig. 281) vary in- 
versely as the cube of the distance of Q from the given external 
point O, and let the potential at any internal point, -P, be required. 

Produce OJP to £f so that OP .OS= OQ. OR = squai:e of tangent 
from O. iTYingino the spherical surface broken up into elements by 
cones described about S, each with 
very small conical angle, dan. One 
of these cones is represented by 
the line RSU, which must be 
understood to stand for a slender 
double cone of rays with vertex 
S. J oining O to all points on the 
contours of the small areas at B 
and U by lines represented by 
OR and 0 27, we obtain small 
elements of area at Q and T ; 
joining the contours of these to S, we obtain two small frustums of 
cones at Q and P. 

It is the sum of the potentials at P produced by these frustums 
that we shall take; and it is clear that the assemblage of such 
frustums as those at Q and T will exhaust the whole shell. 

Let a be the radius of the sphere. Then (Art;. 316) the cone of 

2 u 

rays through S cuts off an at R> Also, since the 


jn 



Pig. 281. 


elements of area at R and Q are equally inclined to the line OQRy 
they are to each other in the ratio OIP ; OQ^ ; therefore the element 
of area at $ is ^^2 


2a 




But (from the similar triangles ROS and POQ) ; therefore 

RO PO PQ^ 2 a 

this element of area = Let the thickness at Q be 

ife jL c/ jtc(j 

0^9 where ^ is a constant^ Then the potential of this element at 

P is ; and similarly the potential at P due to 

' ^ RU .OQ .PO^ jptji 

the element at T is 2y<ihp of these 


2yakpdca PQ,OT-{~PP,OQ 2yakpdcjo QT 

”” RU . PO^ " OQ.OT ~ ~RUTP0 ^ OQTOT 

(by Ptolemy's theorem for the quadrilateral OQPT^ which is inscribable 
in a circle). But the triangles OQT and OUR are similar, 

QT RU 
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hence the above Bum = - » where = OT . OU — square 
of tangent. < -O-P 

Now the whole shell is exhausted by summing dc^ from 0 to 277, 
and as the multiplier of is constant, we have 

Tr_ 4.'iryahp 1 , . 

i)®— a® ‘ OF 

where D is the distance of 0 from the centre. Hence the remarkable 
result that tlie potential at any internal point varies inversely as its 
distance from O. 

For a reason to be given hereafter, we shall call O the indvmng 2 >oint. 
The mass of the shell is easily found. For (p. 258) the area of the 
belt generated by the revolution of the element of length at Q about 

the line joining O to the centre is 27 r^rcZr, where QO. Hence 

the mass of thiSs == ^ g^j^td if Af = mass of shell 


, and if Af = mass of shell 


since the limits of t are D + a. 
Hence from (1) and (2) 


4:'Khpa? 

77^jy—P)^ 


V =y 


a 


which shows that the ^potential at any irdemoZ y;om^ is the same as 

if a mass greater than that of the shell in tM ratio — were concentrated 
at the inducing point, ® 

Of course it follows that the attraction of the shell on a particle at 
P acts in the line P(5, and is equal to 

—.M 

a 

per unit mass at P. 

The inducing point being still external, let the attracted particle 
be also external to the shell — at P'^ suppose. 

Take the inverse point P, which will be internal. Then since 

QP'^ R 

is constant, = — , where R is the distance of P' from the centre, 
a 

it follows that Y at P' s=: F at P multiplied by ? 

^ ~i> 

But instead of OP we can put O'P, where O' is the inverse of O, 
on account of similar triangles. Hence at any external point 

IT ^ 


( 4 ) 
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SO tliat for an exterTial point the m<iss of the shell may he concentrated 
at the internal point which is the inverse of the inducing pointy and 
the attraction is directed toicards this inverse point. 

Finally, consider the case in which the inducing point is inside. 
TOiis is at once reducible to the case in which the inducing point 
is outside, by taking the iurerse point. Let O be the inducing point, 
and 0^ its inverse. Let the attracted particle, P, be inside, and let 


the thickness at any point, Q, of tlie shell be ; thus it will also 
j , where D is the distance of O' from the centre ; so that 


be 




d? 

the values of V and M are given by ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) in which we replace 
k by — 5 - ; and we have the result (3), viz. 


a 


M 


V= 


(5) 


which shows that the attraction is directed to O'. 

Let P be external, while O is internal. Take the invei’ses of both, 
so that P' is internal and O' external. 

If F' is the potential at P', we have by (3), 


•M 


F = y 


a 




But if F is the potential at P, we have “j^= — > where R is the 

distance of P from the centre ; also, as we are finally concerned with 
P and not with P' we shall substitute OP for O'P' by the equation 


O'P' _ OP 

R 


Hence 


Y—y 


M 

OP' 


( 6 ) 


Four different cases may therefore arise, viz. inducing and attracted 
point both on same side of surface, or on cpposire siik-s; and sum- 
marising the results, we may say that the effect on the attracted 
particle is always the same as if a certain mass were condensed at 
a point on the opposite side of the surface ; this mass is always equal 
to that of the shell when the attracted particle is outside, and always 
greater than that of the shell when the particle is inside. The point 
at which the shell may be condensed is always either the given 
inducing point or its inverse. 

The solution of this question by tbe ordinary application of tbe 
Integral Calculus would be very much more difficult than the simple 
and elegant solution here given, which is due to Sir William Thomson. 
(See his Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism^ pp, 60, &c, ; or 
Thomson and Tait's Nat. Phih^ vol. 1 , part II.) 
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Newton also made use of the relation between inverse points 
in discussing the attraction of a sphere (see Book I of the Principia^ 
Prop. 82). 

9 . To find the attraction of a thin circular plate of uniform thick- 
ness and density on a particle in its plane, the law of attraction being 
that of the inverse cube of the distance. 

Let P (Fig* 282 ) be the position of the attracted particle, whose 

mass may be supposed to be one unit. 

From P draw two very close radii 
vectores intercepting a narrow strip 
of the plate between them. 

Let O be the centre of the plate, 
let 6 be the angle OPA made by one 
of the radii vectores, and let O-^dS 
be the angle made by the other, with 
OP. Let Q be a point on PA^ and 
PQ = r. Then the mass of the ele- 
ment at Q included between circles of radii r and r+cZr described 
with P as centre is kprdrdd, 



F 5 g. 283, 


k and p being the thickness and density of the plate. 

The attraction of this element on P resolved along PO is 

7cpd/rd& - 
y — - 5 — cos(9; 


hence the resultant attraction is 


rrdrdd 

y^pJJ 

the integrations in r being performed from r = PA to r = PB, and 

those in 6 from d = — sin"”^ — to d = sin“^— , where a is the radius of 

0 c 

the plate and c = OP, the extreme values of 6 corresponding to the 
two tangents that can he drawn from P to the circle. 

Now denoting PA by and PB by and integrating first with 
respect to r, the attraction is 

7^pJ (-i— i)cos0<jJ9. 

The values of and are given by the equation 
r® — 2 croosd + c ^ — =: 0, 


1 1 2 a® — c®sin®d 


c"- 

Hence the attraction is 

where t is put for c sind. 


or 


TthpycP 

c(c®“-a®)’ 
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In this case we might have found the attraction from the potential. 
The latter is easily found by dividing the plate into rings with O 
centre. If r is the radius of one of these rings, we have 


yjip 

2 




rdOdr 


I cr cos 0 -f- c® 

Integrating first from = 0 to 5 = -xr, and doulding the result, we have 


7 

-7c oy! . 


ill which r runs from 0 to a- Hence 




log- 


2 c®— a® 

But 7 ^ may also be easily found from the attraction, thus ; 
d V TiJcpyod 


dc 


y_ 7:kpy 


c (c® — a®)* 


log- 


-b const. 


Now, since it is clear that at infinity F = 0, or F = 0 

when <j = 00* This gives the const. = 0, 




2 c®-a® 

10. If Frt and the potentials of an attracting mass when 

the law of attraction is the and {n — 2)^1^ power of the distance, 
respectively, prove that ^2 

^”-2" (w— l)(»H-2)’ 

d'^ d“ 

where V® = -=-t> + the co-ordinates of the attracted particle 

dx^ dy^ a»® 

being a:, y, z. 

We have = 7^ 

71+ 1 

where A. is a constant. Therefore 


dV. 




cUc 

d^V 

and ’d^ ~ («— a/)®?*”""®} 

d^V d^V 

Adding to this the similar values d^^ have 

This eq[uation enables us, generally, to find the potential for the 
{n — 2)tb power of the distance when that for the wth is known ; but 
it fails in two most important cases, namely, when n = 1 and when 
= — 2. 


VOL. IL 


X 
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If tlie attracting mass is a plate, r® = (cc— y'/, and the 
result is easily proved to be 


In the last example “we find the Potential of a circular plate for the 
inverse third power ; hence we have at once the Potentials, and there- 
fore the attractions for the inverse fifth, seventh, &c., powers of the 
distance. 

11. Calculate the attraction of a tinifonn spherical shell of small 
thickness on an external particle when the attraction varies as the 
power of the distance. 

Using the expression (A), Art. 320, for the element of surface, and 
assuming the law of attraction to he Ar”, we have 


2'7TXpr a 


n-h 1 






2'7r\pra 


[(D + (i) -a)«+»], 


*+• 1 ) -f* 3 ) jD 

where D is the distance of the point from the centre. 

If we wish to find the attraction of a full sphere of radius r, we 
observe that r is c?a, and we integrate this expression from a = 0 to 
a =r. 

d V 

In each case the attraction towards the centre is — -=-t^ • 

dD 


12. Prom the theorem of Gauss (p. 287) deduce the following 
result — the Tnean Potential over a spherical surjdce d/ue to matter 
entirely outside the sphere is equal to the Potential of this matter at the 
centre of the sphere, (Gauss, Papers on Porces varying inversely as 
the square of -flie distance, Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs^ voL iii. part x.) 

For, let mass of uniform density p and small uniform thickness, r, 
he supposed to be distributed on the sphere ; let dS be an element of 
its sxLiface at any point P, F the Potential at P due to the external 
attracting mass, and a the radius of the sphere. Then, since the 
Potential of a shell at an external point whose distance from the centre 

^ 4:'7Typra^ 


it follows that if dm is an element of the attracting matter, 
pr J VdS = 4:'jrypTa^J'^^, = 4'7rpra®Fo, 
if Vq is the Potential at the centre of the sphere. Hence 


i’jra' ~ 


which proves the proposition, since f* VdS divided by the whole surface 
of the sphere is the mean value of the Potential over its surface. 

More elementary proof Let there be a particle of mass m outside 
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a spherical surface of radius a at a distance D from its centre. The 


ym 


rds 

U 


where 


mean value of the Potential over the sphere is 

r is the distance from m of the element dS of surface. But (p. 268) 
a 

dS —2TT-^rdr^ and the limits of r are D ±a. Hence this mean 


value is 


ym 


i.e. the Potential at the centre ; and the result therefore holds for 
any assemblage of external particles, 

13. Find an approximate value of the Potential of any solid mass 
at a very distant point. 

Let G be the centre of mass of the solid body, P the distant point, 
jP' any point in the mass at which the element of mass is dm. Take 
G as origin and GP as axis of a? ; let GP = r, GP' = r', and let the 
cc of jP' be a/. 


Then -F= ^ 

y J ■*/ — 2rsc 


2rsi/ + r'-‘ 




-f dm 


1 r, , 3 a" 


neglecting all higher powers of than the second. 

Now y* a/dm == 0, and if we denote by A and A' the radii of gyration 
of the solid about the axes of y and c, and by h its radius of gyration 
about GP^ we have 

I r ^dm — M ^ ^ J a/^dra = M ^ 


2 

where M = mass of body. 

„ M A®4-A'2— 

Hence F=— (1+ 3^3 > 


But kg are the principal radii of gyration at (?, -we have 

X ® + =z k^- 4 . k^ + k^ ; therefore 

_ yJf„ . A,* +*,*+*/- 3^, 

F=— 2 r 2 ^ 


By differentiating this with respect to a?, y, and z separately, we find 
the components of attraction in the directions of the principal axes at 

^ . yM . 

G on a unit mass at JP. For very distant points Y — — — to a high 
degree of accuracy. 

14. If V ~f (£c, z) be a function satisfying Laplace’s equation, 

V® F = 0 , show that the function ~ f satisfy 

it (where = a/ 


X % 
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If 0 is the origin, P the point (cc, 3 /, x?), Q a point on OF produced 

^ <F(c cFy a^z . 
such that OQ = the co-ordinates of Q are 

=: p, let (^, 0 ^ co-ordinates of Q, and let 


^=?/( 


(Fx (Fy drz . _ p 


) = ^f{&v, 0- 


acr 


Then — satisfies the equation 
P 


sind 

d 


d 


Butp*J^ = 


cZ— \ - c?® — 

£-_o 

^ sinfl 


dd 


- a' T- ; therefore this equation becomes 


dr 
di^ 


. .dl^QJr)^ d , . AU 1 d^U 
rsin0 — W-' + T5(sin^;^)4 


dd 


Art. 329, the equivalent of 

d^U 


dd ' ' sin d d<p^ 
dr^ dr^ 
d^U d^V 


— 0 . 


d 3XJ 

The first term being the same as sin 0 “T-*(r® ttis equation is, by 


dy' 


+ 


dz^ 


= 0 . 


15. A homogeneous^ fluid, self-attracting according to the law of 
nature, compiotrly fills the space between two spherical non-concentric 
surfaces one of which entirely surrounds the other ; find the resultant 
attraction at any point of the fluid, and also the level surfaces. 

Let 0 be the centre of the larger and O' the centre of the smaller 
sphere ; P any point in the fluid ; 00'— c ; radius of smaller sphere 
= b ; OF = r, O'F = 7^ ; p = density of fluid. 

To calculate the resultant force at P, imagine that the place of the 
smaller sphere is occupied with fluid ; then the larger is completely 
full, and there is a force ^'irypr in the line FO towards O. Now let 
the effect of the fluid which we have introduced be annulled by com- 
bining with the above force the force exercised at P by a repulsive fluid 
of same density filling the smaller sphere. This latter force would be 

; and this would act in the line O'F from O', 

The resultant of these forces is the resultant force at P. If F 
is the Potential at P, 


-dr= 

7 

7 


- -TTprdr+ -j^dr' [p. 299 ] ; 


--■npr-- 


4i'nplP 

Sr' 


+ const. 


This value is otherwise evident, since the Potential at a point due 
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to any attracting bodies is tbe sum of their separate Potentials at the 
point. If a is the radius of the larger S 2 >here (sec 2 >. 282), 


r 

y 



4tT:ply' 

3r' 


t-2Trpa®. 


The level surfaces are given by the equation 


o 

r" 


2h^ 

= coust. 


1 6. If two different masses have the same external level surfaces, 
the values of their Potentials on any one common surface of level are 
directly proportional to the quantities of the two masses. 

Let J/ and J/' be*the two masses; let V be the Potential of the 
first and F' that of the second at any point P outside Loth. Then 

V^F=0, V^V' = 0. (1) 

Now since when F is constant, F' is also constant, F' must he some 
function of F. Let F' = <f>(V), Perforjiiing the operation V‘^ on 
both sides of this equation, we have 

V»F'= v» (2) 

which (1) reduces to ^''(F) =0, since the coefficient of (F) cannot 
vanish. 

Hence (#> (F) = cF+e', F'==cF-fc'; but since at infinity 
F = — 0 (if none of the attracting matter is at infinity), 

</=0,- F' = cF. 


Again, for very distant points (example 13), 

^ jf , ir 

y = y — and F = y — • 

T T 


Hence, finally, 


II — H 

M'~ 


17. If and the component attractions of a given 

solid at a given point along a given line when the law of attraction is 
that of the power, and that of the (t^ — 2 )*h power, of the distance, 
respectively, prove that 

Y- 

’^^(w-l)(n-f2)* 

18. Find the attraction of a circular plate of uniform thickness and 
density on an external particle of unit mass in its plane, the law of 
attraction being that of the inverse distance. 

Atib. The mass of the plate divided by the distance of the particle 
from its centre, multiplied by a constant. 

19. Prove that if a material lamina attract according to the law of 
the inverse distance and if is its attraction on a unit mass at any 
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point of a closed curve, measured outwards along tlie normal, we shall 
JWds—O, or 27ry7w^, 

according as there is no mass or mass inside the closed curve, and 
hence that V® F = 0, or = — 2 'Tryp. 

20. Prove that the values of V^F calculated for external points 
and for internal points do not agree for points on the surface of a 
solid sphere. 

21. Prove that neither Laplace’s nor Poisson’s equation holds for 
points on the hounding surface of an attracting solid. 

22. If a number of uniform bars of the same section and density 
form any closed polygon with no re-entrant angle, prove that they 
produce the same Potential (for the law of the inverse square) at any 
point inside the polygon as a polygon of bars formed by joining the 
feet of the perpendiculars from the given point on the sides of the 
given polygon. 

Extend this proposition to any curve. 

(See equation (a), p. 295.) 

23. If a self-attracting sphere of uniform density and radius a 
changes to one of uniform density and radius </, find the amount of 
work done by its mutual attractive forces. 

Ans. 

o a a 


where M is the mass of the sphere, and y, as usual, the gravitation 
constant. 


24. Two equal uniform bars of given sections and densities are 
placed parallel to each other and at right angles to the lines joining 
their extremities ; find the amount of work done against their mutual 
attraction in drawing them a given distance asunder. 

Atis, If y is the distance between the bars in any position, I the 
length of each, m and m' are their masses, the work done in changing 
the (liiLinicr from to will he the difference of the values of the 
expression 

y 


when y^ and y^ are successively put for y, 

25. The gravitation Potential of an “attracting mass cannot have a 
noaximuni or minimum value in empty space. 

i Let it have a maximum value at A, Then round A^ and in- 
nitely near it, can be described a closed surface, at every point of 
which F is less than it is at Am Therefore if d/ifi is an elementary 

length along the .normal (measured outwards) to this surface* ^ 

dV 

IS negative all over the surface; but iV" = ; hence equation (2), 

Art. 324, is contradicted.] 
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833.] Samsliaw’s Theorem. If a particle is hi egxtilibnum 
under the action of forces varying according to the law of inverse 
square cf distance, its equilibrium is unstable. 

If its eqmlibrium were stable for all displacements, positive 
work would have to be done against the attractive forces, i.e. 
these forces would for every small displacement do negative 
work, or, in other words, V must decrease in all directions from 
the point. V is therefore a maximum at the point — which, by 
last example, it cannot be. Therefore, etc. 


334.] Method, of Inversion. Supposing that for any dis- 
tribution of mass formina: either a continuous solid bodv IT 

o » 

(Fig. 383), or a thin shell 
of any shape, or a series 
of isolated particles, we 
know the value of the 
Potential at any point. A, 
we may by the aid of an 
analytical transformation 
deduce another analogous 
mass, M', whose Potential 
at any point, A' may be 
deduced from the previous Potential. 

Thus, suppose the mass M' to be deduced from the mass 11 in 
the following way. 

Take any fixed point, O ; join it to P, and take the inverse 



point P', so that 


rr' 


(a) 


where r = OPj r' = RoTind P let any very small closed 

surface be described, and take round P' all the points cor- 
responding^ to those on this surface. We shall thus get a very 
small closed surface at P'. Denote the volumes of these elements 
by dSl and respectively. Now ^12 is filled with a <][uantity 
dm of matter belonging to the mass Jt/, and it remains with us 
to fill dOf with matter according to any law we please. Fill 
do! with a quantity drri bearing to dm the relation 

dm' k r' 

dm T k 



and let this be done for all the elements, d €^ , of volume in the 
derived body related as above to the corresponding elements 
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dOi of M. Given tlie volume-densityj />, at each, point, JP, of JZ"; 
we must now find the volume-density, p', at each derived point F' . 

Now dm = pd£l = sayQ dr dQ dd> = — pr^drdixd^, in the 
usual notation of polar formulae. Similarly, dt^ being taken 
positively without reference to dr^ 

dm' = —p'r'^dr'd/j.d<p ; 

and from (a), if dr and d// are taken connectedly, we ’have 
rdr' ->r/ dr = 0 ; hence (;3) gives 

p = Pyi> (yJ 

so that if- p is constant, p' will vary inversely as the fifth power 
of the distance, OP', from O. 

Let A be any point, at which the Potential of 3A is F", and 
take the inverse point A'. It is required to find J^', the Poten- 
tial of M' at A'. 


1£ d Via the Potential at A produced by the element 

jrr 


at P, 


where y is the gravitation constant. Also if dT' is the Potential 
at Af due to dm' at P', 

j-jT-, dm' 

dV' a AP 


Hence 


dF 


r A'P' 


But the triangles PAO and A' P' O 


are similar, if OA — P, ^ ; hence ^ ; and this 

constant relation holds between the Potentials of all correspond- 
ing elements, and therefore between the whole Potentials, so that 


F'=si — • F 
h 


( 8 ) 


In this transformation the angle at which any two curves in 
the original system M intersect is equal to that at which the two 
derived curves intersect. For, let Q and n be any two very close 
points in the system M, and let Q,' and n' be their inverses. 
Then the quadrilateral Q' is inscribable in a circle, so that 

Qn and Q'n' are ultimately tangents to the circle and therefore 
equally inclined to OQ. Similarly, if s and s' are two corre- 
sponding points very close to Q, and Q', the arcs Qs and Q'^ 
are equally inclined to OQ ; therefore the angle between the arcs 
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Qjt and Q» is equal to that between Q'f/ and Q'i'. Ileiiee if 
the contour 31 is the outer surface of a shell whose thickness 
varies in any manner, being' Qa at the point Q, the inverse 
points will trace out the contour 31' of another shell, and if n' is 
the invei-se of n, Q' ii' will be normal to the new shell, and will, 
of course, be its thickness at Q'. 


By similar triangles 


^ _ ^<2 _OQ 


q'n' ~ On' ’ “ O 'Q' 

are nearly coincident. Hence if t and r' are the thicknesses of 


since Q' and a' 


the shells at corresponding points. 


T 

T 


■/ 


and hence by (y) 


73 ^ 


(0 


so that if pT is constant all over the shell 31, p'r' will vary in- 
versely as the cube of the distance from O at every point on the 
derived shelL 

If the mass 3f forms a spherical shell of uniform thickness and 
density, its Potential at is at once known. Hence is known 
also the potential at A' {any point) due to a spherical shell in 
which the product p'r' (which is the mass per unit area of its 
surface) varies inversely as the cube of the distance from a fixed 
point, O — a case which has been already discussed (p. 301). 
Supposing to be a spherical surface whose centre is P, the 
inverse point, JP', is not the centre of the sphere 31', but is the 
inverse of 0 with respect to the sphere 31'. Por if J and J' are 

any corresponding points on the contours, = ' jtq j since 

is a sphere with centre P, the left-hand side is constant, there- 
fore the right side is constant, and the two points 0 and P' are 
well known to be inverse with respect to the spherical locus of J'. 

Again, (8) gives, since 31' = k 

W 

wiiicli stows ttat the level surfeces of are spheres round jP' 
as centre ; and the result ( 77 ) holds hoth for the case in which ilT 
is a uniform spherical shell, and therefore M' a spherical shell 
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in wHcli the sxirface-deiisity, p'r' varies inversely as the cube of 
the distance from 0, and for the case in which M is b, solid 
uniform sphere, and therefore a solid sphere in which the 
density varies inversely as the fifth power of the distance from O. 

In this method of transformation we may notice that the maee 
of the derived distribution^ M\ is proportioTUil to the Potential of 
the given mass at the origin of inversion. (It is equal to this 

k 

Potential multiplied by — •) 

335.] Continuity of the Potential* The gravitation Potential 
of any attracting solid mass varies in a continuous manner from 
point to point in space, whether the points chosen be inside any 
portion of the mass or outside it. 

Por, i£ r he the distance of any element of mass, of the 
attracting body from P, the point at which the Potential is 

required, 7^ = y y ^ • Let P be taken as origin, and let the 

position of the element dm be defined by the radius vector, and 
two angles, Q and and let p be the density of the element. 
Then dm = pr^ sin6 drddd<p, and 

V =5 yfffpr Bind drdddcj). 

This form of V shows that even if r is zero, i. e. if P is inside 
the mass, the value of the Potential is finite, no infinite term 
being introduced by the infinitely close proximity of P to some 
of the (infinitely small) elements of mass. 

Hence the Potential varies continuously throughout space, and 
diminishes from the vicinity of the attracting mass towards the 
space very remote from it in all directions. 

The field of attraction of any matter, according to the 
Newtonian law, may therefore he compared with a country con- 
sisting of hills and valleys which vary gradually^ even though 
they may rise or fall rapidly in certain places, — precipices and 
chasms being wholly absent ; and in the field of attraction the 
Potential at each point is the gravitation level of the point, and is 
the analogue of the height above the sea (or other arbitrary) level 
in the other. 

386.] Continuity of the First Differential Coefidcients of 
Potential. In a field of attraction in which every attracting 
element is one of finite volume^density^ there is likewise a complete 
continuity of the first diflferential coefiS^cients of T from points 
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within to points without the attracting masses. For these first 

dV dV dV 

differential coefficients, ~ , are simx)ly the components 

of force-intensity ; and if in (3), (4), (5) of Art. 325, we put 
<P(^) — : the elements under the sign of integration never at 


any point contain r in the denominator, and are therefore neyer 
infinite, even when r = 0, i. e. when P is inside the mass. 
Evidently the case would be different for a law of attraction 
according to a power higher than that of the inveree square. 

And the case is different again, even for the Newtonian law, 
when the attracting matter forms an injinitel^ thin shell with 
(necessarily) infinitely great volume-density. In this case the 
force components in »o>ne directions vary abruptly for a small 
change of position of the attracted particle P, although in other 
directions they vary continuously. Of this more hereafter ; but 
the fact is already sufficiently clear in the case (Art. 322) of the 
normal component of a thin shell. 

337.3 l^iscoxLturoity of its Second. Diffexeutial Coefficients. 


Since V = 



we have 


rPV 

da^ 



the co-or- 


dinates of the point, P, at which the Potential is P, being a?, y, s. 

Now if («',y', «') are the co-ordinates of dm, and {x,y,z) those 
of P, we have _ 1 {x—afY^ 

dx^ r r® * 


, . 1 d^V r( 2 /-drs,^ 1 fPr} j 


Similarly 


Id^F 

y 

\d‘^r /•( 3 (a?— a?')® 1 ? 7 


dm, 


I ry 3(y— /)g _ j. ) 

y J ^ ^ 


If in these expressions we substitute for x—af, y— y', « 
and dm, as in last Article, we have 

= f (3 sin^fl cos®</» — 1) — Bind dr dd d(p I 
y dar J T 


(1) 

( 2 ) 
( 3 ) 
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A B 


hence, when i. e. when JF is inside the attracting mass, 

the expression under the integral sign becomes infinite, and the 

dP^V 

value of ceases to be continnons from points inside to points 
outside the mass. 

dY d? Y 

Fig. 284 represents the values of Y, and -^ 5 -, when the attract- 
ing solid is that contained between two concenti'ic spherical surfaces 

whose radii are Ocb and Oa, and the 
point F occupies positions along a 
fixed diameter, Oa?, varying from O to 
infinity. The distance of P from O is 
here denoted by jt, and the values of 
V are given by the ordinates (dis- 
tances from Occ) of the continuous 
curve ABGD^ of which the portion 
AJ3 IB a right line corresponding to 
the constant potential within the 
inner surface. 

dY 

The values of are given by the 

ordinates of the continuous curve Oafhc, of which Oa' corresponds to 
the constant zero value within the inner surface. 

The values of are given by the ordinates of the discontinuous 

curve Oa^mnpq, 

From Ex. 5, p. 299, when P is completely outside the mass, we 

d^Y S'7Typ(a ^ — a'®) , , v + 

^ and when P is inside the shell between 



'‘“™3F*= 3i )‘ — 

the two surfaces, d^Y 




By putting jD = a in the first of these values we have the value, ap, of 
d^Y 

when P comes to the outer surface from the outside ; and putting 

Z> = a in the second we have the (negative) value, am, of when 
P comes to this surface from the inside. ^ 

The above figure is copied from Thomson and TaiFs JYat. Phil. 


SB'S.] Xiines and Tubes of Force. If at any point, P, in the 
field of attraction an elementary length is drawn in the direction 
of the resultant attraction at P, and if this is prolonged at each 
point P', P^', ,,, so as to be in the direction of the resultant 
attraction at all points, P',P'', ... along it, we obtain a con- 
tinuous curve which is called a line of force. A line of force, 
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thea, is a curve such that its taixp'ont at every point eoinci<lc*s 
wath the direction of resultant attmetion at that point. 

If the field is mapped out hy a series of equipotential surfaces 
(Art. 328), every line of force %vill cut every e<piipotential surface 
which it meets at right angles, since (Art. 328) at every point 
on such a surface the resultant force acts in the normal to the 
surfixce. 

Xiet P he any point in the field ; at P describe any very small 
closed curve whatsoever ; through each point on this curv'e draw 
the line of force and prolong it indefinitely. We thus get what 
is called a tule of force. 

These terms are due to Paraday. 


889.] Surface-integral for a Tube of Poroe. Let PAQJi 
represent any portion of a tube of force, P and Q being elements 
of two level surfaces intercepted by the tube. Then 


the attraction on a unit mass at P is normal to the 
section P, and the attraction on a unit mass at <2 is 
normal to the section Q, while at every point, A or 
P, on every portion of the lateral surface of the tiibe 
the attraction is wholly tangential to the surface. 

Let P be the force at P, F' that at Q, and <a and tf 
the areas of the sections P and Q. Then, supposing 



285. 


ttat the tube contains none of the attracting matter, equation 


( 2 ) of Art. 324 gives F<a—F'(a'= 0, 


( 1 ) 


since the only portions of the closed surface FA QJB which con- 
tribute elements to the surface-integral of normal attraction are 
the sections P and Q. 

Hence, ai all pointe in empty space on a given line of force the 
resultant attraction-intensities are inversely proportional to tJie normal 
sections of the same ttiie of force at these points. 

This simple theorem gives the law of attraction very readily 
in certain cases. For example, let the attracting body be a 
sphere whose density is the same at the same distance fi:om its 
centre. Then the lines of force are obviously right lines drawn 
from its centre ; the tubes are therefore cones whose vertices are 
the centre, and since the normal sections of these cones are 
directly as the squares of their distances from the centre, the 
attraction of the sphere at any external point is inversely 
proportional to the square of its distances firom the centre. 
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Again, let the attracting body be an infinite cylinder whose 
density is the same at the same distance from its axis. Here 
the lines of force are right lines emanating from the axis per- 
pendicularly, the tubes become wedges, and the areas of their 
normal sections are directly proportional to their distances from 
the axis ; hence the attraction of an infinite cylinder at an 
external point is inversely proportional to its distance from the 
axis. 

Finally, for an infinite attracting plate, the tubes are cylinders 
and the attraction is constant at all points in empty space. 

If the tube of force contain within it a quantity of the 
attracting matter whose mass is dq, we have by ( 2 ) of Art. 324 

(ji/= 4Trydq. ( 2 ) 

This equation can in like manner be employed to find the re- 
sultant force inside a sphere, a cylinder, or a plate. 

In the case of a sphere of uniform density, let the tube be 
contained between the spheres of radii r and Then 

dq =: pwdr^ p being the density at the attracted point, and ( 2 ) 
becomes d(Fo}) = 4iTy po^dr^ 

or d{FA) = 4:7rYpr^dri 

since co is proportional to Integrating this last equation, 

Fr^ ^^*nypT^ -f C. 

Now F is evidently zero at the centre, therefore (7=0, and 

For a point inside an infinite cylinder at a distance r from the 
axis we have, since <i) is ultimately a rectangle of breadth pro- 
portional to r, ^ ^ 4 

F = 2'7rypr. 

In general, if the tube is terminated by two level surfaces 
whose distance measured along the lines of force forming the 
tube is d9, we have dq = p<adSy and ( 2 ) gives for the determina- 
tion of F d(F(i>) = 4 Try pcods. 

340.] Unit Tube of Force. If at any point P we draw a 
tube of force such that the product of the force-intensity and the 
area of the normal section is unity, the tube is called a tmit tube. 
Thus, in C. G. S. measures, if the product of the force-intensity, 
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expressed in dynes per gramme mass, and the area of the normal 
section, expressed in square centimetres, is numerically unity, the 
tube is a unit tube. 


Section III. 

The Attraction of EUijjsoifla. [Method of Chaelee.^ 

341.] Sliell 'bounded by Similar Surfaces. Let v/j/ and rqp 
be two concentric, similar, and similarly situated surfaces whose 
normal distance from 
each other is at all 
points very small. Sup- 
pose the space between 
these surfaces to be filled 
by ntiraciin^ matter of 
uniform density, and let 
O be an attracted particle 
in .the interior of the 
shell. With O as vertex 
let any slender cone be 
described, intercepting on the shell two frustums w^hose thick- 
nesses measured along the generator jpr of the cone are 20* 
r/. Then, since by the property of similar, similarly situated, 
and concentric surfaces of the second degree, the intercepts 
and r'/ are equal whatever be the direction of the line ysr, we 
see by Art. 318 that the attractions of these frustums on O are 
equal and opposite. Hence the corresponding frustums of all 
such cones exert equal and opposite attractions on O; and the 
resultant attraction of the shell on any internal particle is there- 
fore zero. 

Hence, if the law of attraction is that of nature, every ^hell of 
nniform density and small thickness^ hounded hy similar^ similarly 
situated^ and concentric ellipsoidal svfaces produces a constant 
Potential at all points in its interior^ and exe9is^ therefore^ at these 
points no attraction. 

The same is true for a solid of uniform density and any thick- 
ness bounded by two similar, similarly situated, and concentric 
ellipsoidal surfaces, since the thicknesses of the frustums inter- 
cepted between its bounding surfaces will still be equal. 
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343.] Corresponding Points on Confooal Ellipsoids. Let 
rpq and TQ, (Fig-, a 86) be two confocal ellipsoids, let tbe axes 
of tbe first be a', ■/> ^.nd tbose of tbe second a, y, let tbe 

co-ordinates of a point p on tbe first be os', $/', z', and tbose of 
a point P on tbe second x, p, z. Then, if 

a of y if z 

a ~ Z’ y~7’ 

tbe points P and p are called corresponding points on tbe ellip- 
soids. Also, let Q and q be two other corresponding points. 
Tben it is ■very easy to prove tbat tbe distance Pq is equal to tbe 
distance Qp. (Salmon’s Geometry of Three dimensions. Art. 181.) 

343.] External Potential of an Ellipsoidal Sbell. Let it be 
required to find tbe Potential at an external point, P, of a sbell 
bounded by tbe similar, similarly situated, and concentric ellip- 
soids and rqp. Tbrougb tbe point P describe an ellipsoid, 
PQ, confocal with rqp, and describe also an ellipsoid, msn, con- 
focal with ly/p' and similar to PQ. This latter surface is 
completely determinate, since its axes must be pa, py, and 
since (a^— must be equal to where p'a^,p' fi', 

p'y' are the (given) axes of tbe ellipsoid iy/jf ; or p = p', since 
a2_/32 = a'2-/3'2. 

Now at q draw tbe normal distance, dn', which separates tbe 
surfaces rqp and ir/p', and about q describe on tbe ellipsoid rqp 
any small closed curve whose area is d^. Round Q, on tbe 
surface QP describe tbe small closed curve, of area d8, which 
consists of points corresponding to tbose forming dS^-, and let 
dn be tbe normal distance between tbe surfaces QP and msn. 
We shall now prove tbat tbe elements of volume dn . dS and 
dn'.dS', which we may denote hj day and da/, respectively, are 
connected by tbe equation 

da da/ 

a^y o/^y' 


Let a/, if, s/ be tbe co-ordinates of q with reference to tbe 
principal axes of tbe ellipsoids, and let da/ df be tbe projection of 
d S' on tbe plane xy. Tben, since tbe cosine of tbe angle between 

the normal at q_ and tbe axis of z is where p' is tbe perpen- 
dicular from C on tbe tangent plane at q, we have 

d^ -^^da/ dy'. 
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Now since the sur&ces rq p and rV'// are similar, we have 

(7a' , 

ehi' . c7&' = (1 — p) ^ dx'd/. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Similarly dn . d8 — (1 — ja) — dxdy, 

where a?, y, is are the co-ordinates of Q. But since 

dx dx' <h/ du' 

T “■ *0''’ 

these equations give (l) at once by division. Moreover the 
Potential at P due to the element of mass pA<A at q is proportional 

to j while the Potential at p due to the element at Q is 

proportional to ; and since Pq = 

Potential at P due to element of mass at q do/ 

Potential at ij due to corresponding element at do^ 

a' /3'y' mass of shell rq p ^ 

a^y mass of shell PQ 

Now the shell rq p can he broken up into elements of mass 
formed as rZtoTias been formed, and the corresponding elements, 
r7co, will completely exhaust the shell PQ ; hence, taking all the 
elements of the inner shell, and all the corresponding elements 
of the outer, and thus exhausting hoth shells, we see that 

the Potential of the inner shell at P mass of inner shell 

the Potential of the outer shell at p xxiass of outer shell 

Now since these shells are bounded each hy similar surfaces, the 
Potential of the outer shell is constant at all internal points, and 
(in virtue of the continuity of the Potential) this Potential is the 
same as the Potential of the outer shell at P. 

Hence the Potential of an ellipsoidal shell bounded by similar 
surfaces is constant at all points on the surfisLce of any ellipsoid 
confoeal with the surface of the shell — ^that is, the level surfiices 
of an ellipsoidal shell are conJfocal ellipsoids, and its attraction at 
any point is therefore normal to the confoeal ellipsoid through 
the point. 

Let Y and Y' be the Potentials of the shells PQ and rqp at 
P; then _ a'^/ 




a^y 


Y. 


( 4 ) 
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We shall show in the next section (example 4) that these 
shells produce at all points outside both Potentials which are 
proportional simply to the masses of the shells, i. e., related as in 
(4) ; so that at all such points their attraction-intensities also 
hear this relation to each other. Hence at any point outside 
both shells — even though it is just on the outer surfiice of — 
we have dV' _ a'^'y' dV . . 

dx a^y dx ’ ' * 

For this reason the calculation of the attraction of an ellipsoidal 
shell at an external point is reduced to that of a shell at a point 
on its surface. 

344.] Attraction of an SUipsoid at an Sstemal Point. 
Let ABD (Kg a86) be a solid homogeneous ellipsoid, and let it 
be required to find its attraction on a imit mass condensed at P. 
Break the ellipsoid up into an infinite number of thin shells 
bounded by ellipsoids similar to each other and to the surface 
ABJD ; let one of these shells be that between the surfaces p/jo' 
and rqp. Denote this shell by (s ) ; and describe the ellipsoids 
PQ and msn, similar to each other and confocal with the surfaces 
of («), as in the preceding Articles. Denote this shell by (a). 

Let the axes of ABD be a, 5, e ; let those of rq p be ka, ki, ke, 
and let those of vr'p' be {k + dk) a, {k + dk) h, (^k + dk) a. Also, let 
the axes of the ellipsoid P Q be A Va^ + k ^ + A® j 

then, by Art. 343, those of inm will be {k-^dlc) + (k + dk) 
+ A®, (k -I- dk) V'c® -f- A.®. Now (Art. 322), the attraction of 
the shell (<r) on a unit mass at P is 

4 v y p . Pn*, 

where Pn is the normal thickness of the shell at P, This at- 
traction acts in the direction of the normal Pn, whose direction 
cosines 8X6 jpx j)y pz 

i^(<22 + \2)’ Fpa+T?)’ F(? + A^’ 

JO being the length of the perpendicular from C, the centre of 
the ellipsoid on the tangent plane at P, and x, y, z the co- 
ordinates of P. Hence the attraction of (a-) on P parallel to the’ 
axis of X, in the positive direction, is 


* The curious compensation of errors involved in the usual proof of this is well 
noticed by CoUignon {^Dynamique^ p, 403), 
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Tj ^ C!» axis of m»n 

■out (jjp — axis of FQ 


Draw the line CP meeting the inner surface of («■) in a. 

= therefore ^ md i>» = 

Substituting- this value in (l), we find the attraction of {»r) 
parallel to the axis of a? to be 

^Trypj^xdk 

Multiplying- this by the ratio of the mass of (*) to that of {<t), 
we have the component of the attraction of («). Denoting this 
latter by dX, we have 

^-nypahcp^xclh 

if-3 (a2 + ^ {p^^jiJFTTP) ' ^ ^ 

Now, by the equation of the surface PQ, 
a*® y® ^ 

+ PTxa ■*■ “ * • 

Differentiating this, regarding h and A as variables, we have 


dX = 


^Kdh. 

P- 


; — dk. 


by the well-tnown value of the perpendicular from the centre 
on the tangent plane of an ellipsoid. 

Substituting this value of dk in (2), we have 

4-ny pabaxKdX 

To find the limits of X, we observe that when the shell («) is 
taken at the centre, k = 0 •, but the axes of (cr) must be finite ; 
and as they are k<s/a^ + X^, &e., the value of X corresponding to 
a vanishing shell at the centre is oo. Again, if A = 1, or («) is 
a shell at the surface AJSD, we have /z®4-X®= a^, where is 
the semi-axis of the ellipsoid eonfoeal with ASD, and passing 
through P. Denote this value of X by X^, Then, if Jlf be the 
mass of the solid ellipsoid AdBDy we have 

X = 3 y Jfa? - -- ; 

-v/(c» + X2)3(i* + X2)(£4 + X2) 


( 3 ) 
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and in tlie same "way for the other components, Y and Z, 

T=ZyM,r 

J 00 


Z = ZyliTz f ■ 

^ CO 

i£z= 

J 00 


V{a^ + K^) + A.2)’’ {p^ + ■ 

\d\ 

VK + ^ 

XdK 


(4) 


« V{a^+x^){6^+x^){f+x:^) 

Y=-6yMy 


, we have evidently 


, Z = — 6yMz 


dL 

d{f) 


d{a^y 

The expressions for X, Y, Y may he put into other forms 
which are useful in practice, by puttings 


A = 


c^yx—u^ 


V, 


Then 


X = 


ZyMx 


Y= 


ZyMy 


Z- 


C' 

ZyMz 


T- 

c 

(f\ 

Jo 

’I 






>\/(l +d^u^Y 

v^dvf 


/ 


(6) 


V(1+«2«^2)(H./2^2^ 

oiP^ -- Jp 

where ^ , and ^ , the least semi-axis being <?• 

If the attracted particle is on the surface ABD of the attract- 
ing ellipsoid, the limits of u are 0 and 1 , since c-^ = c. 

If the attracted point is inside the ellipsoid, let an ellipsoid be 
described through it concentric with and similar to the surface 
ABD^ and the portion between these two surfaces exerts no 
attraction at the point (Art. 320). 

Equations (5) show that the components along the principal 
axes of the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid on a particle 
placed anywhere on its suiface or inside its mass are of the 

Ax, By, Cz, (6) 

where A^ B^ C are constant quantities. 

346.] Potential of an ElUpsoid. Potential of a honfiogeneoiis 
JEllijpeoid at its centre. Let ABB (Eig. 286 ) be a homogeneous 
Ellipsoid of density />, whose semi-axes are 5 , c. The polar 
element of volume being Bind drddd<p, the Potential of this 
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at C is ypr sin OdrdOtl <f>i and integrating' this from C to tlu* 
bounding surface, we get lypR^ aixied0d(i>, so that 


pr _r f” r'"’ sineded4> 

0 sin~Ooos^<p , sin- 0 >in- tp 

————— ^ 


cos-t/’ 


a” ■ 

where is the Potential at C. This, again, is the same as 
f'® siixddOdrp 


1. 


sin" 0 cos- (p 6 siii" (f> cos- t) 

+ 7a + --S- 


Integrating with respect to ■we have 
f stxiQdQ 

V(1 

Putting* tan 6 = we liave 




6 cos-(fN . cos-^y,. 


(') 


2'jrypa3c® / 
Jn 


tdt 


V(1 + /-) +-■ /=*)(/> + c" 

or, finally, putting = A®, we have the symmetrical form 

Yff = 2TTypaie f — " ■■■■ \ dA ^2) 

Potential of Ellipeoid at any internal point. Let p (Pig- 386 ) 
be the internal point the Potential at which we desire to find. 
Drawing the ellipsoid pqr, which is similar to the bounding 
surface PBA^ the values of X, Y, Z &% p are due entirely to 
the matter -within pqr. Hence if the axes oi pqr are ka, kit, if, 
we are to put A^ = 0 in equations (3), (4), p. 323, and 

3f = ^Ttk^paie. 

Thus we have 

X = iiry pkPaicas f ^d\ 

J OP 


Putting A^ = 

X = iTTypalc .ce 
Similarly 


00 V(i^a^ + }c^)^(^i-6'^ + \^){k^c^ + A“) 

^ 


r= ^^rrrr^—r 

-Voo + ^.2) 

fjLdfx 

Z = ^kTrypaoc *01^- — ^ 

J 00 -p jLu ■ } i' i- J- U" T- M" )'* 


(3) 

(4) 


( 5 ) 
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Denote ttese values of X, Y, Z by Ax, By, Cz, the qviautities 
A, B, C being* obvioudy tbe same for all internal points. Then 
i£ F" is the Potential of the whole ellipsoid at j>, 
dV= Ase dx + Bydy + Czdz. 

Integrating*, 

r=r^-hk(Aa^ + By^ + Cz^). ( 6 ) 

Substituting the values of Vq, A, B, C, just found, we have 


p 00 

'Fz:=z 2':rypalcJ^ 




lidfjL 


) 


+ >1**) (5> + (o* + 

The integrals involved in these several coefficients are easily 
reduced to the ordinary forms of elliptic integrals. Thus, as- 
suming that the axes in order of descending magnitudes are 
a, c, assume z=: (8) 

Denoting •/ (a® H- (3^ 4-/*®)(<5^ + it*^) by/*(/u), we have 

^A^dfx, d 4 > 

fin-) Va^ — c® — (a* — i^) sin^ <t> 

— 1 
~ v/a® — c^’ 

in the ordinary notation of elliptic integrals. Also 

— ^1" — I® 

o 

• • C 

Hence, denoting sin~^ ^ by a>, we have 
^ _ 2Tiypahe 


( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 


Va^- 


A4> 


( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 14 ) 

The integral in (12) is reduced to elliptic integrals of the first 


y. 4.Ttypalc f^ooa^<f>d(p 

~(aa_c2)iX A»(#> 

Y_ ^Ttypabe r^coB^^d<f> 

(5^ — c®)\/a^— A<p ^ 

P; — 4Tryp a3g f^coi^(pd(f) 

~ (i2 _c2) X A<jy ^ 



cot^ 


-z/a f IL 

J 6 ? <b' 
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and second kinds ky the formula (Hymers’s Integral Calcnlua, 
p. 219) r dtp 1 . A®sin<;f)eos^ 

J ~ ’ 

while that in (14) is reduced thus ; 
r cot^pdp rdcotp f dp ^ 

d ^4* J l^P J ^p t^P 

hi being the complement of Le. + = 1, 

Fotential of an EtUjjsoidal Shell at any external gtobit. Let it be 
required to find the Potential at P (Fig. 386) due to the homo- 
geneous shell contained between pqr and jp' /v. By Art. 343, 

this Potential = — ■ . ■■ — times the Potential 

V{a^ + >t?}{b^+X?){c^ + K^) 

produced at C by ^e ahell PQm; and since the axes of the 
outer surface, FQ, are &c., it is easily seen that this 

latter Potential is 

'ff r5 ^nddSdp 


X s 


sin® 9 cos® ^ sm^dsivilp cos® 6 


(15) 


a®H-A® ^ (5®-|-A® ^«® + A® 

But we have shown that the double integral in this expression 
is equal to 

-fMf - » ( 16 ) 

where y (A) = >/ (a® + A®) (i® -|- A®) (c® + A®). Hence if dViA the 
Potential of the shell ^gr at P, 

dr=-4T7yp ale.mj^ * 

where x (m) is denominator under the integral in (l 6). 


(17) 


We may put A® 4- = i'®, so that /x = r 

r* vdv 

dY ^ — 4i:ypaio.kdkj 


, and 


'X /(»') ^ 

But (p. Z2Z)Mk = 

Hence integrating from A=ootoA = Ai, soasto include the 
whole given ellipsoid, 

r= 4iTypaicJ^^ + (i® + A®)® + (o® + A®/l X 
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This is easily reduced to a simpler form thus- Xiet 

fm 

r=i-nypaicj^^ [|'^2^;^2j2 + + (c^ + ^aja] 

[<^( 00 ) — qE> (A)] \<?A. 

Now takiBg thie term in x only, we Have 

r°° xdx 

Va, a2+A2/(A) ' 

^2 

Addinff tHe terms in y and z, we Have, since « ^ + ... = 1, 

€L *T“ 

\ Ai?A-| 


r^2Trypahe [(#>(oo)-<#)(Ai)— ^ (^2^ + 

pco 

z=z 2'iTypahcJ 




-.Xd'K 


(19) 


ExAJVIPIiBS. 


!• Eiud the attraction of a homogeneous ellipsoid of revolution 
round the minor axis (oblate spheroid) on a particle placed on its 
surface. 

Here a = &, and e = in equations (6), p. 324 ; therefore 
ByMxT^ u^du 

~ {l ^e^uY 

The integral is most easily found by putting eu = tan d. We then 
_ ZyMx,^ , e , 

2c®e® ^ 1+6®^ 


ByMz 


(e— tan“^e)- 


These expressions are of importance in the theory of the figure of the 
Earth- 

2. A homogeneous fluid mass, self-attracting according to the law 
of nature, is acted upon at every element by a force proportional to 
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the mass of the element and its distance from an axis passing through 
the centre of mass of the fluid. Prove that an ellipsoid of revolution 
round the axis is a possible figure of equilibrium of the fluid. 

Let hr be the force emanating from the axis on a unit mass at 
distance t from the axis. Take the axis as axis of and assume the 
su rface o f t he fluid to be an ellipsoid of revolution whose axes are 
c 0^/1 + c. 

Then the aj-component of force on a unit mass on the surface is 
( — A'\‘1c)qo^ where A has the value in example 1. Hence if Y is the 
potential at the surface 

dV = ( — A-\-7c)xdx-{‘(^ — A-\-Jc)ydy — Czdz, 

which is zero, since if the potential is not constant over the surface of 
a fluid, there will be a force in the tangent plane causing a flow from 
one point to another. Also by differentiating the equation of the 
surface, we have './.7v 

l+e- 

Hence we must have — A-Vh 1 

c 


Substituting the values of A and C from last example, and putting 
M = ^'nc^{l +^)p, where p is the density of the fluid, this equation 
gives 


27rp 

Put h = ^'iTp then we have 


+ 3e = (3 tank'd. 


2qe^ + 9e 

3(3 + e^) 


— tan”’e=:0, 


which determines a, the eccentricity, in terms of g ; and c, the least 
axis, is known from the whole mass of the fluid. 

There is a major limit to the value of q in order that oquilibriuiu 
in the ellipsoidal form -may be possible ; but into the discussion of 
this, which is somewhat tedious, we do not enter. [See the Micantque 
Celeste^ or Besant’s Ilydroineclianics^ 

3. If from a solid homogeneous ellipsoid there be removed any 
complete ellipsoid, find the attraction at a point — (a) inside the 
remaining mass, (6) inside the ellipsoidal cavity. 

The attraction is to be found by considering the cavity to be filled 
with matter of tbe same density as that of the rest, and then sub- 
tracting the results due to the matter which is imagined to fill the 
cavity. 

Let the axes of the complete ellipsoid be taken as those of reference, 
and let the axes of the cavity make angles (d,, yj, (cq, y^), 
(uj, yg) with them. Also let the co-ordinates of the attracted 
particle with reference to these axes be (a?, y, z) and (a/ , y', 
respectively, and let the components of attraction along these sets of 
axes be (X, T, Z) and (X', Z'). 
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Thea X=Ax, T=By, Z=Qz, 

where C are coBstants; and 

-r it V, r = z' == C7V, 

where if the attracted particle is outside the cavity, A\ C' are 
variables, but if inside, constants- 

The whole force parallel to the axis of a? on a unit particle is 
obviously X~(X' cos + r cos a* +-^'cos «,), 

with similar expressions for the components along the axes of y 
and z. 

If the attracted particle is inside the cavity, the level surface 
passing through it is easily found. For, the virtual work of the 
attraction of the whole ellipsoid is X<£a?+ Ydy^ZdZy or \d(A7?^By^ 
+ < 7 «®) ; and that of the attraction of the small ellipsoid is X ' docf 
Hh Y^dy^ 4 - Z'dz\ ov\d{A Hence the level surfaces 

inside the cavity are given by the equation 

Aa? + B7f+C^^-A'a/^-B'y^-C'i/^ = const. 


They are therefore quadrics. 

“We could in the same way find the effect due to an ellipsoidal mass 
which contains in its interior another ellipsoidal mass (or nucleus) of 
density different from that of the remainder- If p and />' are the 
densities of the two portions (j/ >p), imagine the whole to consist of 
a homogeneous mass of density p, and add the effect due to the 
nucleus, supposed of density p' — p- 

4. Prove that an oblate spheroid of uniform density cannot have 
its own surface for one of its level surfaces- 

[The condition that its own surface should be a level surface is 
36 


tan'^^e = ^-— 5 , which cannot be satisfied by any value of e, except 
o 4” ^ 

zero.] 

6 * Prove that a prolate spheroid of uniform density caimot have its 
own surface for a level surface. 

[By putting e = — 1 in the last result, the required condition 

becomes „ l+i 3A 

^log- 




which gives by expansion 


or 


2A? 


3.5 ‘6.7 


+ ••• = 0, 


which is, of course, quite impossible.] 

6 , Prove that in the spheroid considered in example 2 the re- 
sultant attraction at any point on the surface is proportional to the 
length of the normal between that point and the axis of revolution- 

7. Express gravity on the surface of such a spheroid in terms of 
the latitude- 
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[The latitude of a point on the surface is the angle made with the 
plane of the equator by the normal at the point. 

If JS denotes the value of gravity at the equator, Q the value in 
latitude X, and c the eccuutricuy of the geucratiiig ullii>se, 

^/l — e*siu*X 

so that if € is small, the increase of prnvity r.t any point above the 
equatorial value is proportional to sin* 

8. The components of attraction of a homogoneous ellipsoid at au 
internal point (cc, y, z) being Ax^ By^ Oz (as in p. 324), prove that 

where p is the density at the point. 

9. From a continuous mass, JT, a portion 3/' is removed and 

reduced to a state of infinite difEusion; show that tlie work thus 
done is y Vdinf— i f7'dm\ 

the integrals being extended throughout the volume of 3/' (while 
it forms part of 3/), V being the Potential at any point of At due to 
the complete mass, F' the Potential due to 3/' alone, and dinf an 
element of 3f' 

10. A homogeneous ellipsoid of density p and semi-axes <», 6, e, 
contains a concentric spherical cavity of radius r ; prove that the 
work done in filling tlie cavity with homogeneous matter of density 
p, brought from a state of diffusion, is 


where /{X) = ^ (a* -f X*) (6* + X*) (o* -h X*), and verify this result for 
the case in which the ellipsoid is a sphere (example 23, p. 310). 

(Use the value of F in (6), p. 326, and observe that 
A-)rB+0= — ^n:ypy 
and also that J\3(?dm^ =.f^dm' 

11. If the external level surfaces of any attracting system are 
confocal ellipsoids defined by the parameter X in the equation 




a* + X^6*-hX^c* + X 


1, 


shew that the potential is given by the equation 

M r £a 

2 J v'(a“ + A) (i* + A) ;c* + A)* 

where M is the mass of the attracting system. 

(Transform the equation V* F = 0, which holds for all points 
outside the mass, into a differential equation in which X is the 
independent variable. Thus 

cPr{.dX.^ . .dX.* . . dF, 


V*F= 


dX* 




dA 


V*A = 0. 
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But if p is the central perpendicular on the tangent plane to the 
ellipsoid at any point, we easily find by differentiating the equation 
connecting X with £», y, z, that 

and that + ... = 4«», 

»Ml6 vU = V(j^+^+^)- 


Therefore, &c.) 


Sbction TV. — Green’ a Hquation and SjpJierieal Harmonica. 



ITig. 387. 


346.3 Q’^een’s Equation. Let U and V be any finite and 
continnous functions of the co-ordinates of a point in space, and 

let stand, as nsnal, for the operation ^ -f- ^ ^ • 

Take any closed surface (Fig. 287, or 
Fig. 374, p. 238); let dH represent an ele- 
ment of volume of the space inside this 
surface, and let dS represent any element 
of area of the surface. Then we shall have 
the following equation, which is due to 
Green : 

rrrT^^rrjn Crr^^jo dJJ dV dU dV ^ \ 

dn in this equation being an element of the normal to the sur- 
face drawn outwards, as in Art. 329. 

For, dSl= dxdydz^ so that the left-hand side is 

Consider the term XJ separately* Taking / 27 dx^ and 

integrating between the extreme values of a?, considering y and z 
both constant — i-e. in the figure, performing a summation along 
the line PxPn parallel to the axis of x — we get 

in which the sufBxes denote the values of the quantities in 
brackets at the extreme points and of the integration. 
Fig. 287 represents the line p^ as meeting the given closed 
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Burface in only two points, but our result holds whatever be 
the number of these points — f)bservinfr that it must be an /nra 
number, since the surface is closed. Pig. 374 , p. 238, will repre- 
sent the more general case if we imagine the line OQ to be 
parallel to the axis of x ; and with this figure the terms outside 
the sign of integration in ( 1 ) would be 




( 2 ) 


dx -^2 ^ dx \ ‘ dx ^4 “ dx 

The integration along jOj p,j, is performed in reality along a 
very slender parallelopiped whose transverse section is dif dz, and 
not along a line. Multiplying the different terms of ( 1 ) by 
dydz, we have the right-hand side equal to 


Now if dS 2 is the element of surface cut off by the parallele- 
piped at P 2 and if Ag is the angle (represented by the dotted 
line) made with the axis of x by the outward-drawn normal 
at P 2 , we have = cosAg . dS .^ ; ( 4 ) 

and if d3i is the element of area cut off at Pi, while Aj is the 
direction angle of the outward-drawn normal at Pi, meamred 
in the game eenee as at p ^ , we have 

dyda = ~ cos Aj . d8 ■^^ ; * (® ) 

with exactly like results in the general figure. Fig. 274 , p. 238, 
the cosines being negative at the points and positive 

at Hence (3) becomes 


£tzid kence 

A' denoting the angle made by the normal at any point with the 
axis of X. 

In the same way, if p and v axe the angles made by the 
normal with the axes of y and z, we have 


=Ju^cos^dS-fffi^ ( 8 ) 
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Adding (7), (8), and (9) together, we obtain the equation (a). 
Writing down the value of yj'^^UdD., and subtracting the 
result from (a), we obtain 

/(uv‘r- rv‘ u)aa = f (u‘^-r ds. (fi) 

If 17 is taken identical with Y, we have the result 

j-rv-rcia=fr^ds-fl(^f+ (y) 

Green’s Equation is probably the most remarkable and power- 
ful analytical result in the whole range of Mathematical Physics. 
It is put by Sir W. Thomson into the following somewhat 
generalised form 

/7 .7 7 

J "\-sr- + —sr- + —dT-)'^^ 

= fzr^^ds-f<i,(ir^F^ + u^r^+ir,r,)d!i. (s) 

where <#> is any function whatever and 

This is at once deducible as before. 

Green’s equation holds also for the space included between 
^ any closed surface S (Pig. a88) 

and any closed surfaces, M-^^, 
included by 8. In this 
boundary of the space 
{ y ^ " considered is not continuous — 

V ^ ^ ^ ^ J that is, starting firom any one 

C *J point. Pi, on the boundary, it 

^ ^ is not possible to reach every 

* ‘ other point (such as P*) on the 

boundary by travelling merely over the boundary itself. 

The figure represents a line parallel to the axis of 

X along which the integration^' £7 ^^^^ dx is performed, and the 

lines ii%, Pg^, Ps« 3 , ... are the elements of the normals drawn 
outwards from the space considered, i.e. the space included 
between the contours of -S', J[fi, and 


Fig. a88. 
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The functions TJ and Y may be any whatever — subject to the 
conditions of bein^ finite, continuous, and (as we shall assume 
for the present) single-valued. 

Tate ?7 = <7 = any constant, for example^ and the equation 
(a) becomes . 


If Y is the Potential due to any attracting matter, 


V2r=-4iTpy 

(p. 280), and we have at once the equation 

~4iryJ/, = /iVViSf, (11) 

as in p. 264 ; and if the surface 8 has all the attracting matter 
outside it, we have in the same way /NdS — 0 (p. 264) ; for in 
Pig. a88 let the contour of represent any closed surface, 
let Ml represent any attracting matter outside this surface, and 
let 8 .be any surface completely surrounding both. Applying 
Green’s equation (10) to the space included between the surfaces 
8 and and the contours of these surfaces, we have 


— 4 ir yJfi = fNim^/MdSr, 

where N and d8 refer to the surface 8, and A”' and dS^ to the 
surface of JlTa. But, ignoring the surface of M.^ altogether, 
(11) gives 

-4iryJf, = fm8. 

Hence J'U'd8 — 0. 

The quantity — V^^is called by Clerk Maxwell the cmeenira” 
iion of Y. Hence (lO) asserts that if a function has no concen- 
tration at any point inside a closed sur&ce, the sur&ce-integral 
of the normal variation of this function over the surf^e is zero. 

As another example, take U = T, and let Y be the Potential 
due to any attracting matter. Then the equation becomes 


where R is the resultant force intensity at any point inside 
the closed surface, dm = pd£l= element of mass at any point 
inside, and y,as usual, the gravitation constant. Now (Art. 331) 
the left-hand side of (e) is 8wy times the Potential Work of 
the attractive forces of the system, or, in other words, 8 wy times 
the amount of work done by these forces in bringing the system 


4 ityJ'Ydm 


-Jj^dQ, 


(‘) 
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from a state of infinite diflfiision to its present configuration. 
Hence the right-hand side is another expression for the same 
thing. A simpler expression is obtained by taking the closed 
surface iS of infinite size, i. e. every point of it at infinity. Now 
if none of the attracting matter is infinitely distant, = 0 at 
every point of this infinitely distant surface ; nevertheless the 
rfJV 

integral / is finite and = — where Jf is the 

quantity of the given matter. Hence 

iace must be zero, and we have 

4tTry J'Vdm = 

the integral on the right-hand side being taken all through 
the attracting matter and through infinite space outside the 
attracting matter, and the work required to reduce the given 
self-attracting system to a state of infinite difiusion is 


8 


— fa? da. 


the mteg^ration extending^ throtigJi^ all ^pace outride the matter^ 
and through the matter Ueelf. 


Examples. 

1. Take the case of a homogeneous solid sphere of radius a. 

Then at any point inside T = 2 7ryp(a -— r being the distance 
of the point from the centre. We may take dm — and 

]kP 

we find i = , where M = mass of sphere. 

" yM 

At any external point R = ; therefore 

J* R^dS2 = 

At any internal point i2=:— ^^^ypr, = 

€tt 

and the sum of these two integrals divided by 8 Try gives the same 
value of the Potential work as before. (See p. 310.) . 

2. Supposing that a sphere of water is brought together by mutual 
attractions of particles from a state of infinite diffusion, find its radius 
if the amount of work done by these forces is sufficient to raise its 
temperature 1®C. 

Let a centimetres be its radius- Then the number of ergs done by 
the forces is , where M = its mass in grammes = 

Of 
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But 1 \\\ r ■! 1 * f. I .•.ii'-* il4»^rec ia oquivalwit to ‘12x10’ 

ergs (Jouio’a JJj/numicul ^quivafent of h<»at). Hence the heat, in 
ergs, required to raise M graimnes through 1^ is 42xlO^X-^/. 
Therefore T 

-==42xl0*xJ/"; 

a 


and we know that y = , --- ^ dynes (Art. 321) ; 

l.> 13x10* ^ ' 


a = ^ 


210x1543 - 

X 10' centimetre.-^ 


= 10x10^ (roughly). 

Now the Earth's radius = 637 x cms. ; therefore the diameter 

* - , Earth’s diamet(*r 

01 the required watt r sphere = , roughl3^ 


3. If aii 3 ^ surface, /S', enclosing a given difctrihxiti<»ii of mass is a 
surface of zeio potential for this mass, the potential of the system is 
con.^tantly zero at all jioints outside /S'. 

iJraw an inlhiitely distant sphiu'e enclosing the system, and apply 
Green’s equation, taking == V, to the space between this sphere and 
the given surface aSL The \ olan.e-iidetri id taken through 

this sjjace is zero, since V^Fis evervwhere zero. Also the two burface- 


/ dV 

V ^ dS, one taken overiS' and the other over the infinitely 

distant siihci’e, both vanish — tlie former evidently, the latter because 

F is of the order w hile is of the order , and dS is <jf the 
r dth r“ 

type ^diJid<f>, so that the iniinitely great value of r reduces to zero 


each term F c?/S, Hence Green’s equation reduces to y*R'dil = 0, 

where, as in (e), Art- 346, H is the resultant force-intensity at any 
point in the space considered ; i? = 0 at each point, i.e. F is con- 
stant, and equal to zero everywhere. 


4. If for each of two different material systems, M and a cer- 
tain surface, which encloses both, is a surface of constant potential, 
all the external level surfaces of Jf are also level surfaces of J/'- 
For, let A be the constant value of the potential of M on Sf and let 
A' be the constant value for ikf' on S. Then, if we increase the 

density at every point of in the constant ratio we obtain a 

mass system occupying the position of 3/', whose total quantity is 

and whose potential on 5 is -4. Reverse the sign of every 

element of this new mass, and take this revei'sed system conjointly 

A 

with M. We then have a mass system, -5f— Jf', producing con- 
stant zero potential over the surface S, and therefore at every point 


VOL. II. 


z 
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outside Sy by last example. Hence every level surface of M between 
S and infinity is also a level surface of M', and the ratio of the poten- 
A 

tials is, on all, * 

Thus is proved the equivalence of the ellipsoidal shell, qp', Fig. 286 , 
with the shell Qs so far as attraction at all points outside both, or at the 
outer surface of the latter, is concerned. 

5 . If two different masses of equal amounts have the same external 
level surfaces, prove that J* ff p Udxdydz is the same for both, where 
<7 is any function satisfying Laplace’s equation. 

By example 16, p. 309, we see that their Potentials must be 
identical at all external points. Let V be the Potential on any 
common level surJEace. Then applying Green’s equation (/3), p. 334, 
to the volume and surface of this level surface, we have for one of 

the masses r r dV ^ CdU ^ 

^4:^yjUpda=j U^dS-Vj ^dS. 

Now since XT has no concentration inside the surface (p. 335) we 

/ d U 

dS = 0 ; also pdSl = dbm = the element of mass; therefore 

r r ^ir 

/ = dS. 

J 4: 'Try J <m 

dV 

For the other mass - 7 — is the same as for the first, since their 


dn 


Potentials are equal at all points. 

J* U rfm' = 


Hence for it 
1 r^dY 


47ry 




dS, 


whicli gives J"!! dan = JTJ dbatf, as required. 

If the two masses are not equal, these integrals are proportional to 
their amounts ; or fJJdm fUdm' 

• (a) 


M 


M' 


6 . If two different masses have the same external level surfaces, 
they have the same centre of mass and the same principal axes at 
this point, and their Ellipsoids of gyration are confocal. 

For, let XJ — rein, {a), and we have x = ^, Similarly if XX ^ y, and 
U s=: 5 f, we obtain y &c. We may take the centre of mass as origin. 
Secondly, let = asy (which satisfies V^XX — 0) ; then 

^ Jxi/dm= J vydan ' ; 

so that if the products of inertia round the axes of co-ordinates 
vanish for the first mass, they also vanish for the second. Take the 
principal axes as axes of co-ordinates. 

Thirdly, let XT — 2 a?®, and if are the principal 

moments of inertia, we have 

^{S+0-2A)=^,{B'+C'-2A'). 
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Twi> aiinilar eqaations also follow. Hence 
A_ A' . ^ }} Ji' 

M 




a 

M 


— +A, 


7. Prove that the mean value of any continuouB function, taken 
over a sphere of radius a exceeds the value which the function has 
at the centre of the sphere by 




and 


this integral being taken through the volume of the sphere, 
being the distance of any point from the ceiiiri>. 

Hound the centre of the sphere descrilie a circle of extremely small 
radius, &, and apply Green’s equation to the space between the two 
spheres. This space has for boundary" the surfaces of the two sjjherefi. 

Xjet — — —be taken as Z7. Then from (/^), Art. 346, since V*i7 = 0, 

the integi*als with suffix 1 referring to the surface of the outer sphere 
(for which dn = dr), and those with suffix 2 to the surface of the 
inner (for which dn = — dr). Now the first integral on the right- 

hand side is zero, r = a ; the third integral = — :> / <f>dS ; the 

1 r 

fourth = — j <l>dS = — (where is the value of <}> at the 

centre) because <f> at every point on the surface of the small sphere 
is very nearly constant, and J* dS = 47r6^. Also the second integral 

is zero, because is very nearly the same at all points on the small 
ar 

sphere, and r = 6 at all points, so that this integral 






which is infinitely small since 5 is so. Hence we have 

dS-4,ri>„ 

which gives the desired result* 

If <f> is the Potential of matter wholly external to the sphere, we 
have the result in example 12, p. 306. 

If there is matter internal as well as external to the sphere, it can 
be shown at once that the mean value of the Potential on the surface 
is equal to the Potential at the centre due to the external mass, plus 

Z iZ 
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the Potential which would he produced at the centre by distributing 
the internal mass as a shell over the surface ; in other words, 

-i-, f VdS=V,i^^ 

4 ^ a 

8. If ^ is any function of the co-ordinates of a point, P, and round 
P as centre a small sphere, of radius r, be described, prove that if 
is the mean value of ^ (i.e., mean volume-value) for all points within 
the sphere, <^= 0 + ^r»V®.#>. 

347.] Remarkable Conseq.uenee of G-reen’s Equation. The 
first result that we shall deduce from Green’s Equation is the 
following*, which is of fundamental importance in the theory of 
Attraction — 

There cayivot he two different f mictions which hath satisfy JOa-' 
placds equation at every of ^ closed region of space and which 

have lofJi the same value at every jpoint of the stirface or surfaces 
hounding this region. 

If possible, let there he two different functions V and U such 
that at every point in the region enclosed by the surface in 
Fig. 1^87, p. 332, or at every point in the region included between 
the sur&ces of /S, and in Fig. 12^88, we have 
V^T= 0 and V^TI = 0, 

and also such that F" = ?7 at every point on the bounding surface 
in Fig. andat ovcr\ poiiii on the surface /S, every point on the 
surface of and every point on the surface of in Fig. ct, 8S, 

Then our theorem is that V and U must he identical. 

For, by Green’s equation, if is any function, 

( 1 ) 

in which d fl is any element of volume of the space considered 
and dS Rn element of area of the boundary. 

Let <t> = V— U, Then by hypothesis = 0 at every point 
in the volume, and = 0 at every point on the boundary ; hence 

Now this asserts that a summation of a sum of squares is 
zero, which cannot be unless every term in tbe summation = 0. 
Hence at eveyy point in the volume considered we must have 
^ = cl7^_dU ^ 

dm dm ' dy dy ^ dz dz ^ 
and these require 7^ = at every point of the included space. 
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The application of this result to the theory of Potential i- 
obvious. J/y may ])e any flistributiona of attrac'tinjj^ mutter 

and aS' an iniinitely distant Hurface. If no portion of theattmct- 
ing- matter is contemplute<l «« at infinity, the I^otential lja« u 
zero value at every point on S. Then tlie TIxer»rein ju-t proved, 
when applied to the region included l)etween the infinitely <Ii'^tant 
surface and the contours of J/j and J/^ — i.e. to tin* whole of the 
space external to the masses .1/, and J /^ — comes to this : if w<* 
know any function, 7’, of the co-ordinates (.r, t/, c) whi<*h vanishes 
for all jKjints at infinity, which at every point on the contours of 
jl/j and J/a hits the value of the Potential of these masses at the 
point, and which at every jioint outside these masses satisfies 
Laplace’s equation V-/ == 0 ; then /'is the Potential jiroduced 
by the masses at any point (^r,y,z) of the sjiaee external to them. 

For, the Potential satisfies all these oon<litions, and as there is 
only one function wliieh can do so, the given function, /’, must 
be the Potential . 

348.3 Central Solid of Revolution. Theorem of Xiegendre. 
For the ease in which the attracting matter forms any central 
solid of revolution we shall now prove the follfAW ing remarkable 
result which was first proved by Legendre : If in the ca)*ti of anif 
body tcliich is synnucfrical, both as to shape ayul to density, about as 
axis, ice know a Potential function {ff x, y, : or any other co- 
ordinates ichich determine the jjosifion of a j)oint')v:hich for all points 
on the axis outside the body is the Potential of the body at these 
2 Joints, this function is the Potential at every jioiut outside the body. 

[The expression ‘ Potential function ’ is here used for brevity 
to signify one satisfying Laplace’s equation, = 0.] 

Legendre’s proof of tbis theorem (which is that commonly 
employed) will be subsequently given. The following seems to 
be more simple and elementary. 

The Potential for this ease must be simply a function of the 
two cylindrical co-ordinates z, C (Art. 329). Hence if /’ is the 


Potential at any point, 

d^r 

dz^ 


CdC 


Let U be the function which we know, and which satisfies the 


conditions above enunciated. Then U also satisfies (1). Jjct 
<!> z=. V—U then ^ also satisfies the equation (1), or 



( 2 ) 
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Now all along the axis of z we have </> = 0, and therefore 

^ n _ n _ n 

dz ~ ’ dz^ ~ ’ dz^ ~ ’ 

With, these conditions, and with the condition that (2) holds for 
all values of z and C> ’we wish to show that all the difierential 

(h 

coefficients of <l>, such as points on the 

axis of z. 

Firstly, at all points on the axis of z (since C = 0) we hav’e 
^7 ( 2 ) dct> 


dC 


= 0 . 


Again, differentiating (2) with respect to C putting C= 0> 
we ^ve ^ 2 ^ 


de 


= 0 . 


Differentiating (2) n times with respect to C> we have by 
Leibnitz’s Theorem 




so that at all j oints on the axis of z 
d^ 


n 


/^a f«-i) (“+ ^) J^«+i ~ 


( 3 ) 


Hence if at all points on the axis = 0, we shall have 

~ have both been proved to vanish 

at all points on the axis, and therefore all the differential co- 
efficients of <f> with respect to C vanish on the axis ; and hence 
also, on account of the independence of the order of di^rentiation, 

all of the form vanish on the axis. 

Now, by Maelaurin’s Theorem, i£ <j> =y (z, f), we have 

where <f>Q, \~^) » jtnean the values of <f> and its differential 
coefficients when (0, 0) are pot for (z, Hence, by what has 
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just been proved, <f> is zero everywhere — that is, /’ is identical 

with tr. 

The same proof shows that if we know a Potential function, U, 
which at every x>oint inside the attract inj' mass satisfies the 
equation Z7 = — 4Tryp, and if 1/ for all points on the axis of 
symmetry is the Potential, it is the Potential for points in the 
mass. For, putting' ^ = V—U, we have still the equation (2), 
with all its consequences, for tf} ; and, as before, we j>rove <f> = 0 
for all points. 

349.] Xiaplaoians. Let O be any fixed origin, P a point 
whose polar co-ordinates are (r, 6, (f>) and P' a point whose 
co-ordinates are {/, O', Then, denoting, as pre\*iously, 

cos 0 by IX and cos (/ by p', the reciprocal of the distance between 
P and P' is 


' - — ■■ " - ■ w 

\/r^—2rr^{lxix'+ Vl — Vl — fx''‘‘ eoa{<l> — <p')^ + r''-^ 

Now since the reciprocal of the distance between P and any 


other point is the type of a Potential funetion {jrp ***» 

tlie Potential at P due to a mass m condensed at P'), it follows 


that the expression (a) satisfies the equation V® (p^) ~ ^ 
where , or its equivalent operation in 

(r, fx, <t>), or in (z, C ; and again that V'^ C.^^) ~ where 


V'^ signifies the same operations with reference to the co-ordinates 
ofP'. 

Again, the expression (a) may he developed in an infinite 
series proceeding by powers of the ratio — , or of the ratio 

7 " ^ • 

the coefficients of these successive powers being functions of 
ft, fx\ <f>, <j>'. Moreover, any one coefficient — as, for instance, that 
of } — is a rational integral function of ft, v^i —g? cos<f>, 
■fl —fj? sin^, and is the very same funetion of f, f coa4>', 

Vl — ft'“ sin It is, again, obviously the same whether 

T 7^ 

is developed in powers of ■p or of — • 
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Let this development bo 




(^) 


The coefficients of this development possess very remarkable 
properties, and we shall call them Zajolacians, after Laplace, to 
whom their employment is dne. 

Thus is the Laplacian of the degree. We may speak of 
it as the Laplacian of the degree for the two points P, P', 
whose angular co-ordinates are involved in it. 

If, regarding /, pf, <f>' as constant, we perform the operation 
on the right-hand side of (y3), since the result is zero for all 
values of r and r', the coefficients of the several powers must all 
separately vanish. Thus we must have 



(y) 


Similarly, if, regarding r, as constant, we perform the 
operation we must have = 0, and therefore of 

course, by symmetry, y7^(r*L^) = 0. (8) 

Substituting p:;- for V in (6), p. 281, we have the differential 


equation 



X 

1 — 


~h i (i “h l) 


0 , (^) 


and the substitution of for V gives exactly the same 

equation. 

The value of Z; can, of course, he found by simple binomial 
expansion of (a) ; but such a method is very tedious, and we 
shall adopt a different one. 


Let A be put for fcfx' + V^l — /x^ V 1 — cos (<^ — and let 

+ = 1 — ( 1 ) 


This gives 







from which we can expand m in ascending powers of A by La- 
grange’s Theorem (Williamson’s Oak, chap. VII.). 

Thns 


a? 


X + 


AX^-1 


+ 


1 .2 2 J ^ 


\i 2 


( 2 ) 
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CtiX/ 

Now from (l) we liave = (1 — 2\A~i- wHieb. by hypo- 

thesis, when expanded in powers of A is 

-^0 + -^i^ + 4 - . .. + + . .. . 

Differentiating* f2) with respect to A, and identifying the 

coefficients of" in the two values of -r- , we have 

dK 

By actually expanding (A®— 1)* and differentiating, w'o have 


-5* = 


^[2*(2/-1}...(/-H)A*-&c.3. 


which shows that is a rational integral function of the 

degree of ju, -/ 1 —y? cos <l>, v^l— sin (p, 

and the very same function of ja', ^ 

1 — z*'® cos 'Z I sin <p'. ^ ^ 

In the figure (Fig, 389) let the spherical 
triangle be that in which a sphere is 
intersected by the axis of z (from which 6 o -p- , s 

and 6' are measured), and the lines OP ** 

and O'P' ; these lines meeting the surface in 0,7;,/)', respectively. 
The point o being the pole from which angles are measured, the 

function satisfies the differential equation 

pd .d ^ t, 9t\ ^ 1 d^ -I 1 - 

T^d<p^PP'~^’ 

but if jZ is tahen as pole, the expression for PP' involves only 
OP, OP', and eos\f/ (or A), without any term in longitude. 
Hence we have 




1 

and putting here for -pjy fbe development {0), and equating to 
zero the coefficients of the several powers of r, we have 
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being given by {C)j and satisfying (»?), we conclude generally 
that any function, X, of the form 


X= <2 


da^ 


(3) 


where a does not involve will satisfy the equation 




The value of Z/j as given by (C) is not of much practical use. 
To make it usefol, it must be exhibited as a series of cosines of 
multiples of ^ (which we may denote by «) thus : 

Zj = ITq + cos a> + coa 2 o> + Mi co&ioit (6) 

the series ending with cos i to, because the highest power of 
cos' to in Li is the i***, and we know by elementary Trigonometry 
that 


2*“^cos*o> = cosita+icos(i — 2)to + 


1 . 2 


eos(i— 4)a>+ .... 


Laplace deduces Zi in the desired form (5) by elementary 
algebraic processes ; but as we prefer to present it in a more 
succinct form than that given by Laplace^ we shall turn in the 
next Article to the consideration of functions, generally, which 
satisfy the equation = 0. 

It is to be observed that if fA = /u.' and <f> = <t>\ the points 
jj and p' (Fig. coincide, and PP'= r— r', so that every 

Laplacian becomes equal to unity — as is verified by putting 
A = 1 in (CX 

In general, any Laplacian for two points, p and has 
reference to a certain fixed point or pole, o, and is a function of 
the position-angles (d, <f>, O', <^') of these points with regard to 
the pole. If either point, as p, is taken as pole, the Laplacian 
(being always simply a function of cos xj/) will reduce to a function 
of jj^ alone, and its value is then obtained by taking fx = 1 and 
0 in its general expression. In this case — he. when one 
of the two related points in the Laplacian is the pole — ^the 
Laplacian is called a Legendre^ e coeffieient, which therefore ex-^ 
l>resses exactly the same thing as the Laplacian, but by a 
transformation of co-ordinates. In this special form these 
functions were employed by Legendre before Laplace used them 
in the general form. 
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350.] Splierical Harmonics. To determine a homogeneous 
function of a?, y, r, of the moei general form, which eatiafiee the 
equation V^V = 0. 

Firstly, such a functiou involves 2i+l arbitrary constants, 
because it contains |-(i+l)(i+2) terms; and l>einff a 

rational integral fonetion of deg'ree i — 2, will contain \i(i — 1) 
separate terms- The condition that V^V should vanish for all 
values of x,y, z is that the coefficient of each of these J ? (i— 1 ) is 
zero ; so that we have -J- i{i — 1) equations between the J (i+ 1) 
(i+ 2) coefficients. This leaves 2i+ 1 of them independent. 

Changing from Cartesian to x)olar co-ordinates, such a function 
will be of the form r^Y^, where is, of course, a rational, in- 
tegral, and homogeneous function of g, -fl — /x^eos^, and 
\/T — sin^, and Fi will satisfy the equation (e), p. 344, or 


.73 Y 

U+i{i+l)Yi^0. 


( 1 ) 


dg ' dgS ' 1—f^ 

We can now show that a value of which is the product of 
a function of g only and a function of <(> only can Ije found to 
satisfy this equation *. Let where 31 is a function of 

g only and 4> a function of <p only. Then w’e have 
d (. n\dM‘i ..... ,v ar ■ 1 

dgC^ l-g^'<P d(f>^ 

1 


= 0 . 


Assume 


= — n 


'P d<j>'^ 

where » is a constant. Then 

^ = A cos + B sin « <p. 

Equation (2) for Af now becomes, putting h for t (t4- 1), 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


,, „ dM 




(ilM 


^)M= 0. 


Now if V = have sho'tvn (last Art.) that 


(1 


d^v 

d]? 


^ dV y 


0 ; 


( 4 ) 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


and we proceed to show that x determined so that the 

‘i? • 

value 3/ = X fpi satisfy the equation (6), 


This method is found in Feirers’s Upherieal HttrmoMiet, p. 78, » -work which 
oaght to bo studied by the student who desires to pursue this subject further. 
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For brevity denote ~~ by 
Then (5) becomes 


u fa 

.it &c- 


dfA' 


( 1 — ^‘■*) x »«4 2+2 {(1 — 

+ |tl-(‘')x"-2/.x'+(X-- 


71^ 


0x}*’»=o. ( 7 ) 


— M 

Differentiate (6) n times, employing tbe theorem of Leibnitz. 
Then 

(1— 2(1+ fi)ij.r„+i+ {^—n(n+l)} v„ = 0. (8) 

Now identifying (7) and (8), if possible, we have 

h— M^Jx' + ^MX = (9) 

(1— /*®)x"--2/ix'+« |»+ 1 — = 0; (10) 

and since (10) is deducible from (9) by diflbrentiation, the iden- 
tification of (7) and (8) is possible. From (9) we have 

X = «(l-/*®)^ 

where a is any constant. Hence 

JI= a(l~fj,^) 

and the function 




dfjC 


,<+n 


(«) 


^ ^ { LL^ — 1 

( ^ I^) (-^ cos^^ <I> + J5 sin 71 <j>), 


(^) 


wtere « may obviously be any integer from 0 to satisfies tbe 
equation (1); and this function when multiplied by is the 
type of rational integral functions of y, z satisfying Laplace’s 
equation = 0. 

All such functions are called Spherical Harmonics^ 

The coefficients of the various powers of — in the expansion 

J?jP^ ’ which we have spoken of as Lapladans^ are, of course. 
Spherical Harmonics particularised. 

The function if^Y- (which is a homogeneous function of x^ 
y, is called a Solid Spherical Harmonic, or simply a Solid 
Harmonic, of the i^^ degree ; while the portion j;, which is 
a function of /x and 0, is called a Surface Harmonic. 

Again (see Art. 329) corresponding to a SoKd Spherical 
Harmonic of jpodtive degree, % there is a Solid Spherical 

Harmonic, , of negative degree, — (i + 1). 
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Any expression of the form (^) is called a Teaseral Svrjat'e 
Harmonic of degree i and order n. 

"When n = 0, the Tesseral Harmonic hcconies 

dy}' ’ 

multii>Ucd by a factor indejiendent of /t, and this is calhNl a 
Zonal Harmonic of the i*^ degree. Tlie Zonal Ifarmonic of the 
ith degree becomes identical in form witli the Laplaciun when j/ 
is taken as pole (Fig. 289), and in order that it may assume 
the value unity when ju. = 1, we tsiko 




1 d*( fjfi— 1 )‘ 

2* |i t/fjL* 


(y) 


(p. 346) w'here we use '7- to denote the Zonal Ilarmonicof the 
i*** degree. 

It is evident that the sum of all such term.s as each mul- 
tiplied by an arbitrary constant, n receiving all values front 
0 to i both inclusive, will satisfy (1); and that this sum of 
terms gives us a function, 1'’., involving 2^^•l arbitrary con- 
stants. It is, therefore, the function sought. 

It is thus seen that the Zonal Ilurnionie J\ is the base or 
ftource of the general Spherical Harmonic of the i^^ degree. 
Thus, for example, the Spherical Harmonic of the Sid degree is 
derived from the source ja ^^2 _ 1 )3 

dp ’ 

i.e. from 120/u,® — 72/i, or, neglecting a numerical fiictor, from 
6fi” — and this Harmonic will be the sum of the terms 
obtained by giving n, the values 0, 1, 2, 3 in the expression 

(1 —ft®)* (5/x®— 3fi) . {A cos + .5 sin ««#>). 


It is therefore of the general form 

(5ft® — 3 fi) + (l — (^P — t) 0^1 coB<{> + jBi sin ^) 

+ (1 — p)p A2 cos 2 <f) + J^2 2 <^) 

+ (l—p)^ (A 2 COs 3 ^ + Begins 4 >), 

the coefficients being all arbitrary constants. 

The corresponding Solid Harmonic is obtained by multiplying 
this by r®. 

The homogeneity of the expression for as a function of fi. 
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-v/l — fA^cos^, 1 — may not be at once apparent. For 
examples the term (5 -- B ijl) comes from the function 

+ or .4^ ( 2 j 2;2 — 3a?^ — 

from which the term in <f> disappears in consequence of the 
relation sin^ <f} + cos^ (^ = 1 , 

We are now in a position to express the Laplacian Since 
it is a spherical surface harmonic of the 2 *^ degree both in the 
co-ordinates (jut, <#>) and in the co-ordinates <f>^) and involves . 
both in identically the same way, its general term must be 

( 8 ) 

where is a factor irdependent of fx, ix, ; and 2/,- is the 

sum of all such terms obtained by giving n values from jO to 
inclusive. 

For the purpose of actual calculation, it will be better to 
wTite the coefficient of cos n(<f> — <f>') in the form 

t-.li >>M* ) _dix<*'‘ dll.'**' ' 

Since the determination of is merely the analytical pro- 
cess of identifying' the expression (e) with the coefficient of 
cos «(<^ — <i/) in the value of given in (C), Art. 349, we may 
obviously suppose m = f^'* In this case (e) becomes 




and the highest term in ju. in this expression is 
( - 1)»(2 i . 2 *— 1 . . A—n + 1) 

Now using o) for ^ in this case 

X = pi® + (l — pt®) cos ® ; 

X® — 1 = (2 sin (fx^—1) (p*® sin® ^ 4- cos® 
= (28in|) (I® sin®| +£) » 

if we put pt® — 1 = 


( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


^^§-K = 


d 


2 sm® - 


Hence the value of Li becomes 


— — 


sm*- + ^) 


(13) 
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We shall derminine C* hy equating' tho coefficient of the 
highest power of ix (or of $) in the coefficient of cos in (13) 
to the expression (12). Now ob\'iously the highest term in f 
in (13) is 


22.2i — + l • si® 



so that the highest term in im is 


2 /. 2 i — 1...1 + 1 . 2 >w 




(141 


and the coefficient of cos nta in this must he identical with (12). 
But, by elementary Trigonometry, 

(— l)‘'. 22 «sin 2 < 0 = 2 eos2/<H-... 

2/ . 2i — — p+ 1 


+ (~1)^2 


IP 


COs(2i — 2jj)d-i-.,.. (ITj) 


Hence i£ p = i-t-n, we have 


(— l)* . 2®*’ sin®*^ = 2 cos * « + ... 

A 


. / -fW — 1. ..2 -4- -f" I , 

-f- (— iy-«2 r: — cos 


(2 — « 


tterefore by (14), 

C„ (2 is. 2i~ w + 1)2 

1 2 i. 2 z— 2/.22~-1*..24 -w + 1 


22<-i 


il 


j t — ri 


or 








(>1) 


As before said, « is to receive all values from 0 to i, and when 
ti = i, the expression | i — n is to be taken as unity. 

When « = 0, the value of C given by (jj) must be halved, 
because there is a middle term in (15), which is independent of 
a>, and it is not multiplied by the 2 which affects all the other 
terms. 

Hence for the Xiaplacian of the * *** order, we have 


naai 


~~ f 2* ii ^ 


% — it 


. « d<+”(fA^-lY 


^-L^ll^coan{<i>-4>%... {0) 

in which the first term (corresponding 'to « = O) must be halved. 
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351.] IFtmdamental Property of Spherical Harmonics. If 
Yf and are any two Spherical Harmonics of degrees * and Y, 
ri r 2 « 

J J Y^ iff = 0, (a) 

or, in other w’ords, yi^ dS extended over a sphere of unit 
radius is zero — that is, t//e spherical surface-integral of the product 
(f ang two Spherical Harmonics of different degrees is zero. 

For, — 0, which gives (1) Art. 360 ; and (Ai-t. 329) 






dtJ^S 




d‘-r,-\ 








Similarly Now in Green’s Equation, 

()3), Art 346, let V = U = Zj, and let the integrations be 

extended through the volume and over the surface of a sphere of 
radius a. Then, the centre of this sphere bein^ the origin of the 

co-ordinates (r, /a, it is clear that = 0 = • Hence we 


cln 


dn 


have 




But dD. = r^drdfxdcf), and T^Z^ does not involve r; there- 
fore we have 

[e (i 4 - 1 ) ^ + 1)] af/Y, dfjLdcj> = 0, 

which gives the result (a) except when i = i\ 

We postpone for a moment the investigation of the value of 
the double integral when i and i' are the same. 

352.] Spherical Harmonic Expansion, of a Functioii of jx 
and Let P (Fig. 277 , p. 257), be any point outside a spherical 
surface of radius at a distance R from the centre, and let r 
be the distance, PQ, between P and any point on the surface. 
Then if dS is an element of surface at Q, we have 
r dS 2'7t^ f 1 

J 7^^ (n^2)It 

as is easily found by using for dSthe expression (A), p. 258. 
Hence wherever P is, we have 

((je + a)-’‘-(J2-«)-n. («) 

If JP is at j£, i.e. on the surface, its distance from one of the 
surface elements becomes zero, and R = a\ so that the left-hand 
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side of (a) ossumeH an apparently inrletorminatc form. (See, how- 
ever, the remarks, p. 254.) But it is really finite and, us the 

2 «— 1 ^ 

right-hand side shows, ecinal to — — ■ a""®. 

Of course, of the whole surface of the sphere it is only an in- 
finitely small element of the tangent plane at yf that contributes 

to the integral, each element, — of the integral being 

zero when r is aiiproeiahhs li being cipial to a. 

Hence r- rt7S-\ 2»-*7r 

Again, if (7 is any function of the co-ordinates of a point, 

(a;, y, c) or (r, ft, <f>), the value of (i?®— when P is at 

A is ohvious^h U^x |^(i2® — ®^)****^^^J > assuming that when 

r is anything difierent from zero, 17 is never = cc ; l»cause in 
this case it is only an infinitely small element of the tangent 
plane at A that contributes to the integral. In other words, if 
for no point, Q, on the sphere U is oc, wo have 

w 

where 17^ denotes the value of U at A. 

We may assume 27 to bo, definitely, a function of f* and d>, 
which does not become infinite at any point. Take the case 
« = 3. Then denoting hy da^es the values of functions at 
variable points on the sphere, such as p' (Fig. 289, p. 345), the 
functions without dashes belong^g to a fixed point, p, on the 
sphere, we have 

[(i!2®-«®) 4^acr. (S) 

Now taking r® = jR* — 2aRK + a\ with the same meaning of 

dr R — aX jB®— a®4-r® 


A as in Art. 349, we have ^ = 
d- 

r _ 1 

‘dR r® 


2Rr 


and 


dr P*— fl® 4.1, r 

dR 2 Ri^ %Rr 


22 ®- 


vox. n. 


A a 


( 1 ) 
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-vT 1 1 /t r a t ^ x 

l^ow — — ^ ^ + -^2 • V 

ecomes 

i[- 


r R 
therefore (1) becomes 




X’(j+ + ... + (2iH-l)i4 


•R^ 


...]■ w 


Multiplying* both sides of this equation by U^dS, that is by 
U'a^df/ d^\ we have, whatever be the value of 

{R^~dF) J ^ [ jj’ L^V'ily'cH' + 3 Lj;'dj/d4>'+ ... 

+ (2 » + 1) j(/' L,U'di^'dcl>' +...]; (e) 

the limits of ia being 1 and — 1, and those of (f> being 0 and 2n. 
Now put R = a in this equation, and we have, by (6), 
jyZ^U'd,/d<l>' + 3jyRj_U'df/d<)>'+... 

+( 2 i + i)f/zjj'di/d<i >' + . .. = 4 TT cr. (C) 

As a particular ease let TJ ^ Y^ — any Spherical Harmonic of 
the degree. Then, since Zi is also a Spherical Harmonic of 
the same degree, every term except one in (C) vanishes by last 
Article, and we have 


which expresses a most remarkable property of a Laplacian, 
namely — ^ ever a ejphere there he tahen the eu^iface-^integral of the 
product of any Spherical Harmonic and the Laplacian of the same 
degree^ with reference to any fixed point on the sphere^ the remit 
is the value of the given Spherical Harmonic at this fixed pointy 
4 TT 

multiplied hp - v ^ - • 

This result enables us to express any function of ji* and (p 
which does not become infinite for any values of m and <p in the 
form of a series of Spherical Harmonics. 

Thus, let U be the given function, which belongs to the fixed 
point p, Fig. aSq, p. 345, and let 

U = Yf^ + T^+Tj^+ ,,. + Ti+ (3) 
the quantities Y^, I^, ... to be determined. 

To determine Y^, substitute running co-ordinates /*', (those 
of p') in both sides of (3), multiply by i/,-, where L, is the La- 
placian of the «*** degree for p and p', and integrate. 
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Then by (rj) and last Article, we have 

iTT J^i Jo 


(^) 


and by f^iving* i all values from 0 aj>wards, wo find the series 
of T^b. 

The above inctho<l is due to Ivory (see To<lhunterV llintorif of 
the Theories of Atlraefhm^ fce., Vol. 1 1, x^* 2G1), 

It is scarcely nceosssiry to observe that a given function of pt 
and 0 can l^e exx>andod in only one way in a series Splierical 
Harmonics; for every Harmonic of the tteri<*s is perfectly and 
uniquely determimd by (4). 

There is, however, another method by which a function of ju. 
and <li can be expanded in a series of surface lIarinoni<*8 without 
integration and the cmjilovniont of Laplacians. To cxi>lain this 
method, supjiose y, xr) to he any rational, integnil, and 

homogeneous function of a", r of the degree. Then this 
function can be exjiressed in the form 

+ • • • . {■') 

where eolid Harmonics of degrees — 2,...4 the 

last term being if is even, and if n is odd. 

Terms invoUdng odd iiowers of r cannot ax^pear in (5) ; for we 
can easily prove that 

_ =7.(/. + 2(7+l)r»’-25,, (6) 

being a solid Harmonic of degree q. Xow if a term 
occurred in (5) and we performed the operation on both 


sides, this term would give rise to the only term in - in the 

equation. Hence this term must be absent. Similarly a 
term could not occur; for, after performing V® twice on 

eacb side of (5), we should have the same result as before. 
Successive performances of the operation V® on (6) will give the 
required Harmonies i?*,... if n is even, or 8^^ 

if « is odd, in this order. 

For example, to express in the form (5). Let 

+ + (^) 

by performing twice. Hence ^ mjfz^ and (7) gives 


A.a a 
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Now this enables us to exhibit sin®^ cos®0 sin (f> cos < 3 E> as a series 
of surface Harmonics; for when this is multiplied by it 
becomes and we have 

r® sin^ 0 cos® 6 sin ^ cos ^ = 4 + i 

so that the given expression in 0 and ip is of the form 1 ^ 5 + 

where ^ (2 _ ajS _y2^, and I3 = ^ asyz, 

/. J' = M ( 1 — (m® — t ) sin d> cos <#), 

and l^ = ^ju(l — fjfi) sin cp eo3 <p. 

/ I /’2ir 

I Ti^fd/A^p. The spherical surface- 

integral of the product of two Spherical Harmonics of the same 
degree is found by Laplace -very simply from the results of last 
Article. 

Denoting by 3fn the factor in /* in (jS), p. 348, we may write 
Ti s= + Il-i (Ai cos < 3 & + .^1 sin d>) + . . . 

+ Af^(j4„eos«^ +.S« sin «^)-f , (1) 

2/^ = cos 0 + sin 0) + ... 

+ ilf„(a„cos?z0 +5„sinm^) + ... ; (2) 

the two functions differing simply in their constants A*s, S‘b, 
a% i‘3. 

Now since in the integration 4> runs from 0 to 2ir, it is 
obvious that the integrals of all products will vanish except those 
of the type 

31^ {An cos n4> + JBn sin » <#>) («„ cos + sin « <p)y 

and the integral of this is 

^ {An^n d" y (u) 

but for the first term the integral will be 

(a') 

We have therefore to find J* M^dy., which Laplace finds as 

follows. With the notation of Art. 350, write 
Li = Ci^Mi^3I' + C^3I-iM{ cos (<#>— ^') + . . . 

C„Mn3£„'eo8n{(j)—(f/)+.... (3) 

Put running co-ordinates into (1), multiply by (3) and take 
the smface-integral over a sphere. Then we have simply a sum 
of terms of the type 

p. rsir 

GnMn I I {An cos n(p' ■\r Bn sin n <j>') cos n{^ — tp') d yf dip', 

«/— 1 *Jo 
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Perfonninjj the integration in this l>ccomeB 

r 6* {An oos Bn sin n^) .J jl// V/a' 




The sum of all terms of the tyi>e (/3) is therefore the value of 


J'J'LiY' <7 yf But (last Article) this = 

by identilicution of coefficients of like terms, 

Cn ril//V/=:-4- - 

V.i " 2i + l 

Putting for C„ its value given in (ij), i). 351, 


‘Itt 

2 / -i* 1 


Jj ; therefore 


/: 


1 2 ( 2 * 11)2 
1 


\t+^l 


2i+l 


(y) 


which holds, without change, for the case n — 0, notwithstanding 
tliat the value of C* (Art. 350) must he halved when « = 0 ; 
l^cause in the product of (1) and (3) the term indei)endent of tf/ 
is CqAqJUqI/^^'^, which in the integration will give 

2^C^A^3r^p^M'‘^dyf. 

lienee we have 


22i+i < \ i + n 

Y,z,d^d4. = ”(iif 2„ («) 

the first term (that corresponding to « = 0) being doubled, by (a'). 
Putting a„ = An, = jS„, we obtain the value of 

rx ritt 

354.3 Table of Xiaplaoians. For convenience of reference the 
following table of the Laplacians as far as is ^ven ; but, to 
save space, we give in the coefficients of 

cos {4> — <p'), cos 2 {<!> — <}/),... 

only the portion which depends on ft. This portion is to be 
multiplied by exactly the same function of fY. Thus, for example, 
in Zq the coefficient of cos 2 — 4>') is lA fi (1 (I — m'^)> 

of which only the part y (I — ft®) is given in the column under 
cos 2 {<p — 4>') ; in Z^ the term involving cos 3 {<p — <t>') is 
^ ft (1 — fi*)^ . ft' (1 —ft'*) * cos 3 (<f> — <f >') ; &c. 
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Values 

off. 

Term in fi. only. 

Coefficient of cos (<f> - 

Coefficient of 
cos 2 C0— <^0 

Coefficient of 

cosS(<^-<^0 

Coefficient oi 
cos4!(<^— (^0 

0 

1 

1 

g 





2 



4(1-/*®) 

1(1-/^)^ 


3 

^(5/^-3/i) 




4 

jV(85j*‘-30;t* + 8) 




§4(1-/*®)“ 


The column of terms in ix only gives the values of the first 
five Legendre’s CoeflBcients, with the numerical coefficient squared; 

thus, Pq = 3, 

A = M, 

— i — 1 )> 

Ps = -I (6/*®— 3 /i), 

-P4 = -s-( 35 /A^- 30 iLi®+ 3 ). 

Tke Solid Zonal Hajrmonics play exactly the same part with 
regard to the Potential of a body symmetrical about an axis 
(see example 2 following) as the variables y, 0 do with respect 
to the equation of a plane surfece, the equation of such a sur- 
face consisting of the sum of these co-ordinates each multiplied 
by a constant, and these constants depending on the position of 
the plane. Similarly, the Potential of a symmetrical body at 
any point consists of the sum of a number of these Harmonies 
each multiplied by a coefficient which depends on the shape ajid 
law of density of the body and not on the position of the attracted 
particle. In fact. Zonal Harmonics may be considered as the 
running co-ordinates of the Potential of such a body. 

Of the Zonal Suxfece Harmonics Pi, P3, Ps) ••• are all of the 
form bldA P^, P4, Pj, ... are all of the form f(iP). For, 

in the identity 

( 1 — + + ...+P^ai‘+ ... (a) 

change fi to —fi, and we get 

( 1 + 2 (Mio+a!^)-i = Pq + + • • . + , (/3) 

where P^, ... denote the values of the Harmonics when g. is 
changed to —g. Again, changing only the sign of a?, 

+ = Po-P^a! + P^a^-P^a}^+.... (y) 

Identifying the results (/ 3 ) and (y), we see that P^ Pj, ... all 
change sign with g ; while Pg, P4, . . . do not. Therefore, &c. 
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t. Find r r 

1.^0 


Examples. 




Let P Le any point outside a sphere of radius a, at a distance 
A* from the centre, and Q any i>oint on the surface; find C ovvr 
the surface, where r = P<^. 

and -^will involve such terms as w'hich will vanish (Art. 351) 

in the integration. Hence, obviously, since dAV = — we 

y-p- = --.,7nf3j(/-CWd«+.... 

But 2-7r ~ rrfr (see p* 258) ; therefore the left-haud side is 

d 

5" 


a . P + a 
log^_^. 


Develope this iu a scries ascending by powers of — , 


it »*+» 


and equate the coefficients of (^) on both sides (since the develop- 
ment holds for all values of 22), and we have 

The result is therefore quite indej)endeut of the pole o (Fig. 289 , 
p. 345) from which pt and pf are measured, and is the mme as if the 
line OP (or Op) is the axis of 6, or p the pole of the Laplacian. 

2 . Prove the theorem of Legendre (Art. 348) by Spherical Har- 
monics. 

Taking the centre of the solid as origin, and axis of revolution as 
that from wliich B is measured, let (jff, ft, <^) be the co-ordinates of 
the attracted jiai-ticle, P, (r', ft'', <^') those of any point, P', inside the 
solid, p the density of the solid at and y the constant of gravitation. 
Then V, the Potential at P, is given by the equation 

Now, assuming the distance of P from the centre to be greater 

1 

than that of every point P' in the solid, may be developed in the 
convergent series (/3), p. 344. Hence 

r=yfff{^ + L,^+... + L,^, + ...)p,^>dr'd,^'d^^^ ( 1 ) 

But by hypothesis /> is a function of and f/ only ; and if when 
r' is pr^uced out to meet the surface of the solid its value is P', 
this latter will be simply a function of ft', and will not involve 
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Take the general term of the series ( 1 ), and first perform the integra- 
tion in from 0 to JBf^ taking the term 


i: 


■wliere tlie form of x is ■anknovra if the shape of the surface and the 
law of density are not ^ven. Then we have 

(2) 


F = 


"2£i+y 


LiXii^')dix'd4/+ ... . 


Now perform the integration in We shall have simply 


rair 

JO 




which, of course, reduces to the first term of 2 /^, and is therefore 

(Art. 350) df** d/x'* ‘ 

_ 2 ^ y n d'ipf^- ly . 

’ ' ’ (2 ‘ dfi* 


dfx' 


n 


-y.(j^')d[it ^ (3) 


Let *0 be the Potential at a point on the axis distant z from the 
centre. Then (3) gives 


^s=... - 


2'7r 


(2-[£? ■ -‘li- W 

But supposing, as we do, that ^ is known for all points on the axis, 
let it be expanded from the given form in a series, so that 


< 0 =^+% 


4- + 




4" ... 


(5) 


Then identifying (4) and (5), we have 

<2‘|_£)»V_i dpf* — 2fj£’ 

SO that the unknown coefficient in (3) is thus known. Hence 

cti — ly 1 

dfjy 


TT ^ 




4- 


( 6 ) 


yilf 


the first term being easily seen to , where M is the mass of the 

solid. If iJjJJ,,.. denote, as before, the several Zonal Harmonics, or 
Legendre’s coefficients, for the attracted point with reference to the axis 
of the solid, we may write, by ( 7 ), p, 349 , 

The components of attraction at JP are of course known from this 
value of F. 

Thus, then, the Potential of a solid symmetrical about an axis, both 
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as regar<la f^liape and density, is in all cases given by a series of Solid 
Zonal ITamioiiies (of either positive or iiegutive <iegrees, according as 
the point considered is internal or external), in which series the only 
things unknown are the coefficients a^^, aj,.*. an«l the values of these 
depend on the nature of the particular attracting body* 

3. Application of this method to tlie case of a uniform circular 
ring. 

The Potential at a point distant from the centre on the axis 
of the ring (that is, the line through its centre per|}cndicular to its 

plane) is given by the equation v= 27rypAa — } where />, k, a 

V sj** -f- 

are the density, area of transverse section, and ra<lius of the ring. 
If J/ is the mass of the ring, M = 2 Ttpka ; and if the point is at a 
distance > a from the centre, we have 

3/ la*. 1,3 a* 1 . 3 . 5...2i-~ 1 a** ) 

+ 7— ■ + <-*> 

Heuce, by last example, if the attracted particle is anywhere ofiF the 
axis, at a distance r from the centre (r>o), 


•=f{' 


_i- / ly ^ ^ 1 jp 

4-^4^+ — + <, 2.4...21 * 


- a®*' ) 


If z is <a, the radical («®+«®)~4 must be expanded in direct 
powers of z, and for a point anywhere at a distance <a, 

y _ip!!l 4 . j. / y 1 . 3...2f— 1 jr } 


If the point is at the distance a from the centre, it is easy to prove 
V 3/" c[(b 

that V = — - — , 0 being the angle between 
2 7ra'y2Jo v 1— sin0cos(j[> 

the axis of the ring and the line joining the point to the centre. 
This is equivalent to the convergent series 


aV2 i 


, . 1.3 , . . 1.3. 5. 7 1-3 . 

1 • 3 • 5...4 VI — 1 1.3.5,..2ti— 1 , 

-1 , sin 

2.4.6...4t» 2.4.6...2n 


2.4.6...4t» 2.4.6...2n ) 

Of course in this and in all similar examples, the value of V for a 
general position of the attracted particle, jP, can 1>6 written down in 
virtue of Legendres TTieorem solely (Art. 348) by first calculating i?, 

and in its expression replacing any such term as ^ by ■ \ because 

this latter satisfies the equation V^U = 0, and it coincides with the 
former when P is on the axis, since /x = 1, -FJ = 3$ ^ ^ 

The expression thus obtained (somewhat tentatively) can, by Le- 
gendre’s Theorem, be none other than the Potential sought. 
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4. Application to a ttiiiforin circular plate. 

The position of the attracted particle being at a distance « from 


M 


the centre on the axis of the plate, v = 2 y — — «). "When 

z>a, we Lave 




1 


(2 ‘ z 2® ‘ 






_i 1 1.3 .5...2Z—3 


Hence 


Li 




TTi + 


fr—2y—^ — ~ 1 i Jja* 

^a»l2r 2*12 r“ 




+(-l) 


2 <—2 


a-" 




2» ^ 

“When «<«, we easily find 

C 7*2 

J + — + ... 

+ V 2* [£ + •••!• 

5. To find the conical angle subtended at any point, uP, by a given 
circle. 

Draw tLe axis of the circle, i.e. r. r^rpr^'dfcr.lr.r to its plane through 
its centre, O. Let OF z=: r, a = iv.-lii:- o: ci;< Now if F were on 
the axis at a distance z from O, we should have 


CO^ 


27r(l — 


i)> 


(1) 


V 4- a® 

being the conical angle subtended at the point ; and since conical 
angles satisfy all the equations of Potential functions, the theorem of 
Legendre applies to them. 

Developing (1) in powers of — or — , according as « is > or < a. 


we have 



(Oq = 27r ^ 

1 

h- 

[^a* 2.4 


o® 

II 

IN3 

J ■*“ “T" "iT 

( a ^ 



( 2 ) 

(3) 


Hence when P is off the axis we have in these two cases, respectively, 
P 2.4 r* ^2.4.6 r« — p W 

<0 s= 2'7r _ ^‘3 ■Ps''^ ) 

I a a» 2TT“^+-J' W 
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6. Fiiul the conical angle Mihtendetl at a point 10 feet distant from 
the centre of a circle 1 foot in mdiuH, the colutitinlo of the point with 

reference to the axis of the circle being 

Atis. tt X *0050328, nearly. 

7. If is the Zonal Surface Harmonic of the degree (Legendre *s 

coefficient), show that 

"We have by definition 


=^= + .... (1) 


V^l 2 fJLX -f- x- 

Denote the radical by T, and differentiate both sides with regard 
to X, Then 

^ = P, + ... + + ... . (2) 


Differentiate (1) with respect to fi; then 


sc 

2’s 


.dR 


dv- 


i -hx' 


dfju 


( 3 ) 


Multiplying (2) by x and (3) by — x, we obtain two series winch 
must be identical; and equating the coefficients of in them, we 
have at once the result (a). 

This result enables us to write down the values of the successive 
Zonal Harmonics when the first is known. For treating (a) as a 
linear differential equation for wo liavo 

(4, 

Thill, as = 1, this gives jFJss and each P is to be unity when 
/jt = 1 ; therefore (7=1. Similarly is deduced from P ^ ; &c. 

The expression (y), p. 349, gives, however, the values of the Har- 
monics directly, and is the most convenient form for actual calcu- 
lation. 

8. Prove that (* + + = 0. 

Divide (1) by (2) and equate coefficients of like powers. 

d P 

9. Prove that (1— (^) 

* 

We have from (a). Example 7, 

= /ii«+(*+l) /* Ridit. 

Jiu 


Pi X 


0 ) 
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But fi'om the fundamental equation for 
we have hy integration 

/'I "p 

i {i + 1 ) Pi dfj. = (1 -fP) 

Substituting in (1), we have the result (a). 

10. For an attracting body or system symmetrical about an axiS:, 
in shape and density, prove that if the Potential (external) is arranged 
in the series o, T P T, 


+ 


of Zonal Harmonics, the lines of force trace out surfaces given by 
the equation 

f\d^~3^f\diM- ... -{i+ 1) J rPidfi... = C, 

^ J {K ^ J pi . ^ J p , 

in which different constant values are assigned to C. 

Let O be the origin, and P any point external to the body, OP 
being r ; let S be the radial attraction mtensity at P (acting in tbe 
direction PO), and T the attraction intensity perpendicular to OP in 
the sense in which 6 increases. 

Then, the resultant of S and P acting along the tangent to the 
line of force at P, we have as the differential equation of this line 

dr P 

rdd ~ P 




. 4-(t-|- 1) — jfj4- 


and 


^ dV 

rdO r® ^ r dd 


Observing that 


r< dd 
d 


(3) 


de 


= — -v/l — fi® -we get, by substituting from 


(2) and (3) in (1), the equation 

+ a, ^3 5 1 + . 

+ <<,l(<+i)^^;*+5^-^*'}+.... (4) 

Now, by example 9, tbe coejEcient of in this equation is 

where D stands for the total differential of the quantity in brackets 
(with^ respect to p and r). Hence, integrating (4), we have the 
equation which was to be proved. 
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son 


In particular, if the series for the Potential stops with the 
equation of a line of force is 


or 


Oo/*- 2 I (3/**-. 1) J/x = C, 

Og cos$— — sin®0— I cos Q siu*tJ = C. 

T & T 


11. If the density at any point of a solid sphere is pri>i)ortit»nal to 
the distance from a given central plane, find the Poteiitial at any 
external point, 


Arts, 1£ a = radius of sphere. A* =s distance of P from centre, 
and prrXis' where is the perpendicular from any point on the 
plane. 


[Here V = y\ J'J'f +Xi~ Integrate 

first from r'srr 0 to r'= a, and since fjt' is a Harmonic of the first 
degree, the only term not vanishing is that in ; therefore 

^ y\a^ A r^”‘r / t / y\a^ 4ir ^ 


12, In the same way exactly prove that if the density at any point 
in a solid sphere of radius a is proportional to any solid Hunnonic, 
of positive dcgi’ee in the co-ordinates of the point, the Potential of the 
sphere at any external point whose distance from the ceixtrc is li is 


the co-ordinates (aJ, z) involved in being those of the given ex- 
ternal point, and A being the constant involved in the density. 

Deduce the result also for a spherical shell and any intern^ point. 

13. If the origin of co-ordinates is transferred from O to a point 
<?' along the axis of z (from which 6 is measured), calculate the solid 
Zonal Harmonic of degree i with reference to (/ as origin in terms 
of the solid Zonal Harmonics with reference to O. 

Let be the solid Harmonic of degree i with reference to and 
that with reference to O'. Then, with the notation of Art, 32D, 


=f{z, 0; and if 00'= A, Z{=f{z + h, Q ; 


Z/^Z, + h 


dZ^ 

dz 


h' 

■*■172 


(I) 


[Here (af, C) cylindrical co-ordinates of a point P 

reference to O, and (« 4- A, ^ are the co-ordinates of the same point, 
P, with reference to O^] 
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Now JJ, where 1^ is the smface Zonal Harmonic, and 

d 1 — a® d cZ 

C. 4 - |!x Hence 

dz T djji dr 

= (by example 9) 

= 

d"Z 

Hence, again, — = i{i—V)Z^_^, &c., and therefore 

2( = ^ + A». 

X • ^ 

Let us find in the same way the value of the Solid Harmonic of 
negative degree, (z4-l)« Xiet this Harmonic, with reference to O 

be 




(2e+ l)pi<} (by example 9) 
‘ ~ 1 (by example (8) 


= -(»•+ l)£^^r 

Hence U,' = U,-{i+ l)hU^, + (i±iKi±i)A* cr,^_ 


^ 4 ^ — (zd irvfi/n^ 


14. Arr«nge the e*i*»Bri«n 


a series of Spherical Harmonics. 




4- |(p +^) (1 ~V^ cos 2 

1 5- Express the central radius vector of a nearly spherical eUipsoid 
by Spherical Harmonics. 

Ans. If ^ — - =ih, - — we have 
c c 

r= c {1 +i{k+k')~i{k+k'){3ii?-l)-^(k'—k) (I- fjfi) COB 2<j>}, 

which is of the form r = c (F(,+ F2^. 
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16. If the expression (1 — 2/jta*4-2r*) he developed in a Fcries 

in th^ form 4 - <?i 4* 4 - . . - + 2c‘ -h • ■ » > pi^ovo that, iu analogy 

with the Legeudrian coedicienta, 


{<* "* + '•+>)<?, = 0 . 

Differentiate the given identity (a) with regard io y, nu<I we <»htaiii 
an identity (/i) ; differentiate (a) wdth regard to fx, and wc obtain 
an identity (y) ; from {li) and (y) w’e have, by e^juatiug the coefiicients 

Multiply (a) by (2m 41) (g—cr) and (f^) hy 1— 2/xa^4-y*% and we 
liave (f + l)C),^,-(2m + 2/+l)/xC>. + (27rt + ?;<2<-i= 0. (*) 

Differentiating (e) with regard to ft and eliminating by (6), 


*)«<=«• 'S' 

Replace i by *4-1 in (S), combine with and we have 

(* + l)<?4+i =-(l-F*)^* +{2m+i+l)fAQ,. (V) 

Differentiate (t?) with respect to ft-, and subtract the result from (f) 
multiplied by {€4 1)> and we have the required equation. 

1 7, In this development how far is it true that 

J_^QiQi'cili = 0 , 

i and being different integers 1 

It is always true if one of the numbers t, t' is even and the other 
odd. In Green’s equation, applied through tho interior and over the 
surface of a spliere, let U = V = (?/, and observe that 



t(2«i4z4- 



18. Exhibit cos® d sin® 5 sin cos as a series of Surface Harmonics. 

The simplest method is, of course, that at the end of Art. 352, 
which deduces the result by expressing xi/z^ in tho form ^4 4-r®5j. 
Performing V®, we get and |r®). Now 

aSj = r* and S,^ = r® Pg J 'whence Y^ and are at once found. 
Nevertheless it may be useful to show how to deduce the result by 
Laplacians and integration. 

The given function is g.®) s in 2 <j[>, and since t he term of 

highest degree in the quantities /ix, ft® sin and 4/1— ft®cos<^ 

is obviously of the fourth degree in these quantities, it follows that 
the given function must be of the form Y^+ Y^+ Y^, the term 

in Yq being obviously non-existent. 
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No-w is ottained by taking ;/*) sin 2<#>', multiplying it 

jl 277 

by ij, and integrating ju.' j <^' ; but as is of the form 

1—1 lo 

r%tt ^ , 

A + Bco&{<f^ — <l/)f and as/ sin2<^^cos(<;^ — <f/)d<j/^Oi we see at 

Jo 

once that = 0. 

It is clear that in Zg, Z^, it is only the terms involving 
cos2(<^ — (f/) that will give any result when multiplied by sin 2<f/ 
and integrated. In Z^ occurs the term (see table, p. 358) 

•|(1 — cos2(^— <^') 5 (Art. 353) 

\'\j\ -F^) • -F'y sin2<t>'coB2{4>-4>')dH-'d<t>' = ^ F,. 

/^ir 

But Bin 2 ^'cos 2 (</> — = tt sin 2^ ; and 

/. Fjj = (1 — fi'®) sin 2 «#>. 

Again, in 2/g the only possible term is 

— /i'®)cos 2(^— ^') ; 
but the integration in ju' destroys this, since it gives 

which obviously vanishes. Hence = 0. 

Finally, in Z^ the only term to be taken is 

Hence 

X sin2<^'cos2(<#>— ^ 

- ^4 = T?a:(l —ft®) (7/x®— 1) sin 2 ^ ; 

and therefore 

cos®d sin^fl cos^ = ^(1 — ft*) sin 2<^ + ;^(1 —ft*) (7 ft® — l)sin 2<f), 

which is of the form -f* Y^. 

19. Exhibit cosd sin®0 cos®<^ sin ^ as a series of Harmonics. 

Ans. {vftV'l— ft®sin<#)} 4- { — ft*(7ft*— 3ft)sin<^ 

+ J ft ( 1 — fi®)t sin 3 ^ , 

which is of the form Y^ + F^. 

[The given expression is ift(l — ft®)^(sin<;f)4-sin 3^) ; hence the 
only terms to attend to in the L*a are those in cos (</> — (f/) and 
cos3(<^ — <^'). The term in Z^ is destroyed hy the integration in 
ft' which also destroys both the terms in Z^.] Ded,uce the result also 
from 0 (?yz, 
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20. cannot riuO, hirCO, or any odd power of 0 he ox 2 »uiidiMl 
in a finite series of Ilannonics ^ 

Because they are of the form (I — /x*) - , which can lx* <Ioveloj;K*d 
in an infinite series a'^uendin<^ by pow'ers of /x, ainl t‘Vi‘ry term, such 

as /x”‘, can be developed in a finite series of Zonals, P,. Also 

a function can be expanded in only one way. 


355.] Case of SpbieroidB. Any solid body dii{crin^> Httlo in 
shai>c from a sphere is called a Sjjh^roUL Supposing the body to 
be homogeneous, the radius vector from its centre of mass to any 
point on its surface will l>e nearly of constant longtlu Thus 
(foUowdug the notation of Laplace), if a denote a small nunieri(*al 
quantity, and 7i' any mdius vector from the centre of mass to 
the surface, we shall have 

R' = a -^aaf (pt', <^'), ( I ) 

where a is a constant length and some function of the 
angular co-ordinates depending on the iirccise shajie of the 
bounding surface. Laplace uses y' for the function 
he assumes that y^ is expanded in a series of Spherical Har- 
monies; thus, 


ir=a4-a«(ro+r/4-r/4-,-,-hr/4 ...)* (2) 

If the series stops with the bounding surface will be that 
of an ellipsoid. 

’External Point. To calculate the Botential at an external 
point, P, produced by a homogeneous spheroid, the distance of 
P from the origin O being greater than the greatest radius 
vector from O to the surface, let OP = R^ p = density of the 
body, and (r^, 4>') co-ordinates of any point P' in the body 

of the spheroid. Then, y being, as usual, the gravitation constant, 




+ Zt^+...)pr'^</ydijL'd<p' (4) 


2jr ri 


/yi+a 






Now from (2), neglecting higher powers than the first of a, 
jlft+3 +(i+ 3)a(Zo'+ ... + i;' + ...)K 
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and by substitution in the last value of V, since it is (Art. 351) 
only the t&mx //LiY{ djif d<i/ which does not vanish, we have 

r y ^ 


ZR 


Now the volume of the Spheroid is ^7ra®(l 4-£^lo)> if 
choose a so that ^ira^ shall be the volume, Iq will be zero. 
Thus, attending- to the result (77), Art. 352 , we have 

M ^ 31 ^ a ^ ^ , , a* , \ /^\ 


where 31 is the mass of the Spheroid. 

It is very easy to see that, with the origin at the centre of 
mass of the Spheroid, the term is zero. 

For if, in general, {x, y, z) are the co-ordinates of the centre of 
mass, we have 

3Ix = pyi/yy^ cos <p' dr' dyfd<j>' 

= k cos cydi/dip', (6) 

and since (1— cos is a Spherical Harmonic of the first 
degree, in the expansion of R'* — viz. { 1 + 4 a (T-^ + + . . . } 

— the only term that will not iden-tically vanish in (6) is 

apa*jyTj (1 — cos dii! d^'. 

But this is zero because r = 0. Hence 


y/Txil cos <j>'dfji.'d <p' = 0. ( 7 ) 

Similarly, since y = 0, we must have 

yyr/Cl -(/^)isin <f>'dp.'d<i>' = O ; (8} 

and since 5=0, f/Y{iY dyY d<y = 0. (9) 

But Y^ is (Art. 360) of the form 

A(Y + (1 —7*'®)^ {R cos <f>'+C sin 

where A, JS, C are constants, and the results (7), (8), (9) maTre 
= .5 = C?’ = 0, as is easily seen either by direct integration, or 
by 'oultiphing the left-hand sides of these equations by A, JB, C 
and adding. We thus g&b jy'Y-^^dpf d<l>' = 0, which requires 
Yi to vanish identically. 

For example, tahe the case of a nearly spherical ellipsoid of 
revolution round the smaller axis, c. 
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In tliis ease (see example 15, p. 360) k = k', and we have 
7r = c)l+8X-5i(3/»-l)f. 

But the a in (5) is deteniiineil from the equation 

= <r»(l + 2l-); a — c{l+%k), 

and since i?' = « (1 -i-ai'/), we have a = — ^ k. Hence (5) ^ives 

in which a or r may ho used indiiri^n-nl i\ in the small term. 

If the Spheroid is not homo<>encons, }>ut consists of strata of 
diflerent densities, each stratum difierin^^ hnt little from a sphen*, 
the Potential can still he very easily ex])re<scHl. Thus^ let 
r'=a'{l + ay) he the equation of any stratum, heing* the 
radius of a sphere whose volume is equal to that of the stratum, 
so that ^ ... + Yf + ... . 

where the J’^’s involve a' as well as i).' and unless the strata 
are all similar. 

Now if the Spheroid were homoj>encous and of density p as far 
as the stratum a', the Potential of this jiortion would he ffiven 
hy the equation 




1V* + 


^ p};V3 + ... 


(2 i + 1 )/e*' +•••}• 

Let 4- (la^ he the constant of the next stratum outside, and 
let the value of V due to the whole portion of the Spheroid, sup- 
posed homogeneous and still of density p, uj> to and including 
this stratum, he wTritton down. Subtract the first result from 
the secondhand we obtain the Potential due to the shell of 
density p included between the strata a!" and of da'. 

The Potential of the homogeneous solid + da' being T^’^-dV^ 

we have by subtracting that due to the homogeneous solid a'. 




the independent variable in the differentiations Ijeing- a\ the 
parameter which determines any one stratum of constant density. 

B b 3 
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Now if the value of a' for the hounding surface of the Spheroid 
is a, we have by integrating the above 


or 


7_ 

y 

Y_ 

y 




+ • • . 


...4* 


M ^a-nr 


f%d{a'^Y^) 

Jo 


(2i+ l)Ji* 

4* ••• 




4a'7T 


■,rpj(y‘*>r.')+.... ( 10 ) 


Internal Point. If the point, P, at which the value of the 
Potential is desired is inside the Spheroid, we may treat the 
spheroid as consisting of a sphere and a superficial layer which is 
everywhere of comparatively small thickness. 

The Potential of a solid homogeneous sphere at an internal 
point has been aheady found. We must therefore find the 
Potential at P due to the shell at the surface of this sphere — 
observing that, according to the shape of the spheroid, the 
thickness of this shell measured outwards from the surfece of the 
sphere may be positive or negative. If the equation of the 
surfiace is ?* = a (1 + ay), the thickness of the shell at any point 
is (nearly) aay ; or the value of r' ranges from = a to 
=. a {1 +ay). If » is the Potential at P (internal) due to the 
shell, 

- ^ + •••} r^ djJ d^)'. 

Performing the integration in / first, we have 
— = ap df/ d(j/, 
which, by Art. 352, is 

^ V XT -2* TT ) 


3a-' ' 5aa-2 ' — " (2i+l) 
in which the Y‘e bdong to the attracted point P. 


( 11 ) 


must be added 2-jrpa® 
radius a, so that 

Y ( 

~ = 2-rpa® — f 7rp.S® + 4airpa®|... + 


To this 

% 7 rpli^, which is due to the sphere of 


Pf 


( 22 + 1 ) 


( 12 ) 
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As has lieen already proved, the terms and 2 ^ may he dis- 
pensed with. 

The ease of a hetcrofyeneoiis spheroid is treate<l exactly as 
before. The point P beinj? internal, let b Ije the parameter of 
the stratum of constant density jassing' through P, and take for 
r* the sum of the Potentials due to the spheroid as far as this 
stratum and to the portion between this stratum and the bound- 
ing surface (of parameter a). The point P is external to the 
first, and the corresponding part of J’^is given by (10) in which 
we have simply to change the limit at to i in the integrations. 
The Potential due to any stratum («', p) surrounding P can be 
obtained by subtracting the Potential due to a homogeneous 
spheroid, (of, p) from that due to a ^olid homogeneous sj»heroid 
(a' + da', p). Thus by (12) the Potential due to the itratuni 
(a', p) is 

Integrating this between a' ss i and a' = a, we have by 
addition to the first portion, 




For the discussion of the figure and law of density of the 
strata of the earth the reader will, of course, consult the Mecaniqtte 
Gdlegie. A valuable epitome of Ziaplace’s and other results will 
he found in. Pratt’s Treatise on AUraetions, Lajdacds Functions, 
and the Figure of the Earth. 


MlSCETiTATTEOTrS ExAJCPIiES. 


1. Find the work required to scatter the particles of a uniform 
circular plate to infinite distances from each other (for the law of 
nature). 

Ana. Let M he the mass of the plate in £n-ainm(‘s, a its radius 
in centimfetres, and y the O. G. S. constant of gravitation; then the 


work is 


8yAr« 


ergs. 


Sna 
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At any distance, a?, from the centre, inside the plate 


4ypr P 
Jo 


a / — x^sin^ddd. 


•where r = thiciness of plate. Hence 

\J'Ydm= 47ryp^r®/'^ f ^n-—u ,xdxdd. 

Jo Jo 

Perform the integration in x first ; &c. 

2. Considering the attraction-intensity of an infinite plate at a 
point near its sui'face, show that it is greater for the law of inyerse 

square than for the law ■— when < 2, and less for the law of inverse 

squj^e than for the law ~ when n>2. 

The attracted particle having any position on the axis of the plate 

(assumed circular), the attraction-intensity for the law ^ is 

_ (1 — cos“a) tan^^^a 

27rypT«^ • 

If the particle is near the plate, cos a = rr, where x is very small, 

1 . “ . 

tan« most important part of this expression becomes 


from which the result follows. 


3. At a point in the plane of a uniform circular plate outside its 
circumference, the Potential is 


4y/3T (X — ~ . Iff, 


where x is the distance of the point from the Centre, and JS^ and JS 
are the complete elliptic integrals of the first and second kinds with 

modulus 

X 

[Let P he the point, O the centre, Q any point on the circum- 
ference, LOPQ = d ; then 


where a = sin*"^— . 

X 


^ ra 

V = 4ypr / 

Jo 

Let X sin d = a sin </>, where </> is the angle 
between QP and QO ; &c.] 

4. Find a function, of r only which satisfies the equation 

(V® + a®)<#> = 0, 

where a is independent of r. 

par 

Ans. <j> = A 1-^ 

r r 

The eqtiation (y), p. 281, becomes + a?.T(t> = 0- 
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5. Fi|X- 228 , p. 1, reprosi'iits a lHiiiioLrfinM>u> Bfjlicl rfctniiLrular block 
%\liof.e density is /> ^ammcs inn* cub. cm. ; the sides are J7> = 2u cm., 
Z?Z> = cm., /> 0 '=Acm. ; find the attraction-intensity at a point, 
which is on the pei'jKjndicuIar to AD at its niuhlle aiul lien 

in the plane of the face AOBD^ 

Ans. If p m the distance (in ceJitiiiietrcs) of P from tlie side 
AD^ anil if ATj ^ ar<; the compoaent.'** <*f tin* foree-intejAsity in and 
peri)endicular to tlie x^l^xtic AOBD^ 


X = 2 yp 


f: 




nlh 


sin" 


' tljc ; (dynes pt*r gramme.) 


i tr -t- .ir-; (/t“ -f- y-) 

^ ==2yp / ^ ^ ^ (dynes i>er gramme.) 

Ajt " -f- \^//* 

6. Apply the prectsling to calculate the deviation of the ]>luinb- 
line caused by a large rectangular tal>le-Iaud in the following 
instance. 

* A table-land 1610 ft*et high, coiiimeucing at a distance of 20 miles 
from Takal K'hera near the gioat are, of ineridiiin in India, runs 
80 miles north, and 60 miles to the east and 60 to the (Pratt’s 

Attraction^i Baj^Jucys P^'iictionH^ <iml tha pujura of the Karih^ 48.) 

Observe tliat K is here very small comxwired with the otlier linear 
dimensions. 

Assume p to be 2 . 8, i.e. about half the mean density of the Earth, 
or the density of statuary marble ; also assume 160638 centimetres 
in 1 mile. Then, since a gramme mass weighs at the surface c»f the 

Earth about 980 dynes, the circular measure of the deviation is ; 


and the deviation is found to l>e about 4'^'. 8 — so considemble a <lis- 
turbance that (it is stated) the x>hicc in question was abandtmeil as 
a princix^al station of the survey. We have neglected X in this result, 
as is, of coxirse, allowable. 


7. When by the method of Inversion (Art. 334) a system of points 
(a/, 2 /, jc') is deduced from a given system (as, y, s), show that if the 

d d d d ^ 

operations , or and ^ 

respectively, denoted by d and V*, we have 

5'= 


art*, 
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ANALYSTS OP STRAINS AND STRESSES. 

356.] Definitions of Strain and Stress. When a natural 
solid (suchL as iron, wood, &e.), or any material medium, is not 
acted upon by any external forces, its particles assume certain 
determinate distances firom eachi other, and the body is then said 
to be in its mtural state. But when forces act on it either at its 
surface or throughout its mass, or when any disturbance is pro- 
pagated through its interior, these natural distances between 
Its particles suffer alteration, and the body is said to be in a state 
of drain. Thus a fluid exerting pressure, a medium 
sound, and the luminiferous ether when it is propagating light 
are instances of a body in a state of stram. 

The change of the natural distances between the particles is 
always attended by the production of internal forces, or, as they 
are called, internal siressest or simply stresses ; and these stresses 
will depend, as we shall see, both on the nature of the body and 
on the nature of the strain in any case. 


Section I. 


•357.] Displacements of a Bigid Body. It has been already 
pointed out (Chap. XV) that the general motion of a rigid body 
consists of a motion of translation which is the for all its 
particles, together with a rotation round an axis through an 
angle which is the same for all its particles. These displace- 
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ments do not alter the distance between any two particles of the 
body, and they are therefore unaccompanied by the development 
of stress in its interior. Stress restilts only front the alf oration 
of distances between pairs of particles, and henw in tneating of 
strains and stresses all displacements, whether of translation or 
of rotation, which are imjjrossed, with common inairniimh*. upon 
all particles of the body, may be discarded ; and again any such 
common displacement may be freely introtluced if it is found 
convenient for analysis. 

358.] Changes in. Belative Co-ordinates. Let a system of 
rectangular axes, Ox, Oy, Oz, (Fig. 290 ) be fixed in sjace; 
through any point, P, in the natural solid under considciation 
let Px, Py, Pz be 
drawn parallel to 

the fixed axes. Let N 

the particle at P be ^ / n \ 

displaced to P', and f ^ j 

suppose that the eo- f J 

ordinates z) oi I j 

P referred to the 

axes through O are jL 

increased by small 
quantities, «, v, w, 
respectively. The ' 
co-ordinates of P' 

are therefore x+u, y + v, z-i-w. Now these dispbicemmis- «, v, if> 
depend on the x>osition of the point P, i. e. they are functions of 
its co-ordinates depending on the law according to which the 
strain is produced. We have then, when the kind of strain is 
specified, some such equations as 

« =/i «)» ® =/2(®»y. «)» ^ «). 

where /nfzifa symbols of functionality- 

Let Q be a particle very near P, and let its co-ordinates with 
reference to the axes drawn through P be (^, 17 , C)- Then the 
displacements of Q parallel to the axes are obviously 

+ Jf + V) ^ + C)> 

+ y + v, « + 0 . 

+ y + V, ^ + C)> 

that is. by Taylor’s Theorem, 
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du j^dti 


^dv dv ^dv 


^dw dw ^dw 

Suppose Q to come to Q' by displacement. Tben in consider- 
ing tbe nature of the strain in the neighbourhood of P, we may, 
by last Article, impress on every particle of the body a motion of 
translation represented in magnitude and sense by P'P, so that 
P' will be brought back to P without in any way interfering 
with the strain of the solid. By drawing Q'' equal and 
parallel to P'P, the particle which was originally at Q may now 
be considered to be at Q " ; and a similar process is to be repeated 
for all other particles. The part of the strain, therefore, due to 
the alteration of the distance between P and Q will depend on 
the co-ordinates of Q" with reference to Px, Py, Pz. These co- 
ordinates are, of course, the excesses of those of Q' over those of 
P' ; and therefore the relative co-ordinates of Q" are 


»/•, du\ d'H ^du 


. dv 


dv> 


.dv 


dy 


dz^ 
j.dw dw 




dx 

. , dw^ 


in other words, the changes, A^, A?7, A^j in f, Cj are 

du . .du , ^dv dv .dv 

' dx dy dz 

. dw dw . dw 


. ju \A/W . du 

Af=£- + ’>^ + C;jj; 




(«) 


CoTt. !• All particles near P which m the natural state lie in 
one plane will after strain also lie in one plane. For if the co- 
ordinates of are denoted by 77', we have 
du\ . du . * du 




dy 


C'= 


which equations, being linear, give 77, C linearly in terms of 
v^) C’ Remembering that small, these 

equations give ^ = ^'-f- small quantities of the order of ^ 5 &c. ; 

du 

so that in any terms multiplied by may be put for 


»?' for rj, and C for C 
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Hence we have, to the order of accuracy adopted, 

^ ^,dw ,dw ,( dw^ 

Therefore if all the points (^, -n, lie in the plane 

+ JSrj C 2) 0 , 

all the points (^', rf, ^') will also lie in a plane. That is, everj’ 
plane curve is strained into a plane curve in a different plane. 

Cor. 2. All particles near JP wJtich in the natural state lie in 
one right line will after strain also lie in one right line. Por if 
we have 

A^->rBi\-¥CC+D =i 0 and A' = Q, 

we shall have f, C> also satisfying two linear equations. 

Coe. 3. Two parallel right lines in the natural state are changed 
into two parallel right lines {with a different direction) in the 
strained state. 

Por, one of the two lines being given by the equations 
A^ Bt) JD = 0 , A' ^-i-B' 7 } + Cj 2 y =: 0 , 

the other will be given by two equations in which the terms B 
and jy alone are altered. Substitute for -q, ^ their values in 
terms of ff, and observe that the values of D and Bl do not 
influence the direction cosines of the line into which any one is 
converted by strain. 

359.3 Elongation in any direction. Supposing P and Q 
to be, as before, two particles in the natural state of the body, 
the elongation in the direction PQ is defined as the ratio of the 
change produced by strain in the distance between these same 
particles to the original distance between them. Hence the 

*■1 J.T.- xj nn .... ic . 


elongation in the direction PQ is ■ 
JPQ, and Ap the change in p. 


r-BQ X 

or — , if p denotes 
P 


Now 


= 

= ^a^+7}A?7 + CaC; 
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or if we substitute for A^, Arj, and AC tbeir values from last 
Article, 


^ du „ dv 


dw ^ fdv, dv\ ^fd/o . d/ta^ 


dz 


^dz dy ' 

^^/dw du\ 


Let the cosines of the angles made by PQ with Pos^ Py^ Pz be 
respectively, let 

dtf, dv , dw 

doQ dy * dz 


d%. dv ^ dv dw 
dy^dco^ dz ^ dy 



dt^ 

dz 



and denote the elongation by e ; then the last eq^uation gives 


€ = aH^ + hm^ + + 2 Ims^ + 2tmnB^ + 2 nh ^ . ( 1 ) 


The elongation in any direction may be graphically represented 
as follows : 

Construct at P the quadric surface whose equation referred to 
the spatially fixed axes Py, Pz is 


ai^ + 6rj^ + oC^-h2s^irj + 2aj^r]C+2e^Ci = (2) 

where ^ is any constant linear magnitude. If r is the length of 
the line PQ intercepted by this surface, we have 

7^ (al^ + hm^ + 071^ + 2 Ima^ + 2 + 2 nle^ = ; 


or the elongation in any direction varies inversely as the square of 
the radms vector of the Elongation (Quadric in this direction^ if we 
agree to call the above surface the Elongation (Quadric. 

It is possible, however, that equation (2) may fail to represent 
the elongation in all directions. For there may be contraction 
(negative elongation) in some directions, and then (2) will repre- 
sent a hyperbolic surface, the radii of which will give as in (3) 
the elongations^ while the contractions must be given by con- 
structing the surface 

aC^ + bv'‘ + <!C‘ + 2s^Cv + 2eivC+^»iCi= ( 4 ) 
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which is the hyperboloid conjugate to that which gives the 
elongations. 

Unlessj then, all 
lines are contracted or 
all lines elongated, 
there will really be 
two quadrics required, 
one to represent elon- 
gations and the other jy 

to represent contrac- Mg. 391. 

tions. 

For example, consider the simple case in which the strain is 
made by drawing out aU lines perpendicular to the plane yz in 
the same proportion, and contracting all lines perpendicular to 
the plane asz in the same proportion ; so that 

u = V — — a; = 0. 

Then the elongation is given by the equation e = al^ — hniK 
Now this expression is negative when hrufi > al^, and if we con- 
struct a surface whose equation is a^'^ — hr^ = 0, i.e. two planes 
through the axis of z, this surface will form the boundary between 
lines which are elongated and lines which ere contracted. The 
elongations are given by the radii of the surface — = A®, 

a hyperbolic cylinder, the section of which by the plane sey is 
represented in Fig. 291 by the curve (JDAO, l/A'C ') ; and the 
contractions by the conjugate stirfaee which is 

represented by {JD 3 C\ I/J^G ) ; the planes of no elongation or 
contraction being the asymptotic planes, CC\ of these 

surfaces. 

All lines through P along which the elongation is the same 
lie on a cone whose equation is easily found from (1). For, 
putting + for e, we have 

{a — + + = 0 j 

and if 77, f are the co-ordinates of any point on the line 
(?, *», »), we have = Cl therefore this equation gives 

(a — e)^® + ( 5 — e) 7 j® + (c— e) 2^3^77 + 2^1 77 C+2i?aCf= 0, 

which, if e is constant, denotes a cone whose vertex is P. This 
is called the cone of equal elongation. If c is taken = 0, we get 
a cone of no elongation, and it is evidently (when real) the 
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asymptotic cone botli of the Elongation. Quadric and of the 
Compression Quadric. 

Coe, 1. T7ie elongations in the directions of the axes of z 

- - du dv dw 

are, respecUvelg, a, ^ • 

CoR. 2. The elongation is the same along all parallel lines in 
the neighbourhood of P. Eor if is any point very near J*, 
the value of € along a dii'ection (I, m, n) at S, is got by using the 
values of a, b, c, s^, s^, Sg at J? in equation (l). But these values 
at S differ from the values at P by infinit^imals of the second 
order. Therefore, &c. 

CoE. 3. Any small parallelogram or parallelopiped in the natwral 
state in the neighbourhood of P is changed into another parallelo- 
gram or parallelopiped by the strain. 

For (Cor. 3, Art. 358) any two parallel lines are strained into 
two parallel lines, and (Cor. 2, Art. 359) they are equally elon- 
gated, Therefore, &c. 

Coe. 4. A small circle very near P in any plane is strained into 
an ellipse in a different plane. 

For, let AQ,B (Fig. zgz) be a circle in the natural state ; let 
OA and OB be any two rectangular diameters, Q any point on 
the circle, and QM and QIV perpendiculars on OA and OB. Let 
the lines OA and OB become oa and ob (in a different plane) by 

the strain, and let Q become 
g. The circle will become a 
curve in the plane of oa and 6b 
by Cor. 1, Art. 368. Also if 
gm and gn are drawn parallel 
to 6b and oa, the lines Q,M 
and Qld will become gm dnd 
qn ; for AT must become some 
point on oa (Cor. 2, Art. 358), and OB and QJf must become 
parallel lines (Cor. 3, Art. 358). 

Again, if e is the elongation along OA, 

oa = (l + e) OA and om = (1 + e) OM ; 

OM ^ ^ 

0A'~~06' 

ON on 

OB ob 



similarly 
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But 

OJV2 

OA^ ^ ~ 

therefore 

om^ 091^ 

oa^ ob^ ’ 


which shows that the curve on which q lies is an ellipse having- 
the lines oa and 6b for conjugate semi-diameters. 

Hence every pair of rectangular radii of a circle is strained 
into a pair of semi-conjugate diameters of an ellipse ; and since 
among these latter there is one rectangular pair (the axes of the 
ellipse), it follows that ^ome two /-///. >7 diameters of tJie circle 

are strained into two rectangular lines. Hence in every plane near 
P can always be found two rectangular lines which are strained 
into two rectangular lines. 

Cor. 5. Ang two small coplanar areas in tJie natural state arc 
strained into two coplanar areas having the same ratio to each other 
as the unstrained areas. 

For let CAJB and O' A' JS' be any two elementary rectangles in 
the same plane near P such that AB is parallel to A'JB' and AC 
parallel to A'C\ Then by Cor. 3 these will be strained into two 
parallelograms, cab and 6 afb'^ such that ah is parallel to a^l/ and 
ac to a'c'. 

„ area cab ac x ab 

Hence / t’tt *~“ ^ f / if * 

area cab a c x. a b 


Let € be the elongation in the direction AB and e' that in the 
direction AC ; then 

ab = {\^r^)AB, = {1^€)A^B'; 

ac = {1 + €') ACy a' 6 = (1 + e') A^C ^ ; 
area cab AC x AB area CAB 


therefore 


area o' a' b' A' O' x A6B^ area G' AlB^ 


Now, whatever be the two areas, they can each be broken uj) 
into an infinitely great number of small parallel rectangular 
strips, and the ratios of the strained areas of these strips being 
the same as those of the unstrained, the whole strained areas 
are to each other as the unstrained ones. 

Cor. 6. JEverg small sphere in th>e natural state is strained into 
a small ellipsoid. This is evident from Cor. 4, since the sphere, 
being a surface every section of which is a circle, must alter into 
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a surface every section of wliicli is an ■ ellipse. NevertHeless for 
clearness we may repeat the proof of that Cor. Let OA, 0£, OC 

be any three rect- 
angular semi - dia- 
meters of the sphere, 
Q any point on the 
sphere, QJi a line 
parallel to OC ter- 
minated by the plane 
OAB, and RMy RN 
parallels to OB and 
Let the lines 

OA, OB, 0(7 be strained into oa, oi, oc, and Q ix> q. Then by 
Cor. 3, Art. 369, Q,R, RM, and RN will be strained into qr, rm, 
and m which are parallels to oc, oh, and oa terminated by the 
planes oah, oae, and oho. Also by Cor. 2, 

oa om . om OJ/" 

'OA ~ 'OM' m~0A' 



similarly 

But 


on 0^ qr QJR 

OM^ ON^ qm 
OA^ OJS^ OC^ 


therefore 


om^ on^ qr^ 

oa^ ^ ob^ oc^ ’ 


whicli shows that the surfece on which q lies is an ellipsoid 
having oa^ oh^ oc for a system of conjugate semi-diameters. 

Hence every rectangular eet of radii of a ejohere in the natural 
state is strained into a system of conjugate semi^diameters of the 
ellipsoid into which the sphere is changed j and it follows that 
there is one rectangular set which is strained into a rectangular 
set and altered in directions, the latter being the axes of the 
ellipsoid into which the sphere is strained. 

Cor. 7. Any two small volumes in the natural state are strained 
into two small volumes which bear the same ratio to each other as 
the UTistrained volumes* The proof of this proceeds exactly as in 
Cor. 5. 

860.] Xiines of no dotation. Let us enquire whether, with 
the given strain, it is possible to find a particle Q, in the natural 
state of the body, such that its displaced position, Q", shall be 
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on tlie line PQ. If this is so, aU particles (near P) on the line 
P Q will retain the same direction with respect to P ; i e. the 
line PQ will not suffer rotation by the strain. 

m a- J.- • X* nz-if/ ^dy'^^dz 

The direction cosines of PQ are -Dri" » ... , 

and those of PQ are -57^3 *••• Hence if these are the same, 

-A y 

du\ rhc ^dto 

pq" "PQ’ 

with two similar equations. Now PQ," = (l + e) PQ ; hence 
^du s. f. dit du 

with two similar equations ; or if « be the direction cosines 
of PQ, a line of no rotation, 

y fdvi N du (lUf 

clv . ^dv \ . dr 


dx 


. /CIV \ ar 


ds 


(1) 


ydw dw /dw \ 


dx "’■'dy ^"'^Tz 
By eliminating I, n from these equations, we obtain the 
cubic equation for € 

du du chif 


dx dy ’ dz 


dv 

dx" 

dw 

d^" 


dv 

dy 

dw 

d^" 


dw 

dz 


dv 

dz 

— c 


= 0, 


( 2 ) 


which gives necessarily one real value of € and may give three 
real values. 

Hence in the small general strain of an elastic solid there is at 
every point at least one line of no rotation^ 

361 .] Change of inclination of two lines. In the unstrained 
state let there be two points, and Q2 very near P, and let cf) 
be the angle between the lines PQi and PQ2- propose to 

find the angle between the lines into which these are strained. 
Let (fx Cl) and (Cg V2 C2) co-ordinates of and Q2 

VOL. in o 0 
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reference to Fas, JPy, Tn (Mg. ago); and supposing ttat the 
strained positions of and are Q/' and Q^", whose co- 

ordinates are {ii Vi Ci) and (i/ rj^ Cz)> tavej Tjy Art. 357 , 

^ - dv, ^ du , > , 7\ , 


' dz' 


dw 


. , j, tviiu 14/u/ , r-t , \ /S' 


f / r, \ du ^ du , f^'O . , r\ . > 

^3 =(l+«)^^2 + ’ 72 :^ + C2 7r7. ‘n% = ^ 2 :^+( 1 +^)’ 72 +C 2 ^’ 


'^dy 


‘das 

. dw dw /, . \ A 
Ca =4^ + ’72^ + (1+<^)C2- 


du 


Hence, neglecting squares and products of .. 


we 


have 


^2 ^2 *1“ Cl C2 — C1C2 d" ^ 1^3 "I" Cl C2 


+ 2((2j£jlC2 + ^’7i’72 + ^CiC2)+(Ci^2 +Cj5’7i) 

(£ + ^) + (64+ (S + g) • 


If is the angle between PQ/' and I’Q/', 

cos A' = + VxVz+C{C2 

cos<p - » 

so that if and Cg are the elongations in the directions I^Qi and 
PQzt and (^2®*2®2) direction cosines of the lines 

jPQi and the above equation gives 

(1 -}-ej)(l +€2)^^^^' — COS0 + 2 (aJjL4 + 2»2j2»g + c«j%) 

-f 2 53 (IjMz + ^2»h} + 2 Si (?«i% + + 2 #2 («i 4 + «2 (1) ; 
or dividing out by (l + Cj) (1 + c_), 
cos ((>'= cos ^ (1 — ^1 — ^2) + 2 

+ 2^3 (^i«Z2 + ^a«2i) + 2«1 (»Zi«2-{-«W2«i) + 2e2(%^2 + ^^i)> (1) 


the products of the elongations and the small quantities a, d, ... 
«3,... being rejected. The change in the cosine of the angle 

* 7 T 

between any two rectangular lines is got by putting ^ ^ • 

Denoting this change by 2 s, we have 

a = <*^1^2 + ^^*^2 + <^1^2 

q - ^8 (^' i » i 2 + 4 «» i ) + ^1 (*» 1«2 + + «2 (« 1^2 + » 2 ^)* ( 2 ) 
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Coe. 1 . TJie gtiantities 2^35 2Sj^, 2^2 ai’s, resjjectivelj/, tJie cosines 
of the angles between tJie strained positions of the axes of (an, g), 

(y, ^), («, ®). _ 

Hence tlie lines through P which in the unstrained state of 
the body were parallel to the axes of reference are changed by 
strain into slightly oblique pairs of lines containing, respect- 
ively, angles equal to 

2 2 2 — 


Con. 2, The result at the end of Cor. 6 , Art. 359, easily follows 

from the value of cos 4/ in (l). For if ^ and also = > 

2 2 

the directions of the lines JPQi and JPQ^ are connected by the 
equation 

-f- Clt-^TL^, “h ^3 "b *b "b 

*b ^2 (^1 ^2 “b ^2 ^l) ~ ^9 

or (a^ + ^3 + ^2 n^) ^ + (^3 + % n^) ^2 + 

(^2^1 + + ^^1) ^^2 = ^9 

which shows that jPQx and PQ2 are conjugate diameters of the 
quadric ai^ + br}^ + oC^+2Ssir,+ 2s^vC+2s^Ci = 
k being any constant. 

Con. 3. The guaniiHea o + a, a + ^ are^ reajpectivelf/^ the 

areal dilatations^ that is^ the ratios of increase cf small areas to 
their original values in the planes of yz^ zx^ a?y. 

For, since all small areas near P in the plane yz are altered in 
the same ratio, to determine this ratio we may take a small 
rectangle with lengths m and n along JPy and JPz, The sides of 
this become (Cor. 1 , Art. 359) ( 1 +^) and (1 +<?) and, the 
cosine of the angle between them becoming s^^ the sine of this 
angle is 1 to the order of accuracy adopted. Hence the new 

area is (^1 d) (1 -i- c) mn, or mn~{-(b + c}mn; 

or if ^ and are the unstrained and strained areas 


A'— A 
A 


= 5 = areal dilatation. 


Similarly for dilatations in the other planes. 

o C 
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Coe. 4. The quaniity a-k-i + c is the cttOeal dilatation, that is, 
the ratio cf the increase any small volume at P to the unstrained 
magnitude of this volume. 

For, since all small volumes near P are increased in the same 
ratio, to determine this ratio we may take a small and rect- 
angular parallelepiped with edges m, n,j) along the axes Psb, Py, Pz. 
These edges hecome (l+«) m, (1+^) n, ( 1 +^) Pr respectively, 
and the sines of the angles between them are each 1, to the order 
adopted. Hence the strained volume is 

(1 +a)(l+6){l+e)mnp, or mnp + (a-^d + c)mnp ; 
so that if P and are the unstrained and strained volumes, 

— — = a + o-t-ff, 

Coe. 5 . We conclude’ at once that, whatever system of rect- 
angular lines is drawn through P, the sum, a + b + c, of the elonga- 
tions along them is constant. 

For, the ratio in which any volume is increased cannot depend 
on any particular set of axes of reference. This also follows from 
the value of € given in Art. 859 . 

863.] Transformation of Strain. Given the components of a 
strain with rference to one set of rectangular axes, to find the com- 
ponents of the same strum with, reference to any other set of 
rectangular axes. 

The components with reference to a set of axes, Px, Py, Pz, 

V • -L ^ ^ ^ r du du dv \ , 

being a, b, c, 2^3, 2#i, 2^3 Qor + j’ 

find them with reference to a set, Px', P^f, PiP, whose direction 
cosines are {I, m, n), (f, m', n'), il", m", n"), respectively. 

The value of is simply the elongation in the direction 

(J., m, nf Hence 

o' — aP + lm^ + e7fi + 2s^lm+2s-^mn-\-2s^nl, 

with exactly similar values of ¥ and <f. 

. . du' dv' . . , , , , 

-Again, -f- IS simply the cosine of the angle between the 

strained positions of the two lines Paf,Pf ; hence, by (2) of last Art., 
sf = all' + bmm' -h cn n ' ^3 (Im' + I'm) + s^ (mn' + m'n) 

+ s^{nl' + n't), 

with exactly similar values of sf and sf. 
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Two strains having reference to two distinct sets of axes 
are equivalent when each produces the other ; and either niay he 
substituted for the other. 

In particular, given the strain eomj)onents, e^, referred 
to the principal axes of the strain, we have for the components 
with reference to any system of rectangular axes the values 

a = + I" m" e^n'n'\ 

& = 4 - e^m'^ 4- ; # 2 = 6 ^ ll" 4- e^mm" 4 - 

c = «! 4. ^2 + ^3 ; H — + <®2 H 

863.3 The Strain ESUipsoid. It has been already proved 

(Cor. 6 , Art. 359 ) that a small sphere in the unstrained state of 
the body is converted by the strain into an ellipsoid. This 
latter surface is called the Strain JEUi2)»oid of the given strain. 
We here exhibit its deduction analytically. 

Let the point Q, (Fig. 290) be any point on a sphere of radius r 
and centre P. Then, Pa?, Py, P^r being axes of co-ordinates, 

4- -f ^ 

It is required to find the surface traced out by Q", the strained 
position of Q, as the latter varies on the surface of the sphere. 
The co-ordinates of Qf' being, as in Art. 358 , tj', we have 
by squaring and adding 

-2r,C'r-^=0. (1) 

which is a quadric, and necessarily an ellipsoid since a sphere 
must be strained into a closed surface. As we have been using 
V, C to denote running co-ordinates, we may without confusion 
write the equation of the strain ellipsoid 

(i - a) P + (i - 5) r?® + (^ - c) - 2 #3 ^ - 2 nC- 2 ^2 Cf 

_^r2 = 0. (2) 

364 .] Principal Axes and Principal Elongation of a Strain. 
The jorinci^al aases of a strain at any point P are those three rect- 
angular lines (Cor. 6, Art. 369 } which become by the strain the axes 
qf the strain ellipsoid j and since in general the direction of a 
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line is altered by the strain, the principal axes of the strain are, 
in general, rotated by the strain about the point P. 

T 7 ie principal elongations of a strain at any point P are the 
elongations along the principal aotes. We shall denote these by 

^ 3 * 

Cob.. If tie axes of co-ordinates at P are taken in tie direc- 
tions of tie axes of tie strain ellipsoid, tie quantities #2 j 
# 3 are all zero, as is evident from (2) of last Art., and tie equation 
of tiis ellipsoid will ie 

= o. («) 

365 . ] Pure Strain. A strain is said to be pure when the 
lines at P which become the axes of the strain ellipsoid are 
unaltered in their directions by the strain. 

366 . ] Conditions for a Pure Strain. If e is the elongation 
in the direction of any radius vector of the strain ellipsoid, we have 

p = r(l-l-6), 

where p is the length of this radius vector and r the radius of the 
sphere which hecomes by strain the strain ellipsoid. 

Hence if the axes of this ellipsoid are a, y, we have 

a = r(l + (Si), 

^ = r(l + «2), 
y = r (1 -+- <?3) 

Now if ?, m, n are the direction-cosines of any axis, we have 
(see Salmon’s Geometry of TJtree Dimensions, or ikost’s Solid 
Geometry) {\~.a)l~Ss.m-s^.n == XZ, ^ 

~-s^J+(^ — b)m—Sj^.n = Xm, I (l) 

—s^.Z — Si,m-h (^ — c)n — Xn, J 

the three values (X^, Xgs ^3) of ^ obtained from these equations 
being such that the equation of the ellipsoid referred to its own 
axes would he „a 

Xi^-i-X^y^-hX^c^ — — z= 0 . 

Hence Ai = ^ = |— A2 = ^-^2 5 = 

Therefore if e stands for any one of the principal elongations, 
^2) ^3> equations (1) become, for the direction of any aais, 
(a—e) Z+s^m+s^n ^ 0, \ 
s^Z+lb—e)m + Sin = 0, I 
s^Z+Sim + (a--€)n = 0. i 


( 2 ) 
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Now if ttere are three unrotated lines, they are given, hy 
equations (1), Art. 360 ; and if the same lines are determined hy 
(2), wo must have 

flu dv ^ dll d%o dv dw 

d^ das ’ dz dse dz ’ 

and the conditions for pure strain are that the displacements 
u, V, io satisfy the equations 

du dv dll dw dv dw . 

dy dx ^ dz dx ' dz dy ' 

These are the well-known conditions that the expression 

v,dx-\- vdy -^-wdz, 

in which «, w are fimetions of «?, y, should he the perfect 
differential of a single fiinetion, <f> (a?, y, z). When this function 
exists, i.e. when the strain is pure, it is called the Displaeenient 
Potential of the strain. 

Hence the components, A^, A??, AC, of the strain (given in 
Art. 358) become when the strain is pure 

= ^£+^3^ + ^2C, ) 

Aj? = + f (^) 

AC= + / 

i*e. the coefficient of 77 in is the same as the coefficient of £ 
in Atj, &e. ; and this is the distinguishing character of a pure 
strain. A pure strain is also called an irroiational strain. 

The values of the principal elongations of a strain are the 
roots of the cuhie equation 

^3, h — €, — 0} 

or 6® — ^ 

367.] Rotation and Strain proper. Evert/ atrain can, be reached 
into a pure strain and a rotation. By a rotation here is meant such 
a displacement as a rigid body undergoes in turning round an axis, 
and we propose to show that the general small displacement at 
any point P of a body, may be produced by two operations, viz. 
first holding fixed in directions the principal axes of the strain 
and straining the body to a certain extent, and then rotating it 
as a rigid body about a certain axis. 
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It iaB been shown (p. 104) that if a rigid body receives small 
angular displacements, toj, wg, wg, round three fixed reetangoilar 
axes, the displacements of the co-ordinates, 77 , Cj of any point 
in it are ^ ^ 

(Such a displacement has, of course, no displacement potential ; 
for if these displacements are denoted by «, v, w, we have 

^ ^ equal to — 2 Wg and not equal to zero.) 

(ifj cLq 

Now the component, A£, of the displacement of Q, along the 
aii8Pa.is(Art.s58) 

^ ^ - /(lu clv\ - rdu dws, . , rcl% dws ^ 

and to = + i (5; + 5) 1 + Ks - S) C+J (s - *) f 


-T a ^ s das^^'^ ydz doa^ ^ 

, /dv du\ 

Hence, with the same values of s^, s^, as beforci we have 
A. > * (i /An dw>. . , fdv dn\ ") 

A, = «,f + i, + a. c+ {l f- i (3^ - ^) q . 

A , /du dw\ 

Af=.,f+»., + .C+|4(j^-5),-i(33-^)f}- 

A comparison with (1) shows that the portions in brackets in 
these expressions denote rotations, as of a rigid body, about the 
axes through the small angles 

fdw dv~. ydu dw-^ , ^dv du^ 

= = = (2) 

which are equivalent to a rotation through + cog® 

about one line (p. 103); while the portions of Af, Atj, A^ out- 
side the brackets denote a pure strain by Art. 366. 

If the axes of reference^ Pa?, Py, are choseii in the direc- 
tions of the principal axes^ the strain portion of the displacement 
will be expressed by 

At; = ^gT;, A^ = <?g C» 

i. e. the strain is produced simply by multiplying the co-ordinates 
of every particle by the numbers 1-he^, l+<? 2 , l+fig. A simjple 
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elongation of a body in a direction perpendicular to any plane 
means the drawings out from the plane of every particle through 
a distance proportional to the perpendicular from the particle on 
the plane, so that those particles farthest from the plane in the 
natural state are most drawn away, but all in the same propor- 
tion to their original distances from it. 

By this Article we see that every email displacement at a point 
P can he prodtieed hy three successive simple elongations followed hy 
a rotation^ as of a rigid hody^ about an axis througJt P, 

The rotation part of the di^lacement in the neighbourhood of 
a point does not belong to the strain proper of the substance at 
the point. This rotation will frequently be called in the sequel 
the vortical rotation. 

368.] Significations of s^, ^3. Let the axes Px and Py 

become by strain Px'' and 
Py^\ Pig- ^94* (Of course it is 
supposed, as in Art. 358, that 
P is brought back to its ori- 
ginal position after the strain.) 

All particles in the plane of 
Px and Py originally are in 
the (different) plane of Pa?" 
and Py^' after the strain ; and 
if is a particle on the axis of y and AP a line parallel to 
Px^ the line of particles AB will become (Cor. 3, Art. 368) a 
line of particles A^'Bl^ parallel to Px^\ Let fall a perpendicular, 
Af^p^ from Af^ on Paf^. Then the particle {A!') which was at A 
has advanced in front of P parallel to the line Pccf' through the 
distance Pp. Now Pp — PAl' cos 2 PA " . ^^3 (Cor. 1, 

Art. 361) ; and PA^^ = (1 + i) PA ; therefore Pp = 2 (l + 5) ^3. P^ ; 



or, neglecting the product 


6s 3 y 

Pp 


2^3. 


Hence the quantity 2^3 is the rate (per unit of distance be- 
tween the two lines) at which particles on any line AB parallel 
to Px have slid beyond the corresponding particles on Px. 
Evidently it is also the rate at which sliding has taken place 
between particles on Py and lines parallel to Py. 

Or again, imagine a little parallelopiped at P having its edges 
along the lines Px^ Py^ Pz. Then 2^3 is the rate at which the 
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face parallel to that in the plane csz has slid in front of the latter ; 
or the rate at which the face parallel to the plane has slid in 
front of the face in the plane 

Similarly for the Talues of and . 

The effects of the separate components of strain in producing* 
deformation may he usefully studied hy finding the displaced 
positions of the various comers of the cube represented in Fig. 
2 ^ 8 , p. I 5 as given by the equations (4), p. 39 !• Thus^ if a alone 
exists, every point will be simply displaced parallel to Oos. If 
alone exists, the edge OA will not be moved ; the points C and H 
will move through equal small distances along CF and JSO ' ; 
while B and JD will be moved along BF and DC/. This cube is 
thus changed into an oblique parallelopiped. 

Def. When a plane is held fixed in a body and all planes in 
the body parallel to it are slid in the same direction and sense 
parallel to the fixed plane, each through a distance proportional 
to its distance from the fixed plane, the strain so produced is 
called a ahearing strain. 

The ratio of the distance through which any plane has slid to 
its distance from the fixed plane is called the amount of the shear. 
Hence the quantities 2^2s S7nall sJiears of the axes 

of (y, xr), (^, {x^ g) respectively^ at the point B. 

From Fig. 5^94 it is clear that the change in the cosine of the 
angle between any two lines at right angles in the natural state 
is the shear in their plane of lines parallel to either. 

369.] Shearing Strain. The two kinds of strain with which 
we are most concerned in the theory of Fla-^ticlty are Cubical 
Dilatation and Shearing Strain, We propose, therefore, to consider 
this latter more particularly here. 

Treating it first analytically, and confining om* attention to a 
shear, 2 ^ 3 , of the two rectangular lines Ox and Oy^ the elongation 
quadric would be 2 ^3 = 7^, 

the axes of co-ordinates being the lines Ox and Oy. 

But this equation denotes a hyperbola in the plane xy referred 
to its asymptotes ; and if we alter the axes of co-ordinates to the 
axes of the curve, the equation referred to them will be 

A comparison with the general equation of the elongation 
quadne shows that this equation denotes an elongation ^3 (half 
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the shear) of the body along one axis of the curve, accompanied 
by an elongation — ^3 (i.e. an equal comj)Te§BiorC} of the sub- 
stance along the other axis. 

Hence the shearing strain of a body can he produced hy a simple 
elongatioyi {equal to half the shear) along one line and a simple 
compression of equal amount along a perpendicular line. 

The same result is easily found also by considering the 
displaced positions of the various comers of the cube in Fig. 395, 
due to the shearing strain 2 si alone (shear 
of the axes y^ z)^ and given by equations 
(4), p. 391. 

These equations give for the displacements 
of any point b 

= 0, A?7 = A^= ; 

so that the points y, z will be displaced to 

z', through equal distances ; no point on w 
Poe will be displaced ; the points P, C will Kg. 295. 

come to -S' C', such that — rr', 

CC' = y ^ ; finally, the points I will be displaced to A\ I' 
along the diagonals PA and a?/, respectively, the lines A! and 
2/ Af being parallel to P/ and P^', so that the squares zPy A and 
Poe CP become lozenges by the strain, and the cube is altered 
into an oblique parallelopiped. 

The angle of PjT — ^ — 2 ; the diagonal zy is shortened into 

£t 

a'y', while the diagonal PA is elongated into PA'. If / = the 
length of an edge of the cube, 

s'/ = I (1 -5i> -v/F, and PA' = I «i) Vi- 



The squares zPx^ AyC, and all sections parallel to them 
remain squai’es, and are therefore quite undistorted ; and the 
length of every line in these planes remains unaltered. The 
same is true of all planes parallel to xPy. Hence the shearing 
strain could be replaced by a strain in which every line near P 
parallel to the diagonal zy is compressed, and every line near P 
parallel to oel is elongated, the amount of the compression and of 
the elongation being 

The axes of the elongation quadric, 2«i(y® — belong- 
ing to this strain are the internal and external bisectors of the 
angle zPy, together with Poe. 
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We hare been considering small displacements ; bnt let ns 
now consider an elongation o£ any amount along a line (?«?, and 

an equal compression 
along a perpendicular 
Oy (Kg. 396). Sup- 
pose that all lines in 
the body parallel to Oao 
are increased in the 
ratio a : 1, and that all 
lines parallel to Oy are 
diminished in the ratio 
1 : a ; and consider dis- 
placements in the plane 
asy. There will, of course, 
be similar displacements 
in all planes parallel to say. The displacement of the point O 
may be impressed in reversed direction on aU points, so that 
O may be considered as at rest. 

Draw OA, of any length, making the aaxgleAOai = tan“^a. 
Prom A let fall An, perpendicular to Oy. Then Am becomes 
elongated by the strain parallel to Ose into a . An ; but 
a . An =. nO\ therefore by this strain A is drawn out to a, Aa 
being parallel to Oa?, and a a point on the bisector, of the 
angle xOy. Prom a draw am perpendicular to Ox. Then by 

the strain parallel to Oy, am becomes shortened into • Now 

a 

if we draw OA! mating with Ox an angle equal to AOy, this line 

will meet am in a point. A', such that A'm = — . Hence after 

a 

the two strains A will come to A! ; and we see that OA! is equal 
in lengtJi to OA, and that they are hath equally inclined to the 
bisector of the angle xOy. 

In the same way if OB be drawn mating ABOx'= tan'^a, 
the length of OB will be unaltered, the point B will come to B', 
and the lines OB and OB' are equally inclined to the bisector of 
the angle s/ Oy. Also OA is perpendicular to OW. Hence since 
parallel lines are all altered in the same ratio, all lines parallel to 
OA are unaltered in length, and all lines parallel to OB are 
unaltered in length. 

Imagine a plane through OA perpendicular to the plane of the 
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paper, and let any enrve whatever be traced out in this plane. 
The curve will i*emain perfectly undistorted after the strain. 
For, all lines perpendicular to the plane of the paper obviously 
remain so and are unaltered in length, and all lines parallel to 
the plane of the paper remain parallel to this plane, while of 
these latter those which are parallel to OA remain unaltered in 
length. Hence ordinates and abscissae of the above-named curve 
parallel to OA and to a normal to the plane of the paper remain 
perpendicular to each other and unaltered in length. The curve, 
therefore, as regards magnitude and shape remains exactly as it 
was; its plane only is altered (to the plane through OA' per- 
pendicular to the paper). 

It follows, of course, that all linea, whatever he their directions, 
in the plane through OA perpendicular to the paper remain un- 
altered in length. 

Similarly all lines in the plane through 0 £ and the normal 
to the paper remain unaltered in magnitude ; and all figures in 
this plane also remain undistorted. 

The planes through the normal to the paper and the lines OA 
and OB are called the planes of no distortion. 

Suppose that we impress on the body a common motion of 
rotation about the normal to the paper at O so as to bring Oj:il 
into coincidence with OA. This motion will, of course, be un- 
accompanied by any strain. Then OJBl will come to OB", 
and jBjB" is perpendicular to OBI and parallel to OA, as is 
very easily seen. 

Draw BQ, parallel to OA. Then since the length of BQ, 
remains unaltered, Q will come to Q", a point such that 
B"Q,"= BQ. Hence all particles in the line BQ are slid 
parallel to AO through a space BB". Now if J9 is the length of 
the perpendicular from B on OA, 

BB" ^ _1 
P “ * 

as is easily found. 

Consequently in this strain the undistorted plane OA is held 
fased, every plane, BQ, parallel to it is slid parallel to it through a 
distance proportional to the perpendicular distance between BQ and 
OA ; and this is the usual way of representing a shearing strain. 

Of course the strain may otherwise be produced (neglecting 
the effect of mere rotation common to all points) by holding fast 
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tlie otTier undistorted plane, OB, and sliding all planes parallel 
to it. 

The plane {pei/) perpendicular to the two planes of no distortion 
is called the plane of the shear % and the lines ( Ox and Of) which 
bisect, in the plane of the shear, the angles between the planes 
of no distortion are called the axes cf the shear. 

Since a sphere described about O as centre becomes an ellip- 
soid, and since there are two sections of an ellipsoid wbich are 
circles, the planes of these sections must be OJ^ and O^, the 
strained positions of the planes of no distortion. 

The quantity a — which is the fractional sliding per unit 

OL 

of distance between the parallel planes is called the amount cf the 
shear. 

If the strain is small, a = 1 + «, where # is a small quan- 
tity; and i = 1 — s, nearly, so that the amount of the shear 

CL 

— (l — #) = 2#, which agrees with th.e analytical resrdt 
as the beginning of this Article. 

The expression for the displacement in a shearing strain can 
be simplified by taking the fitxed plane as that of xy and the axis 
of a? in the direction of the sliding. Then 

V, = 2,sy, V = 0, to = 0 ; 

so that a shear is a rotational strain. 

870.] Biaxal Reduction of Strain. We have shown in Art. 
867 that the strain proper (i.e. neglecting the rigid-body- 
rotation) at any point is always producible by three simple 
elongations, or stretches, e^, e^, e^. We shall now prove that in 
all cases of strain the strain proper at a point can be expressed 
with reference to two axes *. 

The strain at any point can he produced hy a simple elongation 
parallel to one line accompanied hy a contraction round another. 

At any point, P, in the body draw the three principal axes, 
Pflj, By, JPs, of the strain, and also any line PL, whose direction- 
cosines with reference to the axes are I, m, n. Consider the 
eflfect of a simple elongation, a, parallel to PL. 

If f], Q are the co-ordinates of a point Q, near P, with 

* TMa reduetioii of straon ■was published by the Author in TJie E l/ucahiondL 
Times. 
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reference to P, the perpendicular from Q on the plane through P 
at right angles to PL is I ^+mrj -^n^. Hence by the stretch, Q 
is dravm out from this plane through a distance a{l$+mri + nQ\ 
and the component of this displacement parallel to Px is 
a 7(^£+*«77 + «C) 5 ’^ith similar components parallel to the other 
axes. 

At P draw any other line, PL', whose direetion-cosines ai’O 
V, trt', 71 ', and consider the effect of a contraction, p, or squeeze, 
of the substance round it. The point Q, is to be displaced along 
the perpendicular, QM, from Q on PL' by an amount equal to 
yS . 0,21. Now the projection of 0^ along Px = projection of 
jPQ — projection of P2I, and this = ^ — I' (I' ^ + + C)- 

Hence, adding the two strains together, we obtain 

A£= al{l^ + 7n,ri + 7iO—^l'{^ i +-7n' rj + n' 0 + ^ 
which is to be identical with if the proposed reduction is 
possible. 

We have thus the equations 

aP — + aim — fiPm' = 0, 

arrP — y3«»''®+y3= e^', amTi — 0, 
aTp — ^7i'^ +^=^ 3 ; ciTil — ^n'l' = 0 . 

The first column gives a4-2y3 = «i + e 2 +® 3 * Suppose 

> ^2 > . 

To satisfy the second column, assume m — 0, which 

requires both PL and PL' to lie in the plane, xz, of the greatest 
and least elori<ia{i<)n'. If they naake angles ^ and with Px, 
we have /3 = e^, a = + — e^, and 

a sin 2<p sin 2 cji', 
a cos 2 ^ — j3cos2^''= e^ — e^, 

which show that 2 4> and 2 4>' sxe the base angles of a triangle 
whose two sides and base are proportional to ^1 + ^ 3 — 

(fj — %, respectively. 

871.] Traction and Torsion. Suppose a cylindrical bar of 
an isotropic body to have its base held fixed while the bar is 
pulled in the direction of its length. Then each particle of the 
bar will be displaced in a direction parallel to the axis through a 
distance proportional to the natural distance of the particle from 
the fixed base ; and in addition, the particle will be displaced 
towards the axis through a distance proportional to its natural 
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distance &om tile axis. That is, at each point there will be 
uniform elongation and uniform contraction. This will be 
proved in the last section of this chapter. Hence if the axis of 
the bar is taken as that of z, and the axes of a? and y are in the 
plane of the fixed base. 


u = — ax, V = — ay, w ■=■ cz 


will express the displacements of any point, the quantities a and 
e being^ constant throughout the bar. This is the ease of Traction. 
Suppose that, the base being stiU held fixed, the free extremity 
is twisted round through any angle (measured by the angle 
through which any diameter of the section revolves) ; then every 
other normal section of the bar will turn through an angle pro- 
portional to the distance, z, of this section from the fixed base. 

If 7 = length of bar, a = angle through which its free end is 
twisted, every point in the section considered will be twisted 

through an angle a j • Hence the displacements of a point x, y 

in this section are (the twisting taking place from axis of x 
towards axis of y') 


azy 


azx 

V = 


10 = 0 . 


This strain is called Torsion. 

873.] Iiines of Plow and 'Vortex Iiiues. Just as a Liine of 
Torce has been defined (p. 316) as a curve at every point of 
which the resultant force of attraction of a system is directed 
along the tangent, so a JOine of Flow is defibned to be a curve at 
every point of which the resultant displacement of the particle 
existing there is directed along the tangent. 

Again, we have seen that the displacement at any point can 
be produced by a pure strain together with a rotation round an 
axis through the point. A curve such that at every point of it 
the rotation corresponding to that point takes place round the 
tangent is called a Vortex Line. 

In analogy with a Tube of Force, we have a Tnie of Flow. 
If through points constituting the contour of any area we draw 
Hines of How, these lines form a surface called a Tube of Flow. 
Similarly, if through the points constituting the contour of any 
area we draw V ortex Hines, these lines will make a surface which 
may be called a Vortex Tube. 
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"When the normal section of the Vortex Tube is everrvrhero 
veiy small, it is called a Vortex Filament. Such a filament, AB^ 
is represented in Fig. 397 . 

373.] Sguipotential Surfaces. When the ^ 

strain at every point is irrotational, the quan- 
tity xidx + vdy -^-lodz is a perfect differential of Xls/ 

a function ^ (a?, y, c). Describe in the body a /Cy 

series of surfaces the equation of any one of 1 

,/>(»,y,*)=C. (1) 

Then giving C a series of different values 
we shall have a series of surfaces, exactly 
analogous to the equipotential surfaces of an attracting mass ; 
and these equipotential surfaces of strain will be related to the 
lines of flow exactly as the equipotential surfaces of attraction 
are to the lines of force; that isj at every point the line of 
flow is perpendicular to the equipotential surfiice. Pox, the 
direction-cosines of the normal to the surface (1) at any point 

jgf) are proi)ortional to i.e- to w. But 

being the components of the displacement, are of course pro- 
portional to the direction-cosines of the line of flow. Therefore, &c. 
The potential function of any small strain being we see 
/7 th 

that is the displacement parallel to the axis of cc ; and since 

the axis of £o may be in any direction, the displacement in any 
direction is the rate of variation^ per unit qf lengthy of potential i?i 
this direction. 

It follows that the resultant displacement (which is perpen- 

T * 

dicular to the surface <(> = C) is where n denotes length 

measTored along the normal to the surface, and the displacement 
is measured in the same sense as n. 

Let two very close equipotential surfaces, </> — Cg, be 

described. Denote these by and Then at all points on 

the resultant displacement is inversely proportional to the 
normal distance at this point between the surfaces and <p.j. 
Por, if at any point on the surface <px the normal distance 

between it and displacement is or — — * 


von II. 
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But for all points considered <l> 2 ^<Pi = ^ 2 — ^ constant ; 
tlierefore the displacement varies inversely as A^* 

374.] Circulation. Suppose any curve, to be traced out 
in the body, and let the displacement of each particle, jP, on the 
curve between A. and JS be resolved along the tangent to the 
curve at JP (the resolution taking place between A and ^ in a 
sense opposite to ihat of watch-hand rotation) ; then the sum 
obtained between A and JS by multiplying this resolved part of 
displacement by the element, ds, of the curve at P and adding 
all such products is called the drculation between A and B. 
Hence, by definition, the circulation from B to A is equal and 
opposite to the circulation from Ato B, 

The components of the displacement parallel to the axes 
being, as before, v, and the direction-cosines of the tangent 

to the curve at P being ^ ^ ^ ^ circulation is 

the integral being taken from A to B. 

Supposing that there is no rotation^ or, in other words, that 
there is a displacement potential which has a value at A and 
^2 -^5 Ijbe circulation from A to B is (p^ — 5 therefore 

depends merely on the co-ordinates of A and B and not at all 
on the curve between them along which it is taken. 

If the curve is closed, B coincides with A, and the circulation 
is zero, it being stiU supposed that the strain is irrotational. If 
A and B are any two points on an equipotential surface, the 
circulation along any path from one to the other is zero. 

We now proceed to consider the case in 
which rotation exists, and to prove the 
following fundamental theorem : — 

The circulatio7i round any small plane 
curve described round ang pointy P, in the 
body is equal to twice the product of the 
area of the curve a7id the component of ro^ 
tation at P perpendicular to the plane of 
the curve. 

Let Q (Fig. 29 8 ) be any point on the small curve whose plane 
is taken as that of oeg ; denote the components of the displace- 
ment of P by UyVyW\ and the co-ordinates of Q with reference 
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to P by 77. Then the displacements of Q parallel to the axes 


du 


, ^ dv dv 


. ^(Iw dto 


and tile component of these along the tangent at Q is 

When this is multiplied by ds and integrated, we shall have 

f • du 

(since ^ constant for all points on the curve) 


tij'di+vfdr] + ^ J'idS+^ f y\dri^^ f^dri^^ f^d^, 

of which all the integrals except the 'last two vanish^ since the 
curve is closed. Now f^di] = area of curve = A ; and f-qd^ 
= — A^ since the two integrations are carried round at the same 

time fi'om to y. Hence the circulation = A (— — 

^dx 

= 2 ^ . C03, 


(p. 392) C 03 being the rotation round axis of z at P, i. e. 
perpendicular to the plane of the curve. 

Suppose that any surfaces plane or 
curved, bounded by any curve, ABGD 
(Fig. 299 ), is traced out in the body 
and that at each point on this surface 
we take the component of rotation 
round the normal to the surface, 
multiply this component by the ele- 
ment of superficial area at the point, 
and take the sum of all such products. 

This sum is called the eurface^inteffral 
of normal rotation. The normal must- 
be supposed to be drawn away from the same side of the surface 
at every point, and the rotation is supposed to take place oppo- 
site to that of the hands of a watch held so that the normal 
passes up through its face. 

It is very easy to prove that this suTfaee-^integral of rotation 
equal to one half the circulation round the edge^ ABCJ), of the 
surface. For, let the surface be broken up into an indefinitely 
great number of little plane aims. Then the sum of the eircu- 

D d 


B 



Fig 299. 
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lations round these areas is twice the surface integral of rotation 
(by what has just been proved). But the circulations in the 
common portions of every two contiguous areas are directly 
opposed, and therefore mutually destructive, as is seen by 
drawing any two such little areas, a and apart ; hence the 
circulation exists only along lines which do not form common 
parts of contiguous areas, i.e. along the edge which bounds the 
surface. 

If the surface has no bounding edge, i.e. if it is a closed 
surface, the surface-integral of rotation over it is zero. 

If the surface, without being closed, is such that at every 
point of it the rotation takes place about a tangent line to the 
surface, the circulation round its bounding edge is zero. Such 
a surface is that of a vortex filament (Fig. i^97) 5 
or that represented in Fig. 300, which consists of 
a vortex tube whose ends are any two irregular 
curves whatever. The sum of the circulations 
round the terminal sections and Tl of this tube, 
estimated in the cyclical order indicated round the 
contour in Fig. 299, is zero, i.e. the circulations round 
any two sections whatever of a vorteoc tube are equal ; 
or, in other words, the circulation round any section, normal or 
oblique, plane or tortuous, of a vortex tube is constant. 



Fig. 300. 


ExAMPIiES. 

1? Prove analytically *that the shear of any two rectangular lines 
intersecting at any point is equal to the difference between the 
elongations along the internal and external bisectors of the angle 
between them. 

Let the axes of co-ordinafces be the principal axes of the strain at 
the point. Then the value of a given in equation (2), Art. 361, becomes 
8 =: 4- e^mm^ -f- (a) 

the direction-cosines of the lines bmng {I, m, n) and {V^ m', and 
the shear 25. Wow the direction-cosines of one bisector are Z — Z', 
m — each divided by the square root of the sum of the 
squares of these quantities, i.e. by a/ 2, since the lines are rectan- 
gular; and the direction-cosines of the other bisector are Z-fZ', 

each divided by a/ 2. Let e and ^ be the elongations 
along these bisectors. Then, by Art. 369, 

2 e = (Z — Z') 2 -f- 02 (^ — ra'f + e^{n~-~ nf )\ 

2 €'=fii(Z -I- 4- ^2 (nz 4- rnff 4- 4- ^0^ 5 
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therefore e' — € = 2 {e^lV + e^mm^ + e^nn^\ 

or €'—€ = 25, 

which proves the proposition. 

2. Find the pair of rectangular lines in a given plane for which the 
shear is greatest. 

In any plane the elongation is greatest along one axis of the conic 
in which this plane cuts the F’orgation Q -.-.d^ic, and least along the 
other. Therefore the differi o‘ i u along two rectangular 

lines is greatest for this pair; and therefore, by last example, the 
shear of the two rectangular lines of whose angle these axes are the 
external and internal bisectors is greatest. 

Hence the shear in a given jplane is greatest for two lines making 

77 

angles of — ^oith the axes of the conic in which the given ^lane cuts the 
EloTigation Quadric. 

The magnitude of the shear for any two rectangular lines in the 
plane is easily found and represented by a curve. 

Let the axes of a? and y he taken in the given plane and coincident 
with the axes of the section of the Elongation Quadric in the plane. 
Then s^ must = 0 for these axes. Also let one of two lines along 
which we wish to find the shear make an angle 0 with the axis of a?. 
Then in the expression for s (Art. 361) we have = cos 0, = sin 0, 

/g = — sin 0 , = cos 0 ^ n^^^n^zzz 0 ; therefore 

s = -I (6 — a) sin 2 0, 

or 2s = (6 — a)sin 20 = shear, 

which of course shows that the shear is a maximum along lines 
bisecting the angles between the axes of the section. The curve 
whose polar equation is r = (h — a) sin 2 0 consists of four loops, one 
in each quadrant, and its radius-vector gives the shear for any 

directions, denoted by 0 and ^ + 0. 

2 

It follows that the two rectangular lines whose shear is absolutely 
the greatest at a point in the body are those in the plane of the 
greatest and least axes of the Elongation Quadric (or of the Strain 

77 

Ellipsoid) and making angles of ^ with them, and that their shear is 
— C3, if we assume Cg, to be in descending order of magnitude. 

3. Represent the shears of all pairs of rectangular lines obtained by 
taking a given line and all those at right angles to it at a given 
point. 

Let the point 0 (Fig, 240, p. 37) be the point in the strained body 
through which the pairs of rectangular lines are drawn ; OP, OA, 
represent the principal axes of the strain at O ; let OL be the 
given invariable line with which any variable line, OM (not drawn in 
the figure) at right angles 01 / is to be associated ; draw the arc EL, 
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and produce it to cut PA in ; let LN be produced to It so that 

'TT 

LR — 2 f Q-t JS draw a great circle, RJHj perpendicular to IJR ; then the 

variable line OM is always somewhere in the plane of this great circle. 
Let the position of the given line OL be defined by the angles ZL 
(= G) and PN {= and let the variable angle RM be x* Then 
using the value of s given in (a) example 1, and ‘'*'1 for the 

direction-cosines /, I' y See., of the lines OL and uM tneir values in 
terms of d, <#>, X> easily find 

2« = («jCOs^<^ 4*^2 sin2<#) — C 3 ) sin 25.cosx 

— (fii — ^ 2 ) 2<^ sin 0 , sin x? 

which can be written in the form 

2 5 = Xcos(x+a)- (1) 

If e^>e^>e^y and we pxit d^= = e^—e^y we 

have K = sin d d^^sin® 2 ^ -4 + <^2 + ^ ^3 

, df, sin 2 <f> 

tan a = ; — — —rr • 

(a^ + C &2 + cos d 

Equation (1) gives at once a graphic method of representing the 
shear by means of the lengths of chords of a circle whose diameter = JP. 

4. If Ky fly V are the direction-cosines of any plane, and 2 s the 
maximum shear of lines in the plane, show that 

45^ = (^2 -f 63 X® 4 63 4 e ^ y ? 4^4622^®)® — 4 4 e ^ e ^ y ? 4 e ^ e ^ v ^)- 

5- Prove that a simple elongation in any direction is equivalent to 
a uniform cubical dilatation together with two shears, each having the 
given dii'ection for one axis, the other axes being at right angles to it 
and to each other. 

Consider a cube whose three edges at the point O are Ocr, Oy, Oz, 
and suppose the given simple elongation, e, to tahe place along Ox. 
We tnay consider this as |■€4|^c4^€ along Ox, and we may suppose 
an elon^tion -J € along Oy together with an elongation — -J e (or a 
contraction) in the sense of yO ; and similarly ^ e and — ^6 in Oz. 
Now ^ € along Ox, Oy, and Oz (and of course along all lines parallel to 
these) constitutes (p. 388) a cubical dilatation € ; while ^ € along Ox 
and — along Oy constitute (Art. 369) a shear, whose amount is -i-e. 
Therefore, Sco. ^ 

6. Resolve a simple elongation c in a given direction into its 
components with reference to three rectangular axes. 

Atis. If the direction-cosines of the direction of elongation with 
reference to the three axes are I, m, 71, the elongations and shears to 
which e is equivalent are 

€m% ewc®, 2 elm, 2e7rm, 2 enl. 

^ ’I? C the co-ordinates of any point before strain, the 

length of the perpendicular from this point on the plane through the 
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origin perpenoicuiar to the direction (?, m, n) is and 

the point (f, 77, Q is drawn out along this perpendicular through a 
distance + projection of this distance along the 

axis of X is el (Zf d-w^r7^-7^^ ; hence the strained co-ordinates 
^'3 O3 are 

+ 77+-6m(Zf-hW7-77 +»»0> 

^+6«(/^+W»?+toO* 

Comparing these values of t}', C' with those given at p. 392, 
we see that 

eZ®=a, em® = 6, ew*® = <?, 6Zm = ^3, €7/171 = 53^, €nZ=s^, 
which are the required components of the elongation with reference 
to the axes. 

7. Find the condition that, in the general small strain, there should 
be two planes of no elongation. 

^33 ^2 j 

Ans* ^3, &, I = 0, Hence one of the principal elongations 

^23 ^19 ^ 

must be zero (see p. 391). 

8. Given two small strains, 

(ct, S, Of 2^1, 25*2, 2^3), (^€1 , h f c f 2aj^, 252 , 

find the resulting elongation quadric and strain ellipsoid* 

Atis* In the previous equations of these surfaces put a-ba' for 
a, &t., -f s/ for ^3 , &c, 

9. Resolve a shear, 25, of two given rectangular, lines into its 
components along three given rectangular axes. 

Ana. If the direction-cosines of the two given lines with 
reference to the given axes are (Z, m, 72), (Z', m', 72'), the com- 
ponents are 

2slVf 2smm'f 257^7^', 28{lm' + Vm)f 2s{m7/ + 7n^n)f 2s{nZ'^nH). 

10. Find the conditions that a strain whose components with 
reference to three given rectangular axes are given should be equiva- 
lent to a shear. 

Ana. 53, b, = 0 and et-l-Sd- c = 0. 

^23 ^ 

The fii-st of these expresses that the product of the three principal 
elongations is zero, and the second that their sum (the cubical dila- 
tation) is zero. Hence the principal elongations are of the forms 
5, — e, 0. 

11. Find the Vortex Lines in the case of Torsion. 

Ana* The rotations at any point are 

ax ay 

®i~ — «>a 21' “®~ 


az 
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Hence the diffex'ential equations of the Vortex Lines are 

dco dy dz 

cc y 2a! 

The Vortex Lines are therefore the intersections of - = and 

£C 

= Cg- The vortex line at any point lies in the plane throngh this 
point and the axis about which the torsion takes place. 

12. When the small strain (<x, 6, c, 2^^, 252 ji is equivalent to a 
shear, find the magnitude of the shear. 

If 2a is the shear, V To 
get this equate the components in example 9 to a, 6, c, 2^3, .... 
Squaring and adding the last three, we have 

therefore the rest follows from the first three. 

13. Prove that torsion is equivalent to shear at each point, and find 
its amount. 

Ana, Let F be the point considered, FO the perpendicular 
(of length r) from F on the axis of torsion, and let the strain be 

expressed as in Art. 371; then the amount of the shear is — » and 

the strain is a shear of the line drawn through F parallel to the^axis 
of torsion and a line perpendicular to this one and to FO. 

14. Find the areal dilatation on a plane the direction-cosines of 
whose normal are Z, m, n. 

Ans. a ■+ 6 + c — (a7* + Jwi® + cm? + 2 Ims^ 4- 2 -H 2 'rd8^. 


Sectioit II. 

Analysis of Stresses. 

375.] Intensity of a Stress. If a force whose mag^nitude is 
F acts over an area 8 in such a way that there is all over the 
area the same force on the same amount of area, the force is said 
to be. 'li/nifoTTrily distributed over the area ; and the intensity of 

j. 

force on the area is i.e. the rate at which the force is 

distributed per unit of area. Thus the atmospheric pressure on 
any area at the surface of the earth is roughly 15 lbs. wei2;‘ht on 
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every square inch, and if the unit of force is a pound weig^ht and 
the unit of length an inch, the intensity of atmospheric pressure 
is represented hy the number 15. 

If force acts over an area in such a way that there is not the 
same amount exerted on the same area everywhere, the distri- 
bution is not uniform ; and in this ease we can speak only of the 
intensity of force at each partictilar pobit. If about any point we 
describe a very small area, d8^ on which we may assume the 
distribution of force to be constant, and if dF is the amount of 

dF 

force on it, the intensity of force at the point selected is -rs- 

aij 

An instance of this occurs when the area pressed is any non- 
horizontal area in a heavy liquid. The intensity of pressure at 
points in the upper part of the area is less than the intensity at 
points in the lower part. 

876.] Stress at a Point. At any point, P, of the body 
consider a small plane surface of area dS and any position. This 
may he regarded as separating the part (A) of the body at one 
side of it from the part (J3) at the other side. Then the 
particles in this element plane, when the body is strained in 
any manner, are subject to certain forces proceeding from the 
particles at the side {A) and resulting from the elongation or 
contraction of the natural distances. The resultant of these 
forces is called the stress on the side {A) of the element plane. 

The particles in the element plane are also subject to forces 
proceeding from particles at the side (P) of the plane ; and the 
resultant of these latter is, of course, a stress equal and opposite 
to the first-mentioned stress. 

The resultant stress (on either side of the element plane) 
divided by the area, dS, is the intensity of stress on the plane ; 
and the resultant stress may be either normal to the plane, 
oblique to it, or in it. 

If at the same point JP we consider a small plane surface of 
the same area as before, but of different position, the resultant 
stress on it will, generally speaking, be different both in magni- 
tude and in direction from the previous stress. In the case of a 
perfect fluid body the magnitude of the stress is constant and its 
direction is normal to the element plane, whatever be the 
position of the latter at the point P. 

Hence in the case of a strained body the term ‘stress at a 
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point ’ lias no definite meaning until we specify the element 
plane on which the stress acts, 

877.] lEqiiilibrinm of an elementary Parallelopiped. At 
any point, P (Fig, 295 * p* 395), whose co-ordinates with reference 
to three rectangular axes are (a?, y, let a very small 

rectangular parallelopiped, P xyzIC^ of the substance be separated 
in imagination from the rest of the body by means of element 
planes perpendicular to the fixed axes. We may then, if we 
actually produce on the faces of this element the stresses which 
are produced on them by the neighbouring portions of the body, 
consider the equilibrium of the element apart from the re- 
mainder*. 

The resultant stress on any face, zPy^ may be considered as 
acting at the middle point of the face. Let this stress per unit 
area he resolved into three components, JPxz^ parallel to 

the axes, and in the negatwe senses of these axes. In the 
suffixes the first letter indicates the axis to which the face is 
perpendicular, and the second the axis parallel to which the com- 
ponent acts. Let the intensities of the stress components on the 
face zPx be Pyx^Pyy^Pyzy of wMch the second is a normal 
tension, these components being also in the negative senses of 
the axes. Let the components of stress intensity for the face 
xPy be similarly PzxyPzyyP%zi i^he negative senses of the axes. 

At the middle points of the opposite faces of the parallelopiped 
the stress components will, of course, be in the positive senses of 
the axes. Thus the normal stresses on the faces are all tractione^ 
so that if in any case they are really pressures (as in perfect 
fluids) they are to he considered negative. The oblique com- 
ponents, &c., are eJiearing stresses. 

Let the lengths of the edges of the parallelopiped be dx^ dy^ 
dz. Then these stress components are aU functions of the position 
of Py i. e. each of them is some function of (a?, y, z). And the 
co-ordinates of the point x in the figure are (x -f- dxy y, z) ; so that 
i^Pxx= f(^y yy ^)i the p^ for the face JBxCI is f(x-{-dXy y, z)y le. 

* In considering* tlic equilibrium of an element of a fluid body it is customary 
to say that we consider it as soVidifiedf and acted on by the stresses (pressures) 
which the fluid exerts on its^ surface. This solidification isj however, wholly 
imnecessary and misleading-— if, indeed, it is not actually wrong. The element 
w'hile regarded as forming part of the body is not solidified, but is kept in its 
condition by the very forces which, by supposition, are produced on it by other 
means. If these forces were by themselves suflicient in the one case, they must 
be so in the other, without the aid of solidification. 
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djo 

it ]3 + neglecting {dxf. See. This component is, as 

said, directed in the sense JPas. Hence the components of in- 
tensity of stress on SxCI are 

dx dx dx ^ ^ 

Similarly for the components of intensity of stress on the 
other faces. To get the whole amount of stress in any direction 
on any face, the intensity in this direction must, of course, be 
multiplied by the area of the face. Let us calculate the whole 
amount of stress parallel to Px exerted on the parallelepiped. 
The face gP^ will contribute x dydz, in the negative direction, 
while the opposite face, BxOl, will contribute 

and the sum of these is x dcoflydz. The face zPx will give 

a stress jOy^^ X dzdx parallel to Px, and the opposite face will 

give + dzdx ; and the sum of these is . dxdf/dz ; 

similarly, the faces xPy and BzA wiU give ^^^^^.dxdydz. Hence 

the whole stress force acting on the element in the direction 

Px is dxdydz. Some external force (gravity, 

or other) may also act on each element of the body. Such a 
force will always be proportional to the quantity of matter in 
the element. Suppose p to he density of the body at P\ then, 
approximately, the quantity of matter in the parallelepiped is 
pdxdydz. Let the components of the external force which is 
felt at P along the axes of x, y, z be X, 7, X, per unit of mass. 
Then the component of the external force along Px exerted on 
the clement is pXdxdydz. Equating to zero the sum of the 
components along Px of all forces exerted on the element, we 

dy ‘ dz 
dpvv ^ ^ 


»y 


dx 

dp^ 

dx 

dx 


+ % + pX=0. 


'VV t 

dp 

dp 


dg 

djPm, 

dz 


+pr= 0, 

^ p2j = 0 , 


Similarly, 


(1) 
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the last two equations being obtained by resolving ferries along 
the axes of y and 

In a perfect fluid the shearing intensities are zero, and, by a 
fundamental result for the stress of every strained body, which 
will be presently given, the normal intensities are of equal 
amount for all planes at jP ; so that = Ppy — each being 
a pressure^ equal to -p. 

Fox SiJiy tind of Ijody W6 obtain anotliox important set of 
et^uations by expressing tbe equilibiinm of tbe wiom&nis of tbe 
forces acting on the parallelopiped. For example, take moments 
about the line joining the middle points of the opposite faces zPy 
and BxC. The external force* acting on the parallelopiped may 
be considered to act at its middle point ; it will therefore con- 
tribute nothing to the moments about the axis chosen. Neither 
will the stresses on these faces themselves, since these stresses 
act at the middle points of the faces. Of the stresses on the 
faces zBx and AyC the components x dxdz and 

which are parallel to Bz, will alone contribute moments. The 
moment of the first is Pygi<dxdz'x~, ox ^Py^dacdydz, and the 

A 

moment (in the same sense) of the second is 

or \py,dxdydz, neglecting the term dx {dyf dz. The sum of these 
moments is Py^dxdy dz. 

Ag^ain, of the stresses on the &ces xPy and BzA -\dsxQ com- 
ponents, p^yX.dxdy and (pgy+^^ .dz'^ dxdy will alone con- 

* It is important for the student to distinguish two species of external force 
aci^g on any body. There may be external forces which act only particular 
points on its surface — aa, for example, when a beam rests against the ground and 
against a wall, the reactions of the ground and wall — ^and there may be external 
forces which affect e'cery element inside the body — as, in the same case, the 
attraction of the earth which produces a force (the weight) on each element of the 
b e a m .. The latter are called continuous ^ or hodily^ forces. Thus a strained body 
may be affected by both — the above beam, if slightly flexible, will be bent. The 
forces (per unit of mass), JT, Y", Zy in equations (1) belong exclusively to the 
second kind. Forces of the first kind do not enter into these equations ; they 
are like the terminal tensions of a string, and are required for determining the 
values of constants which occur in the integrals of the differential eo nations (1) 
of equilibrium. \ j 
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tribute; and the sum of their moments is which U 

obviously in the sense opposite to that of the previous moment. 

Hence equating the sum of these moments to zero, 

l^yz ~ Pzy* \ 

Similarly, > (2) 

jPxy “ Pj/xi 

which are obtained by taking moments about the lines joining 
the middle points of the other pairs of opposite faces. 

The sfaress (per unit of area) on the face JsPy can be resolved 
into two, viz. one normal to the face and the other in the face. 
The first is and the second (which is the resultant shearing 
force intensity on the face) is ^jp^xy“^ 2 ^xz- Equations (2) ob- 
viously assert that if we take any two element planes at right 
angles to each other at any point of the body, the comjiOdvni along 
the normal to the second of the stress jper miit area on the frst is 
equal to the component along the ^lormal to the first of the stress 
per miit area on the second. We shall now see that this very 
important result is true for two element planes inclined at any 
angle to each other. 

To save a multiplicity of symbols, we shall (with Lame) use 
the following notation : — 

Pxx “ 5 Pyv “ "^^2 5 Pzz ~ 

JPzy ^ Pyz “ 5 Pzx Prz “ ^2 ? J?xy “ l^yx ^ ^S* 

Kg. 301 represents these component intensities of stress, in 
the senses in which they are assumed to act in all our subse- 
quent equations, at points indefinitely 
close to P in the three co-ordinate 
planes. 

378 .] Equilibrium of an elementary 
Tetrahedron. Consider now the equi- 
librium of the indefinitely small tetra- 
hedron whose vertex is P (Kg. 301) and 
whose base is the triangle formed hy 
the points marked a?, y, z — the plane of 
these points being any plane whatever 
in the neighbourhood of P. Let n be the direction-cosines 
of the perpendicular j&om P on this plane. Let P, P be 
the components, along the axes Pa?, Py, Pz^ of the intensity of 
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stress exerted on this plane. It is required to express these 
components in terms of N 2 ^ 

Let A be the area of the triang*ular face ; then the areas 
of the triang^ular faces mPy are lA^ mA, nA^ respectively. 

Now for the equilibrium of the tetrahedron resolve the forces 
acting on it along JPsg, The face zPy will contribute the term 
the face zPx will contribute --T^xmA; the face 
£cP^ the term — T^xnA; the face O5y0 the term PxA; while 
the component of the external force is pXx the volume of the 
tetrahedron, or ^pXx7iA, where h is the length of the perpen- 
diculaa* from P on the plane ccyz. 

Hence the equation of equilibrium is 

P — — — = 0, 

or, in the limit, 

P = \ 

Similarly, Q = IF^ 4- s (3) 

a = 1 F 2 *4“ ^F-j^ “h 3 / 

the terms depending on the external bodily force disappearing 
because they are infinitesimals of the third order (being pro- 
portional to the volume of the tetrahedron) while the stresses are 
of the second order being proportional to the areas of the faces 
of the tetrahedron. These equations give the intensity of stress 
in magnitude and direction on any assigned element plane when 
the stresses on three rectangular element planes are known ; they 
are, in fact, the composition and resolution of stress. 

Any one of these equations (3) sujQSces for the proof of the 
important general theorem of projection already referred to. 
For P is the projection, along the normal to the element plane 
zPy^ of the intensity of stress on the element plane and 

is the projection, along the normal to the latter plane, of the 
intensity of stress on the former. This theorem is true therefore 
for any two element planes at a point. 

Remark. The components of stress on an element plane at 
the hounding surface of the hody are to he equated to the com- 
ponents of the external force applied to the surface at the 
element. 

Cob. 1 . It follows immediately from this theorem of the pro- 
jections of two stresses that if there is at a point in the hody 
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any plane on which the stress is zero, the lines of action of the 
stresses on aU other planes at this point lie in this jjlane of zero 
stresa 

CoK. 2. If the stress on every element plane at a point hi a body 
is normal to the plane, the intensity of the stress is constant for all 
element planes at the point. 

For, let p and ^ he the intensities of stress on two planes, each 
stress being' normal to the corresponding plane ; and let ^ be 
the angle between the two normals. Then by the theorem of 

projection p 008.(, = J oos.#., 

P = i, 

i.e. the intensity of the stress is constant on all planes at the 
given point. 

Thus in a perfect fluid the stress on every element plane at a 
point is a normal pressure ; hence its intensity is constant in all 
directions round the point — a result which is one of the elementary 
principles of Hydrostatics. 

A perfect fluid may, therefore, be completely defined as a body 
szich that, however it may he strained, the stress on every element- 
plane ai every point is a normal pressure — the equality following 
from the normality. 

When the stress on an element plane, nr, exerted by the part, 
A, of the body on one side of it consists of a force whose com- 
ponent normal to «r is directed from this plane towards the part 
A, the stress on -ar is called tension ; and when the normal com- 
ponent is directed from to la-, it is called pressme. All perfect 
fluid stress is, as just said, pr^sure. In general at every point 
inside a strained body there will be some xfi^nes on which the 
stress is pressure, and others on which the stress is tension. 

It may assist the student -to understand the nature of the 
action of stress on an element plane if we draw a figure repre- 
senting the equilibrium of these stresses on an element of the 
body. Thus, if we take the elementary parallelepiped PI (Fig. 
®95> P' 396) to be a cube, and also take (as we may) the stress on 
any fece as acting at its middle point, the forces in the plane of 
asy may be represented as in Fig. 30a, which is that of a section 
of the cube through its centre and parallel to the plane of any. 
If there were no stresses on planes parallel to soy, this figure 
would completely represent the equilibrium of the cubical ele- 
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ment. (Since the faces have been all taken as eq[ual in area^ the 
iniensitie^ of stresses are proportional to the stresses acting* on 

It is evident, of course, that when 
the stresses on any tJi/ree planes at 
a point (rectangular or not) are 
known, the stress on every plane 
at this point can be found both 
in and in line of action. 

For we may consider the equili- 
brium of the tetrahedral element 
contained by the assumed plane 
and the three given ones, and the 
required force will be equal and 
opposite to the resultant of three given forces. 

Let it, for example, be given that the stress at any point JP is 
a shearing stress in each of two rectangular planes, there being 

no stress on planes perpendicular to both 
of them. Suppose that all planes in the 
neighbourhood of P which are perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper and 
parallel to CD (Fig. 303) are subject to a 
shearing stress, and that all planes paral- 
lel to AD and perpendicular to the paper 
are also subject to shearing stress, and 
that planes parallel to the paper are not 
subject to stress. The intensities of these 
shearing stresses are obviously equal (either by what precedes, 
or by considering the equilibrium of a small prism whose base 
is the square ABGD and whose edges are perpendicular to the 
paper. The equality of moments round an axis through P per"- 
pendicular to the figure gives the equality of the intensities of 
these shears) ; let their common intensity be 8 ^ and suppose 
them represented by the arrows. 

Draw the plane AC^ and consider the equilibrium of the 
portion ADC of the body (or rather of a little right prism whose 
base is ADO). It is kept in equilibrium by the forces 8 acting 
in the lines DC and DA and by the stress on the face AC. This 
last must (since it may he supposed to act at the middle point of 
AC) act in the line DD from P to Z?. If is the height of the 
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378.] EQriLiBiiTUir of elementary tetrahedron. 4:17 

prism, the areas of its faces are h x AC^ 7i x CD^ h x DA ; so that 
the forces acting in DC and DA are DC and >S' x ^ x DA ; 

and their resultant, which is equal and opposite to the stress 
on AC^ is given by the equation 

F= VS^xA^xDC^^S^x/i^xDA^ = Sx/ixAC; 

F 

— £ = S 

hxAC ^ 

Le. the intensity of stress on the face -4C7 is equal to the intensity 
of the shearing stress on each of the other two faces ; moreover? 
the stress on AC is normal to AC, This stress is the action of 
the portion of the body at the right hand side of AC on the 
particles in the plane ACy and since it acts in the sense it 
is a pressure. Hence if the portion of the body at the right hand 
side of ACy or of any plane parallel to it and near it be removed, 
a pressure of intensity 8 must be applied to the plane in the 
sense FD. The action of the part of the body at the left hand 
side of ACy or of any parallel to and near it, consists, of course, of 
a p?*ess 2 ^re in the opposite sense ; so that if we draw two clement 
planes ITI and JK parallel to AC and consider the portions of the 
body at the right of the first and at the left of the second as 
removed, two pressures (indicated by the arrows pointing to D 
and D) must be applied to the portion of the body contained be- 
tween these planes. 

Similarly, by drawing DD and considering the equilibrium of 
the prism standing on the base BCDy we see that the action of 
the portion of the body at the lower side of BD on the particles in 
this face consists of a normal stress of intensity 8 directed in the 
sense CP, Le. towards the parts considered as removed ; in other 
words, this stress is a tension. Consequently if we isolate in 
imagination a small prism of the body standing on the square 
HIJKy we regard it as acted on by two pressures on its faces JII 
and JjST, and by two tensions on its faces IJ and FH, 

The state of stress of the body at P may just as well be 
produced by applying normal stress (pressure), of the same 
intensity as the shearing stress, to all planes parallel to AC and 
near it, and normal stress (tension), of same intensity, to all 
planes parallel to BD and near it ; in other words, we may suh-- 
stitnte this state of stress for the shearing stress. 

Hence a shearing stress on two rectangular planes at any point 
VOL. ir. E e 
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produces equal normal stresses of opposite signs [pressure and 
tension^ and of intensities equal to* that of tJie shearing stress on 
the two planes which bisect the angles between them. 

This result follows, of course, from equations (S) by talcing 
the lines from P perpendicular to CD and DC as axes of a and 
y, and putting = 0, iV; = 0, = 0, = 0, = 0, P3 = 8 , 



From these equations also we deduce the 


magnitude and line of action of the stress on any plane near P. 

The student will do well, however, to deduce from the figure 
the stress on any plane through (or near) P perpendicular to the 
figure. 

379.] Transformation of Stress. Given the conditions of 
stress of a body at any point in it with reference to one set of 
reetangular planes, to find the condition of stress at the same point 
with reference to any other set of rectangular planes. 

liet the given stresses at a point P, on three reetangular 
planes of my, yz, zm, he Tj^, T^, T^, as in last Article. 

Then the components along the axes of m, y, z of the stress per 
unit area on an element plane at the point the direction-cosines 
of whose normal are I, m, n are given by equations (3) of last 
Article. The resolved part, T, of this stress along any line 
whose direction-cosines are A, p, v is AP 4- ju Q + vB , ; i. e. 

T = 7AiV^ + m\iN^ + nvN'^ + [Ip+mk') -f- (mu + np^ Pj 


+ (n\ + lv) (1) 

If the line along which the stress is resolved is the normal 
to the element plane itself, the component, 2V, is lD + m<g + nB; 


i. e. iV = lWj_ + mm^ + n^N^ + 2 ImT^ + 2 mnT.^ + 2 nlT^ , (2) 

Let it be required to find the intensities of stress on three 
other reetangular element planes at P whose normals are Paf, 
Pf , P/ ; and let the direction-cosmes of these normals with 
respect to Pm, Py, Pz be {I, m, n), {I', m', n'), [I", m", n"\ re- 
spectively. Denote the components of the intensity of stress on 
the plane by N\ along Paf, along Pf, and along Psf i 
the components of the intensity of stress on' the plane if af by Po 
along Po(f,.N'^ along P/, and Pj along Pxf-, and those of the 


corresponding result in the case of shearing strain The 
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intensity of stress on the plane y' by along^ along* 

P^\ and jIS!\ alon^ Pz\ 

Then N\ is given by (2) ; is obtained by using (/', m' //) 
for (^, m, n) in (2) ; by using {Jf\ m'\ n") for {I, m, 71 ) in (2) ; 

by using {l\ 7 n\ 71') for (A, /ut, z;) in (l) ; by using {i'\ 77i'\ ;/') 
for (A, fjL, v) iu. ( 1 ) ; and by using 9 ?i\ n') for (/, w;, 7i), and 
7}i'\ 7i") for (a, ptj r) in ( 1 ). 

It will be seen from this that in transforming from one set of 
rectangular axes to another, the quantities 1\^ 

transform like x?/^ zx. 

The system of stress, thus calculated, on the new planes may 
be substituted for the original system of stress — the two systems 
are, in other words, perfectly equivalent, and either will produce 
the other. 

In particular, if A ^ JB^ G are the principal intensities of stress 
at a point, the components of stress intensity on any system of 
rectangular planes at the point are — 

N^^AP ^C7i^i T^ = AVr^Bm^7,r^07i'7i'\ 

AV^ + ^ ^ ^ Caaf^ 

= AV'^ + Bmf'^ -H = All' 4 Bmm' 4 Ciui', 

380.] Cone of Shearing Stress. The expression (2) for the 
normal component of intensity of stress on a plane may for all 
values of 71 (i. e. for all element planes at the point con- 
sidered) retain a positive value. In this case the normal com- 
ponent of stress is a ie7isio7h on all planes. Or the expression may 
be negative for all planes, and then the normal stress will he 
pressure all round. Or, finally, it may be positive for some 
directions and negative for others. It will then be zero for 
some directions ; i. e- there will be planes on which the stress is 
entirely tangential. The directions of the normals to these 
planes are given by the equation 

4 4 2 T^hu 4 2 4 2 T.^7il = 0 , 

and therefore the normals trace out the cone 

iVii??2 4iV2^2^jV3xy2 4 2r3a?3r4 2 2\y^4 2 7;jrii?= 0, (1) 

the planes themselves tracing out the cone whose generators are 
perpendicular to the generators of this cone. "This latter cone, 
when it exists, is called the Cone of Shearing Stress, 

881.] Principal Planes of a Stress. The angle between the 
direction of stress and the plane on which it acts depends on the 

E e 
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plane chosen* Let ns try whether, with any g*iven stress, it is 
possible to find a plane on which the stress is normal. 

If is the resultant stress on a plane the direction-cosines of 
whose normal are (I, and if jP’acts in the normal, jP = IF^ 

Q =i 7 )iF^ It = nF. and equations (3) of Art. 378 become 


mT^ + nF2 = IF^ ^ 

lT^ + mN^-\-7tT^ = mFy > (t) 

"4" TvJtr^ tiF 5 y 


and these gi^e, by 
for F 


elimination of the direction -cosines, the cubic 


T^y N^-Fy 



or - (iVi + N. + N^) F^ + (iVi 

This equation, as is well known, gives three real values of Fy 
and equations (1) will give the direction-cosines of the planes 
subject to these normal stresses. The coeflSicients of this equation 
have, as is also well known, the same values no matter what 
three rectangular planes are taken as those of reference. 

All theorems, therefore, concerning stress may be simplified 
by supposing that we have selected as planes of reference the 
three on which the stresses are normal. These are called the 
principal planea of the stress at the point considered. Let the 
stresses on them (per unit area, of course) be denoted by Ay Sy C. 

The equations (1) which determine the planes and magnitudes 
of the principal stresses show that these planes are the principal 
planes of the quadric 

H- 2 T^osy -f 2 T^yz -h 2 T^zx — fy (2) 

f being any constant force magnitude. 

The equation of the tangent plane to this quadric at the point 
Oi'y fy zf is 

+ T^f + T^z') X + {T^F + N^f + T^z^)y 

+ (^2^ ^ —f* 

Let a normal be drawn to any element plane at the point, P, 
considered, and let t be the length of this normal from F to the 
sur&ce of this quadric. Then by putting IVy w/ty nr for x'y fy sfy 
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the tangent plane at the extremity of this normal is (by the 
values of P, Q, jS in p. 414) 

Px-\- Sz = ( 3 ) 

The direction-cosines of the perpendicular from P on this 

plane are -where F is the resultant stress (per unit 

area) on the element plane; and these show that the resultant 
stress acts in this perpendicular. Again, if ^ is the length of 
the perpendicular from F on the plane (3), we have 

(4) 

pr ' ' 

the value of the resultant stress. 

If the axes of the quadric (2) are taken as those of co- 
ordinates, we have 

= ^, = P, iVTg = (7, = Pa = ^3 = 0 ; 

and the quadric has for equation 

Aa^ -k- JBy^ Cz^ 

The cone traced out by the normals to the planes of shearing 
stress is ob-vdously the asymptotic cone of the quadric (2) ; and if 
this cone is real, its reciprocal cone (the cone of .shearing stress) 
will separate the planes on which the stress is pressure from 
those on which it is tension, "When the cone is imaginary, all 
planes at the point P will be subject '■ > stress of one kind — either 
pressure or tension. 

When the cone is real, the quadric (2) must be accompanied 
by another whose equation is obtained by merely changing f 
to — /*, as has been explained in the analogous ease of strain 
(p. 38 1). 

Another graphic mode of connecting the stress on a plane 
with the position of the plane is this. Let the principal planes 
be taken as the co-ordinate planes ; then the components of the 
intensity of stress on any plane {I, m, n) are by equations (3), 

P* F = IA,\ 

Q=imFX (6) 

R = nC. ) 


P® 

Hence + jp 


R^ , 
+ -^ = 1* 


Of course P, Q, R are the co- 
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ordinates of tlie extremity of the line representing* the intensity 
of stress on the piano (1, ^2)- Hence the extremities of lines 

representing in magnitude and direction the intensities of stresses 
on all planes at O lie on the ellipsoid 

(6) 




C~^ 


= 1 , 


whose semi-axes are in magnitudes and directions the principal 
intensities of stress at P, 

If a tangent plane he drawn to this ellipsoid parallel to the 
plane whose stress is considered, the length of the perpendicular 
from the centre on the tangent plane represents the magnitude 
of the intensity of stress, as is obvious by squaring and adding 
the sides of equations (5). 

The ellipsoid (6) may for shortness be called the Stress 
Ellipsoid. 

In proving general properties of stress simplicity is, of course, 
gained by taking the principal axes of the stresses as those of 
reference. Thus, with these axes, the cone of shearing stress is 


A'^ B 


-f 


c 


= 0 , 


and that traced out by the normals to planes of shearing stress 
is Aa^ + 4- Gz^ = 0 ; so that for the reality of these cones (i. e. 

for the existence of planes subject wholly to shearing stress') the 
principal stresses must consist either of one tension and two 
pressures, or two tensions and one pressure. With any system 
of axes the equation of the cone of shearing stress is 


-^1 

Tz 


X 



Tr 

y 




z 

X 

y 

z 

0 



382.] Work done in Strain. We propose to investigate the 
work done in the strain of any small volume of the body. 
About the point P (Fig. is-go, p. 377) let any small closed surface 
be drawn in the natural state of the body. Let dS be any 
element of this surface, and let the direction-cosines of the 
normal to this element, measured outwards, be n. Then 
the components of intensity of stress (resulting from strain) on 
the element plane dS being P, P, and the final displacements 
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of tlie mean point of tiie element being' A?;, A^, tbe work 
done in the displacement of the element will be (see p- 339, vol. i) 

i AC) dS, 

Hence the work done in the strain of the volume contained in 
the whole surface is 

lrf{PAC^QA7j^RAC) dS. 

Substituting for P its value (p. 414), the term PdS becomes 
{iA\ + 4 - nT^) dS. 

But if dcTj^y da-Q, dcTQ are the projections of dS on the planes of 
zx^ and vespocl ivoly, IdS = dcr^^ md8 == ndS = dcr^; 

so that the work done becomes 

Af + ^3 dx:, + P'^Arj + AC) dx^ 

The intensities of stress iV^ 2 , ... may be considered as con- 
stant over the surface and taken outside the integral signs. Also 
substituting for A^, A 77 , AC their values (Art. 358), we have 



Now, the surface being closed, = d SI = volume enclosed 

by surface; and Xndo‘^= fCdx^= 0, since, the normal being 
always drawn outwards, the elementary projections d on one 
side of the plane must be given a sign opposite to the sign of 
those on the other side. 

In this way we have also 

fr]da^ = fCd<r^ = dSl ; fCdx^ = = ... = 0 . 

Hence the work of straining the element of volume considered 
(iV^^jf -f- -ZV ^5 4" 4- 2 2 ^^3^3) (a) 

where c, 2^^, 2^33 are, as usual, the simple elongations 
and shears of the strain. If we use the principal elongations 
and stresses, the work is 

•g- 4" P ^2 4" ^^ 3 ) d Sim 
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EyAivrpiiES. 

1. To resolve a shearing stress of intensity S, which is exerted on 
two given reel angular planes at any point into its components with 
reference to any three rectangular planes at the point. 

Let F (S’ig. 29*^, p. 395) be the point, and suppose that the stress on 
all planes parallel to mFy is a shearing stress of intensity S, and that 
the stress on all planes parallel to zPx is also a shearing stress of 
(necessarily) the same intensity (see p. 41 3), while there is no stress 
on planes parallel to xPy. 

Let the direction-cosines of the normals, Px, Py, Pz \.o these planes 
with refer en<?e to any three rectangular axes P jP» 7, P Cj he (^, w, ^), 
(r, Then for the system of planes on which the 

stresses are given we have = 0, and also = 0, 

since there is no stress on xPy (see Fig, 301). Therefore if P\ P' 
are the components along Px, Py, Pz of the intensity of stress on a plane 
whose direction-cosines with respect to these lines are A, fj., we have 
P'^lxS, i2'=0. 

Hence the components along Px, Py^ Pz of the intensity of stress 
on the plane 77C are 0 ; 

and is the sum of the components of these along the axis of f ; 
therefore h\^lP' +VQ' ^2ll'S, 

Also 

and hence the components of the given shearing stress are 

2lV S, 2nnm'Sy 2mi'Sf (Jm'' + Vm)S, (Jti' +l'n)S^ {mn' + vC) S . 
(Compare with the resolution of a shearing strain, p. 407.) 

2. 'f'wo normal stresses on two rectangular planes are combined 
with two shearing stresses on the same planes; find the principal 
planes and intensities of the resultant stress. 

Let Fig. 301, p. 413, represent the normal stresses and iV'g acting 
on planes at right angles to each other. Since there is no stress on 
any plane parallel to the plane of the paper, 0, and 

the stress on every plane lies in the plane of the paper (p. 414). Also 
Pq S, and the principal planes are obviously perpendicular to the 
plane xPy, Let file noijnal to any plane passing through the line 
Pz make an angle d with the direction of Then the components 

of stress on this plane are 

P = A^j^cos ^-4-^ sin 0, 

Q = S cos d -h ATg sin 0. 

For a principal plane P ^ P , cos ^ , sin 0, where is a 

principal stress. Hence 

(A^i — P) . cos d + S • sin 6—0, 

/S'.cos^-f (A^2-“-^) •sin0= 0. 
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From these equations we find the two principal intensities of sti’ess 
to be ^ ^ -a- [.V, + j\\± V + 4 sq, 

and the directions of the principal planes are given by the equation 

2S 


tan 2d = 




2 . If there is no normal stress on a certain plane, and no normal 
stress on any piano prrper'di^rJar to this plane, prove that the system 
of stress can be flffii'CMl wnJi reference to two planes (i. e. the state 
of stress on two planes nill serve to determine the stress on every 
plane at the point considered). 

Let the j)lane ocP^ (Fig. 301 ) be that on which there is no normal 
stress, there being also no normal stress on any plane through Pz. 
Draw any plane through Pz, and let the normal to it make an angle 
<f> with Py. Then M P, R are the components of stress intensity 
on this plane, since hsLYe 

P = ^3 cos ^ j Q = sin < 5 ^ ; J? = 5^ sin <}[> + cos <f>. 

Also the component of this stress along the normal to the plane 
is Qcos <^ + P aincf) ; therefore = 0 , and the system contains only 
the two intensities F^, F^, The stress on every plane throu gh Pz is 
a shearing stress parallel to Pz, and its amount varies from F^ 

F 

to zero. If tan <p = ^ we get a plane on which the stress has the 

first of these values, and for the plane at right angles to this through 
Pz the stress = 0 . Let a cube of the substance be deleimined by 
these planes and the plane (cPy. Then this cube experiences equal 
shearing stresses, each = ^ F^Jr F^^ on two pairs of opposite faces, 
and no stress whatever on the remaining pair of opposite faces (the 
resultant stress intensity on the face o&Py being ^ + F^). 

3. Find the element-plane at any point on which the shearing 
stress is greatest. 

Let Ai B, C7 be the principal stress intensities at the point, and let 
Z, n be the direction-cosines of the normal to any plane. Then, 
since P = lA, Q = mP, R = nC, if P is the component of the stress 
in the plane, we have 

= PA^ 4 - m^B^ ^n^CP-(PA + m^B +n^C)\ 

Let Z, m, n be expressed in terms of the colatitude and longitude 
determining the normal ; that is, 

Z = sin 0 cos <f>^ m = sin 6 sin w = cos 0. 

Then we find 
P® 

= y^^cos® ^-ha®sin®<^ — (y3cos®^ + asin®0)®sin®0, (1) 

SLjJL 1/ 

where ^ = A-^0,a=B — O. 

Supposing the principal stresses to be all of the same sign, and 
A we see that 8 will be a maximum with respect to <l> when 
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= 0, i.e. the normal to the required plane must he in the plane of 

Ay C. The value of Q which will then make 8 a maximum is 

that is, the normal bisects the angle between the axes of greatest and 
least stress, and then 

If the principal stresses are not all of the same sign, it is easily 
found that >S^ is a maximum when the normal lies in the plane of the 
axes of algd)TaicaTly greatest and algebraically least stress, and bisects 
the angle between them, its value being half the algebraic difference of 
these stress intensities. 


4. If the stress on any plane is wholly a shearing stress, prove 
that its line of action is the line of contact of the plane with the 
cone of shearing stress, and find its magnitude. 

5. If at a point the principal stresses consist of two tensions, A and 
B{A>B) and a pressure find the plane whose stress is wholly 
shearing and of maximum intensity. 

Ans. Z = (^); = ’ 

and the intensity = V AG* 


6. !Find the conditions that the stress iTg, 

shall produce shearing stress on two planes only, and these 
rectangular. 


Ans, 


NTT 

^3 ? 5 ^1 

T.. N 




= 0, and N^ + N^ + N^ = 0. 


fcg, -c. 3 1 

Hence the product of the three principal intensities = 0, and 
sum — 0 j therefore one of them = 0, and the other two are a tension 
and an equal pressure. 


7. From the equations of equilibrium of an elementary parallele- 
piped, p. 411, deduce the six equations which are sufficient for the 
equilibrium of a rigid body. 

Multiply the first by dxdydzy and integrate by parts exactly as 
in Art. 346. Thus we get 

//fpXdxdydz+/(JN^+mT^-\’nT^d8=0j 

where dS is an element of the bounding surface of the body. 

But is the .v-co-^^poi‘.cpi of the stress at a point 

on the surface, i.e. the a?-component of the external force (if any) 
applied at the point. If this is denoted by Xq , we have (denoting 
the element of volume hy dQj) 

J'p X dQt'\' Xq = 0, 

with two similar equations, which are exactly the equations of 
translation in Art. 240. 
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Similarly, Pin It ipl vino; the secoml by ccdxdydz^ and the first by 
7/d:»'JyJzy subtracting the first from the second, and integrating 
lliruuglioiit the body, we have 

fp{Yx- Xy)da+f(^ Y,a:-X,y)dS=0, 

with similar equations, which are the equations of moment h 

of Art. 240. 


8. From the equations of equilibrium of an elementary parallele- 
piped deduce the equations of equilibrium of a perfectly flexible 
string. 

383.] Virtual Work of Strain. The body under strain 
having* assumed its state of equilibrium, let any further very 
small increments be imag*ined to be produced in the strain com- 
ponents, so that the displacements w of a point P become 
further increased by S«, 6z;, 8w ; and let us consider the amount 
of work done in this further displacement by the stresses exerted 
on the faces of a small parallelepiped, dxdydz^ at P. The total 

a?-stress on the parallelepiped is 

the work done by this component in the virtual displacement is 
the product of the component and Hence the virtual work 
of the stress on all elements of volume is 


fdN. ^ dT^ , 111 j 


///K 


dN^ 

dx 


dT^ ^ dT^ 
dy 


dz 


dx 


<d^ 

dx 
dT^ 
dlf 


+(^ 


dz ' 

■b dz. 


(a) 


By integration by parts, we obtain another form of this 
expression. Thus, by exactly the same process as that employed 
in Art. 346, we have 


4 8 + {JiT^ + nnN^ + iiT'^ 8 v 

+ {IT^ + mT.^ + «iV^) S w] dS 





dbv dhw 


^ /dbv dbW'. n 7 J 7 r-^\ 

+ 3 Axdydz, O) 

wtere d8 is an element of the hounding^ surface of the hody. 
The first integral is simply the virtual work of the surface stress 
on the hody, and this surface stress consists merely of external 
force applied to the body. The triple integral in (^) is therefore 
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properly the virtual work of the stress throughout the body, 
which is therefore 

-• f{]!T.^ba + N^^h + N'^be+2Tihs^ + 2T2ba^ + 2TsbSz)dSl, (y) 
where d Q. is an element of volume of the body. 

It is easy. to see directly that this is the expression for the 
virtual work of the stresses. For, let PI (Figr- 395 ) represent a 
small parallelepiped in a state of stress. "Whether we suppose 
its edges to be (1 ■>ra)dx, (1 +l>)dy, {l+c)dz, or simply das, dy, 
dz is indifferent. Let them be the former, and let Nj_ + 6 
represent the mean intensity of tension on the planes between 
zPyA and BxCI. Then e is evidently a small quantity of the 
order of magnitude of dx, and we have a tension 

(Wj 4 - e) (1 4 - d + c) dydz 

in the substance, parallel to Px. If the length (l+d)dx is 
slightly increased, or imagined to be increased, so as to become 
(1 +a-\-ba)dx, the work of this tension is 

— (iVi + e)(l + d + o) dydz. ha.dx, 
or — N-^ha.dxdydz, 

rejecting infinitesimals of the second order. 

Similarly for the other normal stresses, . To find the 

virtual work of T-^, observe that it is not produced by any of the 
elongations a,h,c\ it is due to the sliding of the fe.ce PzAI, the 
face i»Py O' being imagined as fitsied, and also to the sliding of the 
face lAyC, the face BzBx being imagined fixed. 

The first of these shears gives 

— Ti(l + a + h) dxdy .bs-y. dz, 

since the relative displacement of the feices by shear is Sy.dz in 
the strain, and the further displacement imagined is S aj . dz. 
This virtual work is — 8 aj . dvdydz. noglnctiTig infinitesimals of 
higher order. Similarly the other sliding contributes 

— 8 #! . dxdydz ; 
and Ty therefore does work of the amount 

— 2 Pj 8 . dxdydz. 

Hence (y) follows. 

384.] Stress Potential. It is necessary that the expression 
- + iVaSe 4 - 2 Pi 6^1 4- 2 4- 2 (1) 

which when multiplied by d£L, the element of volume, is the 
virtual work of the stress of this dement, diould be an exact 
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differential of some function of tKe strain components, and there- 
fore of the form 

— 8 ^ (<z, b, e, ^s)- (2) 

For, the imagined further displacement is actually made, and 
the element is made to pass through a series of states of 
strain — say from the state in which the strain components are 
(a'y c\ Si 9 s ^9 to that in which they are {af% the 

work actually done by the stress is 

— d Slf{Nida + N^dh + N^dc -h 2 Ti/lSi + 2 + 2 T^ds^^^ 

the integration extending from the first state to the second. 

Now, unless the quantity under the integral sign is an exact 
differential, the work done in passing from the first to the 
last state will depend on the intermediate states — or on what we 
may call the ‘'path of the strain’ — so that on the return from 
the second to the first state by a different * strain path ’ the work 
given back by the stresses would not be the same as that 
required to produce the original change of state. There is thus 
either a loss or gain of work done on the element, and the excess 
or defect of work must shew itself by a gain or loss of kinetic 
energy in the element. Such energy might be the molecular 
energy called Heat. But if we assume that the states of strain 
are produced very slowly, so that no appreciable velocity, 
molecular or other, is ever generated, no energy of any ap- 
preciable amount is ever generated or destroyed in the element. 
Hence the work done by the stress in the passage from any one 
state of strain along any ^ strain path ’ to another state of strain 
must be independent of the path, and this can be so only if the 
expression (1) is of the form (2). 

Consider, for example, what would happen if the element of work 
were equal to dQ, (^da — adb). 

Bopresenting values of a and 6 by abscissae and ordinates with 
reference to two fixed rectangular axes through an origin (?, the 
work of the stress from the state represented by the point whose 
co-ordinates are (a', V), to the point J5, whose co-ordinates are 
(ct", would be represented by double the area included between 
the lines OA and OB 9 and any arbitraiy curve whatever drawn 
between A and 15, so that by perpetually making the element reach 
J? by a strain path represented by a curve S, and return to by a 
strain path represented by a curve >S^, there would be in each cycle 
of changes a gain (or loss) of work represented by double the area 
enclosed by these curves. 
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The work done by the stresses, therefore, in the strain of the 
body from its natural state to the state in which (^, . . . 2 

are the strain components at any point is 

where <j> is the Potential of the strain and is used, for simplicity, 
instead of (p (a, 5, <?, ^25 ^s)- 

The work done by the stresses is equal and opposite to that 
done by the forces externally applied to the body, if the strain is 
produced without appreciable velocity. 


Section III. 

Siress in Terms of Si?*am. 

385. ] Isotropic Body. A body is said to be hotrojpic^ if its 
structure in the neighbourhood of any point is the same in all 
directions round the point. More definitely, let P be any point 
in the body, and Q a point distant I from Pj, in any direction ; 
let a little cylinder having PQ for its axis and having a very 
small transverse section, <r, be imagined to be cut out of the body; 
then if to stretch this cylinder — one end being fixed and the other 
pulled — ^by a constant amount, S^, requires the same force no 
matter what the direction of PQ is, the substance is isotropic. 
In other words, if Young’s modulus is the same for slender 
cylinders cut out in all directions, the substance is isotropic. 
As examples of approximately isotropic solids, we may cite 
glass and steel. 

If this modulus is not constant for all such cylinders, the body 
is anisotropic, or as M. de Saint- Venant calls it, heterotTOjpic. 
The term isotropic is due to Cauchy. 

Heterotropy may exist in all degrees ; that is, a heterotropic 
solid may have certain planes with respect to which its structure 
is symmetrical — as, for instance, forged metallic pieces, woods, 
and slates — without possessing structural symmetry with regard 
to any other planes. 

A crystalline body is, of course, an example of heterotropy. 

386. ] Bxitension and Xiateral Contraction. Confining our 
attention for the present to the case of an isotropic solid, suppose 
that we take a cube of the substance, zPooyl (Fig- ^95)^ and 
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apply tension to the two opposite faces BIAZ and xCi/JP^ these 
tensions being* uniformly distributed over the faces, with in- 
tensity 2 ^ ; then, in virtue of the isotropy of the substance, the 
other pairs of parallel faces will be drawn towards each other, 
through the same distance — in other words, there will be uni- 
form lateral contraction of the prism. 

As before, let c be the elongation of the edges parallel to Bz^ 
and let r\ be the ratio of the contractions (parallel to Bx and By) 
to the elongation, so that 

a = — r\c^ h =, — 77 c. 

Then, 6 being the cubical dilatation, 

d = (1 — 2 7j)c. 

Also, B being Young’s modulus for the substance, 

p = E.c. 

. A vigorous controversy exists with regard to the coeflBcient 
7 ;^ M. de Saint-V enant maintaining, on the one side, both as a 
mathematical and as an experimental result that for all hard 
fine-grained isotropic solids 77 is constant and ^ equal to while 
M, Lam4 (and with him English writers generally) denies this 
constancy and leaves its value indeterminate. 

Subsequently we shall give Saint-Venant’s argument; but no 
inconvenience will arise from leaving indeterminate the A’alue of 77 . 
Those cases in which experiment finds for 77 values different from 
J are disposed of by Saint-Venant by saying that either the 
bodies to which they refer are not solid isotropic bodies, or 
the displacements produced in them are not small. In this 
way he disposes of cork and indiarubber (which is really a 
cellular substance the pores of which are filled with a liquid), 
and also of jellies, in which the displacements are far greater 
than are contemplated in the theory of small strains. (See 
Saint-Venant’s annotated translation of Clebsch’s Theorie der 
BlaHicitab Fester Kdrj}er^ p. 67.) 

Solids for which rf ^ are sometimes called ^ perfect solids.’ 
According to Saint-Venant, all hard fine-grained solids are 
perfect solids. 

887.] Moduli of Extension and Shear. Young’s modulus is 
the modulus of extension, which we may formally define as 
follows: If the ends of a cylinder are pulled 6y two equal and 
q^iposite forces^ acting along its axis^ and distributed ‘ufo ■/ over 
the ends^ no lateral or other forces being applied^ the ratio of the 
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foTceA^itenBity on the ende to the {^fractional) elongation of the 
cylinder is the modulus of extension of the substance. 

If P is the magnitude of each force, o- = area of section, I = 
length of unstrained cylinder, = increase of length, 



In such case there is, as just said, always lateral contraction ; 
and it is to he carefully noted that it is only when forces act on 
the ends and no forces act on the sides that the intensity of the 
tension ^ JSx the elongation. Thus we must not expect to find 
that = JE.a^ for example, where iVj and a are, respectirely, the 
normal intensity of tension and the elongation along the axis of 
X at any point of a strained solid. For, the faces of the cube 
(Fig. ^95) are all acted upon by forces, and not merely the 
faces zt^y and BxC. 

Modulus of Shear^ or Sliding* If one face of a cuhe^ or any 
prism^ of a substance is held fxed^ while to the opposite face is 
applied uiiiformly distributed force in the plane of this face^ the 
ratio of the force-^mtensity on the face to the shear produced is the 
modulus of shear. 

Let P be the whole force applied to the face, cr = area of the 
face, I = length of prism, At the sliding displacement of any 
j^oint in the face, and p the modulus of shear ; then 


P Ar 



The expression -j- is what we have previously denoted by 2^, 
the shear. (See Art. 369.) 

Saint- Venant uses Q for this modulus of shear or sliding 
{glissem€nt\ while Lam^ uses m- 

The elastic quality of every isotropic solid is completely ex- 
pressed by these two ^moduli, B and fi* For perfect fluids (liquids 
or gases) = 0. 

The modulus of shear is also the modulus of torsion. For 
(example 13, p. 408) torsion is equivalent to shear at every point ; 
and if, as in Art. 371, the axis of torsion is taken as that of 
the stress intensities, Pj 5 “the transverse section of the 

cylinder at P are given by the equations 
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SO that if T is the resultant stress, T = fia 3 which shows that p 
is also the resistance to torsion. 

To express the modiihis of shear hi terms of Yoioifs 7no(h(lus atuL 
the Soeficient of lateral co7itraetion. In Kg* !^95> suppose the 
faces JBIAz and xCyJP to have tension uniformly distributed over 
them, with intensity j?, thei’e being no other forces applied to 
the cube. Let I = the length of each edge of the cube, and 
separate it, in imagination, into two wedges by the diagonal 
plane wIAJP. Considering the equilibrium of the upper wedge, 
we see that the stress produced on its face scIAP by the lower 
wedge must be a tension at its middle point equal and ox)j)Osite 
to^^^ ; and as the area of this face = the intensity of this 

stress = . Resolving this into a normal and tangential stress 

intensity, the latter = Hence if 2# is the fractional sliding', 

a 

or shear, of planes parallel to xIAP^ we have 

f = (a) 


Now this shear is the change in the cosine of the angle be- 
tween the diagonals col and JSC ; and by the applied traction the 
edge Cl and all parallel to it are lengthened by A^, while by 
lateral contraction the edge JBJ and all parallel to it become 
I — 7] A I, Hence the square xCIJB becomes a rectangle whose 
sides are l+Al and l—r]AL Also (Art. 361) the angle between 

the diagonals of this rectangle is — — 2». 

A 


Hence 

therefore 


, /TS \ I — 7)AI 1 

‘“G-*) = 7+Z7- = i 


1— « 




8 = (l+rj) 


Al 

2l' 


Since, then,^ = we have from (o) 


_ ^ 
2(1+77)* 

For * perfect solids ’ we have 



Ff 


(^) 

(y) 


VOIi, II. 
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The modulus of compressibility, or resistance to compression, 
can be easily expressed in terms of jcx and E. 

Generally a modulus of rigidity, or resistance to a strain, of 
any kind is the force intensity (per unit area) producing the 
strain divided by the fractional measure of the strain ; so"" that 
every rigidity is a force per unit area. Supposing that the 
whole surface of a cube is subject to uniform intensity of pressure, 
or tension, 6 is the cubical compression or dilatation, the 
resistance, to compression is given by the equation 



Now let the cube in question be that in Fig. ^295 ; and ob- 
serve that the elongation a will be produced by three distinct 
and superposed causes : — 1®, the elongation which would be pro- 
duced if only the faces zJPpA and SosCI were pulled, the amount 

of this being ; 2*^, the lateral contraction which would be pro- 
duced if only the faces zJPajJS and AyCI were pulled, the amount 
of this being ?? ^ ; and 3°, the lateral contraction which would be 
produced if only the faces and zBIA were pulled, the 

amount of which is also • 

Mf 


Hence 


a = (1 — 2??)^, 

d = 3(l-27,)|, 




*'• ^-3(l-2r,)’ CS) 

For Xoung^s modulus in terms of the moduli of compression 
(^) and distortion (jot), we have 


3 ^ jM 

We have here used a principle which is largely employed in 
the theory of small strains, viz, ihe principle of the independence 
and superposition of strains due severally to given superposed systems 
of stress, 

888.] Stress Components in terms of Strain Components. 
It is required to express the stress components (iV^, iV^, 
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Tg) in terms of the strain components (a, h, c, 2«j_, 2 2ft^) 
in the ease of a strained isotropic body. 

Take the cube in Fig. 295. Then, as just explained, the 
elongation a is due to the separate actions of the normal tensions 

iV 

^ 3 > producing a stretch equal to and the 

j\r 2f 

latter two producing lateral contractions equal to ri— and j? • 

Hence JEa = Nj^—ri {N^ + iV^). 

Similarly Eb = N^-r, 


Ee = N^~n{N^+ir^. 

By definition we have also 

2j = 2 = 2fj.8^i — 2fis^. 

We have also by solving for iV"j, 

nr ^ 

^ “ (1 + ??) (1—217) "*"1 — 17’^’ 

witli similar values of iV^g. Let 

^ 77^ 


Then we have 


(14- 77) (1—277) 

= X^-J- 2 /x£Z ; 

2 •— X 6 ^ 4 - 2^55 -^2 ^ 

4" 2 /ir ^ 5 2^ = 2 /i. ^3 ^ / 




(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


in the simple notation of Lam6. 

It will be obseiwed that for perfect solids X = /it. 

This remarkably simple method of expressing the stress com- 
ponents in terms of those of strain is due to Clebseh, (Saint- 
Venant’s edition of Clebseh^ p. 14.) 

889.] Method of Cauchy. This method consists in assuming* 
that at every point in a strained isotropic body the principal 
axes of the strain coincide with the principal axes of the stress. 
Here then we have 

— ^2 — ^3 = 2^2 “ ^3 ~ 

Also we can assume 

^ ^ (X 4“ 2 /^) 4“ X ^2 4- X ^35 

where X and fx are constants ; for and ^3 must evidently have 
the same coefficient in the value of since the body is elastically 
symmetric with regard to the axes of y and 0 (and, of course, 

F f a 
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with regard to all axes) and the plane on which acts is also 
symmetrically placed with respect to them. Thus 

A =5 A04-2jLt^2, \ 

-S = A5 -f- 2 pi^ 2 > r (^) 

(7 = Ad -}- 2]U(.53, / 


where d = <^2 + ^3 “ cubical dilatation, and e^y are 

the principal elongations. 

It is required to express the components, 
of the stress at the point considered in the body with reference 
to three rectangular axes at the point and the corresponding 
components of the strain. Let {ly m.y n)y &c., be the direction- 
cosines of the new axes with reference to the principal axes of 
strain and stress. Then by multiplying both sides of equations 
( 1 ) by l^y m^y respectively', and adding, we have, by Art. 379, 
precisely the value of obtained in last Article* 

Similarly, by multiplying the sides of equations (l) by V T', 
ifn! Tnf'y and adding, we have the value of before obtained. 

890.] Method of Thomson. Denote, as before, the resist- 
ances to compression and distortion (or shear) by k and pt, 
respectively. 

Then, to find the stresses called into play by a simple elonga- 
tion, Uy along the axis of Xy resolve this elongation exactly as in 
example 5, p. 406, into a cubical dilatation, a, together with two 
shears. Now, by our above definition, the dilatation will cause 
a normal intensity of stress equal to ha on each face of a cubical 
element whose edges coincide with Oxy Oj/y and Oz at the 
point, O. 


Consider the elongation along Ox and the accompanying 
contraction along O 0 . These give shears each equ^ to f ^ 

on the planes OCJSD inclined at angles 
* of 45° to Ox and Oz ; and these shears 

jg- will, by the above definition, give rise 

to shearing stresses each of intensity 
these planes. Again, by p. 416, 

these shearing stresses will give rise to 

normal stresses each of intensity ^fj>a on 
Fig. 304. planes parallel to OH and CD ; and it 

is obvious that the nor ma l stress on the plane OH (or rather the 
plane through OH perpendicular to the paper) produced by the 


Fig. 304. 
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portion of the body to the right of Oil will be tension, i.e., it 
will be in the sense Oxy while on the plane CD or {Ox) the 
normal stress produced by the portion of the body at the upper 
side Ihe figure will be pressure, i. e. it will be in the sense cO. 

Similarly, by considering the other shear (that which consists 
of elongation i a along Ox and contraction ^ a along Oy), we 
have a further normal tension equal to § jaa on the plane perpen- 
dicular to Oz', and normal pressure §/xa on the plane perpen- 
dicular to Oy. Hence the elongation a gives normal stresses 

on the planes perpendicular to Ox, Oy, Os, respectively. 

Similarly the elongation b (which is along Oy) gives normal 

stresses (k-%fl)b, {A+%fi)b, (^-§ii*)5 

in the same directions ; and the remaining elongation, o, gives 

Hence we have 

JVj = {& + ^[jl) a + (& — %ia) b + (i—%iJ.) c I 
or = — % (m) $ + 2 pa, 

as before. The values of T^, T^, are obvious from the 
definition of a modulus of shear. 

291.] Case of a Liquid. A perfect fluid has a zero modulus 
of shear, i. e. p = 0. If it is a liquid, it is voluminally incom- 
pressible, therefore \ = oo. Also 0 = 0, but A0 is N-^, 
which are all equal to —p, the pressure intensity at any point. 

892.] Strain Potential. For an isotropic body the Strain 
Potential is easily found from the values of the stress components 
just given. If is the Strain Potential (Art. 384), we have 
D'-^dta 4“ JSr^^e -f- 2 + 2 D^hs^ + 2 T^^s^ 

Hence we easily find 

2(p = \{a + b + e)^ + 2 p (a* + b^ ■i-<^ + 2Sj^ + 2s^ + 2s ^), . . . (a) 
Of course ...2 jT ^ = ^^> .... 

If in (a) we substitute the values of the strain components in 
terms of those of stress, we have 

2<f>= 

p{3\ + 2p) p 

where <r= iN^ + iV^ + iVg, and 
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But by (6), Art. 388, we bave H = — Young 


modulus ; bence 




O) 


893.] Clapeyron’s Th-eorem. Since (Art. 384) — is 
tlie work done by the stress in the passage of the body from the 
unstrained state to that in which ^ is the Potential of strain of 
the element dSl^ we have this work equal to 


wbicb, witb altered sign, is also tbe work of tbe external forces 
if tbe strain is very slowly produced. This expression, for tbe 
work constitutes Clapeyron's Theorem. Observe, then, that in 
this expression (y) tbe stresses involved in o-, </ are those 
belonging to tbe final state of strain. 

Tbe work done in tbe passage to a certain final state of strain 
may, therefore, be expressed as an integral, through tbe body, 
either of a Potential of tbe stress or of a Potential of the strain, 
belonging to tbe final state — ^tbat is, either of tbe function 
given by (a) or of that given by (0). 

To take tbe simplest illustration, consider tbe work done in 
tbe extension of a cylindrical bar of uniform section <r. The 
work diagram is a triangle, and i£ Iq = natural length of bar, 


Al= whole amount of extension, tlxe final tension T = jE<r-y-i 
and tbe work of tbe tension = — \T.Al\ so that tbe work is 




or — <z®, 


where a 


Al 


= tbe elongation. 


Exaktles. 

Pind the work done in a gradual uniform compression of a 

body. 

1? P© the unstrained volume, F" the compros&od volume, p the 
fimal intensity of pressure on the surface, the work is 

ii’CPfl— F). (a) 

In a uniform compression we have at each point 
u=~-ax, v = —ay, w = —az; 
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therefore d = — 3a; A\^2r^z= — (3 A + 2/x)a = — 3ka, where 

k is the mod\ilus of compression; A = jj thex*efore N^=i—p, so 

that the intensity of stress is constant throughout the body. 

The work may also be expressed as 



Observe that the element of work done by the pressure of a gas 
in changing its volume by dv is while our expression (a^ gives 

the work of changing the volume of an elastic solid as equal to \pd%\ 
There is an apparent contradiction ; but observe that in all cases of 
equilibrium of strain, we assume the externally applied forces to be 
applied with very gradually increasing magnitudes^ so that neither 
they nor the stresses reach at once their final values ; the stresses 
grow from zero to certain final values, and our expressions for work 
done all involve the final values of the stresses and not intermediate 
values which they have in intermediate states of strain- Now as 
the components of stress are linear functions of those of strain, we 
obtain the elementary result which we know to hold for the expansion 
of a har according to Hooke’s Law, viz. that the work is one half 
the product of the whole extention and tho final tension of the bar. 

2. Find the work done in the distortion of a body (without com- 
pression or dilatation at any point). 

Ans. fi{a^ + 6® + c® + 2 + 2 Sg® + 2 d Ql, 

For example, take the case of the torsion of a circular cylinder 

(Art. 371). Then 2^1 = so that the work 

t u 


where r is the distance of the element c?12 from the axis of the 
cylinder. This work is 

where R = radius of cylinder. 

If the torsion is produced by opposite couples applied at the ends, 
or by holding one end fixed and applying a couple of moment Gr to 
the other, this work is , oa ^ 

as will presently be shown. 


3. Two uniform bars, GB, BA (Fig. 184, p, 224, voL I) are freely 
jointed to each other at and have their ends C and A fixed by 
smooth pins ; if a weight, W, so great that, in comparison, the weights 
of the bars may be neglected, is suspended from the joint J?, find the 
vertical distance through which B will descend. 

The weight W is supposed to have been put on gradually, so that 
at no moment is there any vibration produced. Also if A« is the 
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vertical descent of jB, the work done by this gradually accumulated 
weight is i WAz. If T and F' are the tension and pressure in the 
bars £0 and 3 A, respectively, and Al, AV the amounts by which 
they are elongated and shortened, we have the work .done by the 
stresses = — \T.Al — \T'Al'i or if FC — a, £A =c , an^ the 
areas of their sections are <r, </, this work is 

cr\ 

Ea'' 


Hence, since no appreciable kinetic energy is generated, 

^ ^ aT^ , cT'^ 

W.Az— 

But if BO and BA make a and y with the vertical, 

Sin y3 sm ^ 

where j9 is the angle between the bars at B. Hence 
^ W ,asin®y csin^a. 

^ ^ cr 

If the points G and A are in the same vertical line, and AQ = 5 , 

. Wac G 

4 . Three uniform bars AB^ BO^ OA^ forming a triangle and freely 
jointed to each other rest in a vertical plane, the bar AO being hori- 
zontal and the ends A, 0 being supported on two fixed vertical 
pillars; a weight W is suspended from the joint B (by gradual accu- 
mulation) ; find the vertical descent of B. 

Ana. If the normal sections of the bars opposite A^ G are 
<r, </, cr", their lengths a, 6 , c, and the angles a, /3, y, 

ypr ^ ^ 

Az = . cos^ a + — cos^/3 -b —77 cos® a cos® B). 

6 . One end of a bar of isotropic material is held fixed, and the 
bar hangs vertically ; find its elongation caused by its weight. 

Let AB be the bar in its natural state, P a point in AB at a 
distance z from A ; let J.' P' represent the elongated bar, and let P' 
be the displaced position of P. 

Then the intensity of stress on a normal section at P' = P > 

w^here JS is Young’s modulus* But if or is the area of the section at 

7 >' 4 - 1 . - 4 . ' 4 , p 4 . 'vrcirrbt cf Irnatb Pff W 

1 , the intensity of stress = --- - - . =- where 

<r cr I 

W and I are the weight and length of the bar. 

Hence E — ^Khll. 

dz <r I 
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where C is a constant. ITow the value of w for the fixed end is zero, 
therefore 0 = 0; and the value of to for the free end, jB, is the 
amount of elongation. Hence, putting z=l^ 

Wl 

amount of elongation = — — . 

^ 2 j&cr 

It is immaterial whether a means the section of the bar or the 
section of AB^ since these areas differ by a small quantity of the first 
order. 


6. To find the stresses produced at any point in a circular cylinder 
which undergoes torsion round its axis. 

With the notation of p. 400, we have by Art. 388. 

J\r^ =0, iV'a = 0, = 0, 






2 ’,= 0 . 


The torsion may be produced either by fixing one end of the 
cylinder and applying a couple to the other end, or by applying two 
equal and opposite couples to the ends, 
each of which is free. By considering 
the equilibrium of a portion of the cylin- 
der between one end and a section made 
at any point O (Fig. 305), on the axis per- 
pendicularly to the axis, we see that the 
stress system exerted over this section by 
the remaining portion of the cylinder 
must be a couple equal in amount to the 
applied couple (jF, B). 

Let the fixed axes of a? and 2/ at O be Ox 
and O2/, and let P be a point in the section 
whose co-ordinates are x and y. Then the 
above values of the intensities of stress show that on the element 
area dS at P the two components of stress on the lower side of dS 

are ^ ydS in the direction Ox, and ^ xdS in the direction 2 /O. The 
Z I 



sum of their moments about Oz is— (a? +y^)dS in a sense opposite 

V 

to that of the applied couple. Hence if the amount of this couple is 
denoted by 


jaa 


fr^dSz^G, 


where r = OP, and the integration is extended over the whole area of 
the section at 0. Now f^dS is the moment of inertia, I, of the 
section about Oz. Therefore 
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Let ■= ) whicli is the rate of twist per unit length of the cylinder, he 

(f 

denoted by r, and we have 

ftr/= G. (a) 

Defining the torsional rigidity as the moment of the applied twisting 
couple divided by the rate of twist produced, we see that, for a solid 
circular cylinder, 

torsional rigidity = -I ft . 
where R is the radius of the cylinder (since I — 

The result in equation (a) is known as Coulomb's Law. 

7. To show that Coulomb’s Law caimot apply to a non-circular 
cylinder when it is acted on only hy twisting couples at its ex- 
tremities. 

In order that the law of torsion strain expressed by the equations 


u = —ryz^ V = rxzp to = 0 


may hold, we shall show that force must be applied over the bounding 

surface of the cylinder parallel to its axis. 

Let Fig. 306 represent a section of the 
cylinder perpendicular to its axis, the axis 
passing llirough O ; let P he a point on the 
bounding surface, PjP the tangent to the 
section, and OQ a perpendicular to P27. 
Let OQ be taken as axis of a?, the axis of 
z being the axis of the cylinder ; and let 
us calculate the stress on an element plane 
which touches the bounding surface at P. We have for this plane 
Z=:l, m=0, = and equations (3), p. 414, give (by last example) 

P = 0, Q = 0, R = — y,Ty= — ijlt.jPQ; 



i.e., the stress on this plane is proportional to RQ, and there must be 
an applied force to balance this stress, since there is none of the 
material of the cylinder at the right-hand side of the plane. 

8. Let there be a straight fibrous body or beam subject to a slight 
bending strain such that the fibres (meanJU^res) which lie in a certain 
plane, although bent, are not elongated, and that the elongation (posi- 
tive or negative) along every other fibre is proportional to its (posi- 
tive or negative) distance from this plane, the bending of all fibres 
taking place parallel to a single plane which cuts the normal section 
of the bar perpendicularly. It is required to find for any normal 
section the sum of the moments, round the line in which it inter- 
sects the plane of the mean fibres, of the stresses which are exerted 
at the section by the strained fibres. 

Suppose that after the bending any one section, AHB (Fig. 307), is 
brought by a motion as of a rigid body back to its old position, 
and let a neighbouring section then occupy the position 
Let be two of the mean fibres which reach across from 

one of the sections to the other. Then the original distance between 
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the sections is HH' or co\ Let this 
is any other fibre reaching across, Pn 
ftoraP and P' on the right lines cH 
and the elongation along PP' 

^ 1 . e. ) IS proportional to Pn. 

Let the planes of the sections AHB 
and intersect in a line OZ, 

let p denote the length of the radius 
of curvature (oO) of the bent mean 
fibres (cc^ or nn'), and Pn — y. Then 
evidently 

PP^_p + y 

■ > 


be denoted by ds. If PP' 
and P'^^' the perpendiculars 


rvnf 

PP'^ 


Tvn 


p' 

along 



nn' 

which is the elongation along PP'. 

For fibres at the lower side of cJSTg 
there is contraction, or negative elongation, and 
reckoned as negative. 

Now, by Hooke's Law, if we consider a small prism who sides ai’e 
the fibres emanating from points on a very small area, dory at the 
point P, the stress of this prism {assumed wholly longitudinal) is 


®^g* 3<57* 

for these y is 




The moment of this force about cP is — ^ dor ; therefore the sum of 




these moments all over the section AHB is 

El 
— > 

P 


E 


fy^dcTy or 


(«) 


where I is the Moment of Inertia of the section AHB about the 
line cH, [See the second paragraph of p. 432.] 

Remark. If the end of a beam merely rest against a fixed surface, 
there will be no Bending Moment at this end, and p = at it. 
But if the end is tangentially fixed, there will be a Bending Moment 
at it, and its curvature will not be zero. 


9. A uniform slightly elastic beam rests, in non-limiting equi- 
librium, with one end on the ground and the other against a vertical 
wall, the vertical plane through the beam being at right angles to 
the wall ; find the form of the mean fibre of the beam. Let AB 
(Fig. 308) be the beam ; GH the vertical through its centre of ccrn^-ity, 
G ; R and S the reactions of the ground and wall ; <l> the n; l'!-; uuulo 
by R with the vertical ; a the angle which the tangent to the beam 
at A makes with the horizon ; h and k the distances, Ax and Bx, 
of the extremities from the line of intersection of the ground and wall. 
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Let P be any point in the beam, at which we shall calculate the 
Bending Moment, i.e. the sum of the moments of all the forces acting 

on the beam between P aiSd A ; 
let the horizontal and vertical 
lines through A be taken as 
axes of X and 2 / 1 l^t Q be any 
point between P and A ; let 
the co-ordinates of P and Q be 
{x, y) and (a/, 2 /), respectively; 
let the original length of the • 
beam be I, and its weight TF. 

Then the weight of an ele- 
ment of length, at Q is 
W 

-y d/^ and the moment of this 

force tending to produce curva- 
ture at P round a line (such as 
cH in Fig, 307) perpendicular to the plane of the figure is 

TF 

j- (x — a/)d8\ 

b 

Also the moment of R about this axis is 

R {x cos <#>—2/ sin cj>y 

Hence if p is the radius of curvature of the mean fibre at P, we 
have jxr 

— = P (ajcos<#)-— ysin<^) ^ y*(£C — ( 1 ) 

P ^ 

the integration being performed j&:om A to P. 

If P is taken very close to A, the Bending Moment on the right 
side of ( 1 ) is zero, therefore p at A = 00, i.e. A is a point of 
inflexion ; and B is also a point of inflexion for a similar reason. 

Assume 2^ = a? tan a + + (2) 

where a^, ... are aU very small quantities; there being no 

term in since 0 (p = 00) at A. 


From (2), we find 
ds 


dx — + a(3aga5® + 4a^£c®-i-6a5a5*-f- ...) 

d^y _ 


dx^ 


6 ajaj + 12a^£c®-f-20a;.a5®ih . 


Now-ns 

P 


d^y 

daP 


c>+(Jw 


y ; and if we neglect products of c&g, ... j 


we shall have - = cob^ a (fi aQX + 12 a^ocP + 20 
P 
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Also 

X 


ds' 

{x — ^ sec a 4 * “4-^3 sin a . sin a * a?® -f .... 


/o * 

Making these substitutions in (1), and ecjuating to zero tlie co- 
efficient of every power of a?, we have 

R sin 4> (cot <!> — tan a ) 

6A/Zcos®a 
W 

24^lElQO^^a 

while ag, are of the order 7-55^2 and may be neglected. 


ag: 


a.= 


d^y 


{Elf 


Also at the extremity must be zero ; therefore 

^3 -f 2 Jia^ = 0 ; 

and the equation of the mean fibre is 

W 

y = aj tana+ Acc®— a?^) sec* a. 

By putting h and h for y and a?, this equation gives 

1 F 7 ^» 


tana = =-- 
h 


24.7ilEI 


's/W + 

Putting eeca= ^ in the small term, we get 


tana = 


h 


WV^ 


A 24:hlEI 

where V is used for >\/A® + A®, 

Substituting this value of a in the equation of the mean fibre, we 
have 7, TP7'* 

2 ^ = % iwm ^ 

which is the equation of the mean fibre, to the first power of • 

It will be easily found that AN ^ the abscissa of the centre of gravity 
of the beam, is WM^ 

10. A rigid bar is supported nearly horizontally on three given 
vertical props which are slightly ^ 

elastic ; to determine the pressures 
on tbe"c proPF. 

Supp')-:.' thnr the props are fixed 
in the ground at !>, E^ and E (Fig- 
309), and their extremities were 
originally a, 6, c, which are in a 
horizontal line ; but that when the 
shrinking has taken place, their . 

extremities, A, JB, C, lie in a line slightly inclined to the horizon. 







B 

g C 


- — I 
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Let tlieir original lengtlis be jp, 2 , r, so that Aa = 8p, Bh = 

<7c = 8r ; let the pressures on them at A, B, and O he P, Q, and jB ; 
let ff be the centre of gravity of the bar and TT its weight. 

Then we have 


JP-hQ + Ji=W, and jP.GA + Q.&B-^B,&G= 0, (1) 

the second being obtained by moments about 

Now if the areas of the normal sections of the props are a, J3, y, 
we have (Art. 387) 


P 

a 






supposing that Young’s modulus is the same for all. 

Again, we must express the fact that ABO is a right line, 
through O a parallel to abc, we have 

8p — Sr ^ AO 

8q — Sr BO* 


( 2 ) 


Drawing 


or, by (2), 


BC . Sj !> — AC . dq-i-AB . Sr == 0, 

a IB y 


( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 


The three equations (1) and (4) determine P, P. 


11. A heavy rigid slab is supported nearly horizontally on four 
given vertical props ; to determine the pressures on these props. 

Let A, B, C, JO he the upper ends of the props when the shrinking 
has taken place; let the original lengths of the props be p, q^ r, e; 
let the perpendiculars from A and O on the diagonal BB be and 
r'; let those from B and P on AC7 be q^ and ^ ; let the perpen- 
diculars from G, the centre of gravity of the slab, on AO and BJO be 
X and y; let P, Q, P, S be the pressures on the props, whose 
sections are a, /3, y, S, respectively ; and let W = weight of slab. 
Then we have obviously the statical equations 

P + e-bP + /S^= TT, Pp'-Pr'-. Fb == 0, e/— = (1) 

[G is supposed to lie within the area AOIX] the two latter being 
equations of moments round BJD and A (7. 

We must now express the fact that A, P, (7, Z) lie in one plane. 

To do this we shall calculate the vertical descent, Sf, of the point 
O from the descents of A and C and also from those of B and -D. 
Just as in last example, we have 

dp — dr AO p' r^dp+p^dr 

de^dr ^ 00 ^ p'+r^ * 

SiBularly 8^= 

r'S_®4-o'8r s'da+g'da 


therefore 


( 2 ) 
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JP^ 


Also, as before, — = jr szc., therefore (2) becomes 

a p ' ^ 






7> ^ c n 

y(y+»^) 5(/+o 


( 3 ) 


The lour equations ( 1 ) and (3) determine the pressures. 

12 . A beam rests horizontally on any number of fixed right vertical 
props, and is loaded uniformly between each successive pair of props. 
Prove that if are any three successive props the bending 

stress couples of the beam at which are we shall have 

8(a+6) jlfg-f 4aJ/‘i-|-46J!/g = (a) 

where a = A^A^^ b = A^A^^ = load per unit length overAjAQ, 

vf = load per unit length over A^A^. 

(This is known as the Equation of Three Momenta^ * 

Let S-^ and be the shearing forces in normal sections just in 
front of A^ (that is, towards A^ and just behind it; aS/, the shearing 
forces in normal sections just in front of A^ (i.e. towards A^ and just 
behind it ; the shearing forces just in front and just behind A^. 

Take A^ as origin, A^^ as axis of a?, and the downward vertical 
line at A^ as axis of y. Then taking any point, P, on the beam lie- 

dt^y 

tween A^ and A^^ the bending stress couple at this point is — El \ 

and equating to this the sum of the moments of the forces between 
P and Jig, we have ,g 


/. = P7tana.aj + -|- — ^jS^.sxP + tooci*^ ( 1 ) 

where a is the inclination of the tangent at A^ to A^^. 

Similarly, taking a point, P', on the beam between A^ and A ^ , its 
co-ordinate with reference to A^^ as axis of x being a/, 

Ely' =. — P7tana. vif (2) 

Now in ( 1 ) y =0 when and in ( 2 ) y^ = 0 when as ' =5 5 . 

Hence we have by addition of ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) with these substitutions 

i (a + &) ilfg- + b^v/) = 0. (3) 

Again, for the equilibrium of the span Aj^A^y taking moments 
about , we have _ M^—M^ + 4 ««** ; ( 4 ) 

and by moments about A^ for the equilibrium of A^ A^, 

hSf = Jfg- J7s + i w'6®. (5) 

Eliminating and 8f from (3), (4), (5) we have (a). 

13. If the beam rests on three props only, two of which are at its 
extremities, find the pressures. 

Put = 0 , = 0 ; then (a) gives Jtfg, and (4), (5) give S/. 
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The pressure on is wa — S^; that on is + i aiid that on 
A 3 is v/b—JS^\ 

14. A 'weight is placed on an ordinary rectangular table which rests 
on the ground ; calculate the pressures on the four legs, apposing 
that the legs may be treated as rigid in comparison with the ground. 

Ans. If the adjacent sides at any comer A^ are b and a, and if oa 
and y are the distances from these sides, respectively, of the point of 
application of the resultant of the sustained weight and the weight of 
the table, the pressure on the leg through A is 

W .3 £V 

a b^\ 

where W = sum of sustained weight and weight of table- 

15. Prove that a circular cylinder can be subject to the strain 

u = —ryzy V = r w = cxy^ 

(its axis being axis of provided that surface stress parallel to the 
axis is supplied. 

16. Determine the components of strain as quadratic functions of 
the co-ordinates so that at all points we shall have 

and show that such strain will require the application of external 
force on the surface. 

[Assume + + + 2fyz-\‘2gzx-\~2hjxy)^ 

with similar values of v and w ; then let the equations be satisfied at 
all points, i.e. equate to zero the coefiSoient of each variable.] 

[The five following examples were communicated to the Author by 
the late Kev. Professor Townsend,] 

17. A horizontal beam, supported at both ends, being loaded with 
any number of isolated weights, if the bending moments he equal at 
any pair of contiguous weights, P and Q, they are equal throughout 
the entiro interval PQ, 

18. A uniform load, PQ, is moved along a horizontal beam sup- 
ported at both ends, A and B ; prove that at a given point, O, in the 
beam the bending moment will be greatest when PQ occupies such a 

... OP OA 

position that 

19. A uniform beam is tangenticiMy fixed at both extremities A 
and P, p is its point of greatest deflection, C is the foot of the 
perpendicular from B on AB ; JT is any point in the line AB ; a 
perpendicular to AB at X meets the bent beam in Y and the circular 
arc through A, i>, P in Z. 

Prove that XZ^ 

20 . A uniform beam is supported by four equidistant props, two of 
wMch are terminal ; prove that the two points of inflection of its 
middle segment lie on the horizontal line of the props. 
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21. A uniform beam, AB^ is supported horizontally at two points, C 
and Z>, in its length, G being adjacent to A and B to B. Prove that 
if tT^ circles be described with G and D for centres and GA and DB 
for radii, respectively, the two points of inflexion of the beam arc the 
two iimiting joints of the coaxal system determined by the circles. 


394.] Determinateness of Strain. If the exteri/ial bodily and 
surface forces applied to a giveyt elastic solid are given^ the state of 
strain is com 2 yletely deteryninate — ^that is, there cannot be two 
diflterent states of strain corresponding to these data. 

For, if possible, let there be two different states of strain, 
(<at, 5, c, 2^1, 2^2, 2^3) and {a\ 5', c\ 2^/, Isf^ 2^3') expressing 
the strain components at the same point P in these two different 
states. Reverse all the external forces and all the components 
of strain in the second state, and superpose this reversed state on 
the first. Thus we have the body acted upon by no external 
forces whatever, and yet strained, the typical components of the 
strain being , 2 (s^-^ sf ), .... Now the Potential Work of 

the stresses is equal to that of the external forces, which is zero ; 


hence we have 


fcf)d£l = 0, 


where 2^ has the value obtained by putting a — for 

, ^1, ... in (a), Art. 392. But <f> cannot possibly vanish except 
by the vanishing of all the components of strain individually, 
since it consists of the sum of a number of squares. We must 
therefore have a' = a, &c. ; that is, the second state is identical 
with the first. 

In any case, therefore, in which a given body is acted upon by 
given external forces and couples, if we find, by trial or otherwise, 
any one system of values of the displacements, v, w, satisfying 
the equations of equilibrium, we sure assured that these constitute 
the only solution of the problem. 

895.] Differential Equations for Displacements. If in the 
equations of eqxiilibrium of an element (p. 411) we substitute the 
v^ues of iVgs ^^'3 given in equations (7), p. 435, we have 

+ ( 1 ) 


+ = ( 2 ) 
+ (3) 


VOL. II, 
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•wTiicTi are the differential eqiaations from which the -values of 
■», V, w must he found. Their integrals ■will involve arhi'taraxy 
constants which must he found from the components of external 
force applied on the hounding surface of "the body. Thus, if 
I, Tut, n are the direcfeion-eosines of the normal to the surfac^ at a 
point where the components of external force are 2ig, 

we must have 

^ + 2 "h 2 ^ -j“ ^^ 2 ) > 

•with two similar equations. 

Whenever the strain is pure, the general equations (1), (2), (3) 

can he expressed in a single equation. Tor in this case V® « = ^ , 
so that ( 1 ) becomes ^ 

(X+2f.)^=-pZ, (4 

and the three equations of equilibrium are precisely the same in 
forms as those of a perfect fluid. They are, of course, all contained 
in the single equation 

(a + 2 /x) do = "“p {Sldos + 7dy Hf- Zdz^^ (5) 

the direction in which the diiSerentials are taken being any 
whatever* 

When, in addition, the external forces have a Potential, the 
equation becomes simply 

(A.H- 2^c) (6) 

so that if the body is homogeneous, 

(A + 2f>o)^ + pF’ = constant. (7) 

Also in this case 0 = V^<f> where (j> is the strain potential, so 
that ^ is obtained from the equation 

+ r” ' / o ^ = const. (8) 

A -f- ^ 

If cylindrical co-ordinates are used, let the displacements of 
the co-ordinates f, <f> (p. 282) be denoted by ^,jp, e, respect! vely. 
Then we have 

d ^ d sin cb d 

dos dC C d<p 

d . ^ d cos </> d 

d^ d^ 1 d 1 d^ , 

~ ^ + ^2 ’ (see p. 282 ) 
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and since u-= p cos tp — eC sin ® = jo sin <#> 4- e C cos <f>, Tve have 

and^y substituting- these new operators in (l), (2), (3) we obtain 
the differential eq^uations in cyKndrical co-or^nates. The cases 
to which cylindrical and spherical co-ordinates apply with 
special simplicity, axe, however, much better treated by first 
using* the Cartesian equations instead of the general equations 
for cylindrical and spherical co-ordinates (the latter being very 
complicated and unwieldy) and then using the cylindrical or 
spherical operations which are equivalent to V®, &c . — a procedure 
which is illustrated in the solution of some of the following 
problems. 


Exampjles. 

1. To deduce the traction and torsion displacements of an elliptic 
cylinder. 

For a cylinder or prism having any curve whatever for base, take 
the axis of the cylinder or prism as axis of and any two rectangular 
axes at the centre of the fixed base as axes of x and y. At any point 
on the lateral surface let the normal make an angle with the axis 

of £C. Then, since there is no stress whatever on the tangent plane 

at any point on the lateral surface, we have 

N-l cos i//- + 5^3 sin yjr = 0, (1) 

cos yfr q- sin xfr = 0^ (2) 

cos sin t/r = 0. (3) 

These hold equally for torsion and traction. For hoth cases also 
we have internal differential equations obtained by putting 

r =-^=:0 

in (1), (2), (3), p. 449. 

Now, whatever be the shape of the base, the values 

u = — ax, v= — ay, w = cz, (4) 

satisfy all these equations if the constants a and c are properly 
related. For these values given at once = T^= 0, and to 

satisfy (1), (2), (3) completely we have only to make = *^2 = 
i.e., to take \ 

i = 2^. (6) 

a fM 

Also the values (4) satisfy the internal differential equations. 

Finally, if a force JF is applied to the second end of the cylinder 

& g Z 
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or prism, and if S is the area of this base, ^ is the intensity of stress 

on this end, which must be equal to i7g, that is, 

JF 

X(c — 2a) + 2fitc = (6) 
From (5), (6) we have 

A*+2Ajoi + 2aa®^’ “ ~ A® + 2A/i + 2ju.* 2/5 * 

For a ‘perfect solid ‘ \ = p. =. and these hecome 

F F 

® "■ FS* “ ~ 4E8’ 
as they ought by Art. 386. 

Consider now the torsion of the prism. Assume 

^ = — ryz^ V = ra?js, (A) 

where r is a constant (evidently the rate of twist), the value of w 
being undetermined. These give 

dw ,dw V ^ ,dAJO > „ 

^ = = + = ry), ^, = 0. 

Hence (1) and (2) require = 0, and therefore 

dz ~~ 

We have then from (3) 

while the equations of internal equilibrium reduce to tv = 0, or 

cPtv . cPto ^ 

The equation of the base (or transverse section) being (cc, y) = 0, 
we may write (8) in the form 


,dw V df ,dw ^df ^ 

The equations (9) and (10) hold for the torsion of any prism or 
cylinder whatever be the nature of its transverse section ; and the 
problem simply reduces to deteimining tt/ as a function of x and y 
so as to satisfy these two equations. 

Take, in particular, the case of an elliptic cylinder, so that 


and (10) becomes 


/(«.,y) = ^ + 


•ry) SB+ a* + rx) y=0. 


a“ + 6® 


which is obTiously satisfied by w = — 


• asy, which also satisfies (9). 
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Now let Q be the moment of the twisting couple applied at the 
free end, the base being supposed fixed, or free and also acted upon 
by ^ couple — G* Consider the equilibrium of the portion of the 
cylinder included between the free end and any transverse section 
of tte cylinder- Then the sum of the moments of the stresses on 
this section about the axis of the cylinder must be equal to G, Let 
a?, y be the co-ordinates of any point on the section and dS the 
element of area at the point. Then the moment of the stress is 

so that f 

a* + 5® G 

or r = — — 

ft 

Therefore the strain components in a twisted elliptic cylinder are 
a^+b^G a^ + b^G G 

fjL ^ Ttarb^ fjL 


u = 




• ccz\ 


to = 


— (11) 
Tra^b^ fjL ^ ^ ^ 


Hence in a twisted circular cylinder the transverse sections remain 

plane ; but they do not remain so in an elliptic cylinder. 

It will be easily found that the resultant shearing stress, ^/ 
in the transverse section, at any point on the surface is 

2g 1 

TToS 

where p is the central perpendicular on the tangent line to the 
ellipse, so that this stress is greatest at the extremity of the minor 
axis of the section. 

The torsional rigidity of a solid elliptic cylinder is 

2. Determine the strains in a twisted rectangular prism. 

Let the sides of the rectangle he 2 a, 2&. Them the equations to 
be satisfied are 


d^w d^w 
da? ^ 

everywhere ; 

(1) 

I'll' 

1 

II 

O 

w'hen cc = Hr a ; 

(2) 

dw ^ 

when y = 3 

(3) 


the second and third being the equivalent of (10) of last example. 

^ mi* — A 

simplicity, assume w rxy-{‘W * Then 

= 0 when x = ±a, and = — 2raJ when y = ±6. 

To satisfy the first, assume 

sin mx. 


For 
dv/ 
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Then the second eq^uation requires ma = (2to+ 1) so that 

. 'jras 




-4„|e ' 2 a_g - 2“^ sin (291+ 1 ) 2 ^. 

and the complete value of v/ will be found by giving n. all values 
from 0 to 00 , and adding all the terms together. 

The last equation of condition for w' gives the following equation, 
which is to be an identity (as a Fourier development), 

-2ra! = -S(2«+l)^„coBh(2n+l)|^sin(2«+l)|^, (S) 

Ct ad Ad 

in which the hyperbolic cosine is used for shortness, as in the formulae 
J (e^ + «"■#■) = cosh ^ ^ {0f> — e~*) = Bmh<j>. 

*7Tt3G 

To determine multiply both sides of (5) by sin(2n+ 

and integrate between a? = 0 and a? = a, exactly as in the develop- 
ment of a Fourier series. Then we have all the terms on the right 
vanishing except A^ ; and hence 


(4) 


A.=. 


(2;»+l)®ir*cosh(2w-f 1) 


Substituting this in (4), we have 


2d 


w 


M7 32 a® 

7 = 




sinh(27&+ 1)^-Bin (2i^+l)^ 

Aa 2d 


(2m+ 1)® cosh (2»+ 1) 


TtO 


(7) 


the snflSxes indicating that w. is to receive all values from 0 to oo. 

The value of r is to be obtained from the magnitude of the ex- 
ternally applied couple, producing the torsion. Thus 

f{xT^-‘^T,)dS=G, ( 8 ) 

in which the integral expresses the sum of the moments of the stresses 
on any transverse section about the axis of the prism. 

d%jt) **" 

Now = /X -h TO?) and == /^ ^ ^ brevity we ' 

write the value of to in (7) in the form 


— = £»y 4- sinh my . sin mx, 

we have ^ 

& 

— = 2y’a?^<f/S'---2mJ5«yy*(y sinhmycosmaj— -ceBin«wccoBhmy)cfardy, 

the limits of a? being ±a, and those of y being ±5. 

The double integral is easily found to be 

4 ( — (— cosh mb ^ sinh mV), 
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wliile J'^dS = Hence substituting for m and vre have 

cr „ „ . 256«»6.e:,» 1 + 




= 4a*6 + 


-JT’ 


'o(2» + l)* ^ 


B5t it is a known trigonometrical result that 


(Jin+lf 




Hence finally, 

1 _ 16a*6/x 

T~ & 


'o (2«,+ l)* 96' 


il 64 a ^-taiit(2ri+l) 


I 


3 -TT® 6 


T 


-jrJ 


(9) 


(2w+l)® 

and we have, therefore, the components of strain, (A), p. 452, at 
every point of the prism. 

The right-hand side of (9) multiplied by & is the torsional rigidity 
of a solid rectangular cylinder. 

These results are, of course, due to Saint-Venant (see his edition 
of Clehsch, pp. 214, &c.) who notices, in particular, the case in which 

the transverse section is a very elongated rectangle (— very small), 
and that in which it is a square. ^ 

For the first case, we get — = 16a®6ju(^— *21 x ?), and for the 
square a. ^ ^ 

— = -843462x7, 


where I = §7ra* = the moment of inertia of the transverse section 
about the axis of the prism. Contrast these with the result (p. 442) 
for a circular cylinder. 

3. To determine the strain and stress at any point of a spherical 
shell of any thickness, the outer and inner surfaces of which are each 
subject to uniformly distributed pressure. 

The displacement at every point in the shell is necessarily radial, 
by symmetry ; so that, if r is the central radius drawn to any point 
of its substance, 

u = sB/(r), V = yf{r), w = (o) 

where /(^) is some unknown function of r. Hence the strain is pure, 
and if is its potential, 6 — V^<f>, But by (6), p. 450, 

0 == A = a constant, 


there being no external bodily forces. Also 

defy = udx^vdy'^wdz = rf{r) dr, 

\ d f tj,d<b^ 

so that <f> IB a, function of r only. Hence ^ 


p. 281 ; and we have 




d/r 
d(f> 
dr 


— i Ar-I- “V s 


O) 


where B is another constant. 
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Now the normal stress, P, on a plane perpendicular to the radius- 
vector r is given by the equation 




A — 


JB ^ 
r®’ 


(y) 


Sind if ps p' are the intensities of pressure at the outer and inner 
surfaces of the shell, whose radii are a, respectively, the value 
of P in (y) is — p when r = a, and its value is — p' when r = a'. 
From these A and B are then determined, and thence the stress on 
any assigned element plane. 

We have /(r) = \A + -^3 from ( 0 ), and thence the values of tc, v, w 
in (a). ^ 

For a plane occupying any position 


A^,= (X + fM)-4 + ^(l 


3a?\ 


T = 

-*■3 


Z\iB^y 


with similar values of the other components. 

To get the tearing stress at any point, take any point in the section 
made by the plane scy. The only stress on this plane is which is 


In this expression, substituting the values of A and B as before 
determined, and denoting the intensity of the tearing stress by Q, 
we have n _ ^ 






or 


2r® 


which shows that if the tendency to tear is a maximum at the 

inner surface. 

This expression, being quite independent of the moduli A and /ut, is 
the same whatever be the isotropic substance of which the shell is 
made. The displacements and strains, however, do depend upon A 
and ft. It is not difficult to give a common sense reason for this. 

4. To calculate the strain and stress at any point of a sphere 
which when free of strain is homogeneous, the strain being produced 
by its self-attraction alone 

Let p be the density of the sphere when homogeneous, and — Q the 
cubical compression at any point, P, of the heterogeneous sphere. 
The latter sphere will consist of spherical shells each of constant 
density p(l — d). Let •/ be the radius of any one of these shells 


For the s^e of the exemplification, of some points of general theory, I 
retain the solution of this question "which I g^ve in the third edition. Frofessor 
W i l l ia m son has kindly sent me the simpler solution which follows the present one. 
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and 6' the value of Q on the shell. Then if JT is the force per unit 
mass produced hy the whole sphere at P, we have 

x = ( 1 ) 

vsith similar values of Y and where r is the distance of P from 
the centre, O, of the sphere. We may put this into the form 


X = — ^Try/)si5(l — 


( 2 ) 


In the diifferential equations for the components of strain (Art. 395) 
we have pX, where p is the density at P, i.e. in this case p(l-“0). 
Hence (1) of Art, 395 becomes 

in which we have neglected the product of Q and the integral term, 
since Q is everywhere supposed small. 

Differentiating (3) with respect to cc, denoting, for simplicity, the 

definite integral by 7, and observing that — = ^ , we have 


dxc T dr 

. d?6 d 

Q? do ,9aj^ 3 

Adding to this the similar results in and observing that 


= #'jryp*-il- 


■{> 


(!+¥)«■ 


)/}• ( 4 ) 


das dy dz 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


■we have (A + 2ji.) = 4wyp®(l — 20— • 

Expressing the operator in terms of r (p. 281), and observing 
that 0 is a function of r only, this equation becomes 


f-(re) dlxB) 

<ir® d/r 


+ Sr0 — 3r = 0, 


(7) 


■vrliere ^ = ~ j the constant e being a linear magnitude, since 
^ force 

X and n are each of the form “ ob-vionsly of the 

same nature. \ e> ) 

r 

By assuming rd := — j equation (7) becomes 

Now for any solid body e is an enormously great magnitude, so 
that if we can determine <p from (8) as a series proceeding by inverse 
powers of c, it will he sufficient to take the first two terms. 
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At the centre of the sphere the value of ^ is zero, while at this 
point is -ojiknown. Let (^) = A, and determine 4> by the series 

^ ... . 

Hence, neglecting \ and tiglier powers of - , we have 


supposing, as we do, that no values of r within the limits of inte- 

^ • rrrt 

gi’ation make — other than a small fraction. Thus 
c 

(9) 


Substitute this value of ^ in (3), and we have, by putting 

X+2fx 


^Tryp^ 




in the right-hand side and neglecting small quantities beyond — a 

= ( 10 ) 

c 


which shows, by (/3), p. 280, that u may be calculated by rogarilmg 
it as the Potential at JP produced by matter filling the sphere, the 
density of this matter at each point, being given by the equation » 

, Aa/ 

^ 2'7ryc2 

To find the Potential of this at P, consider separately the part, 
due to the sphere of radius OP, and the part, due to the shell 
contained between this and the surface of the whole sphere, whose 
radius = P, suppose. 

We have then, in the ordinary notation, 



“• = 1 1 — pp > — - ‘ 

in which we develop in a series of Laplacians ascending by 

powers of — j since v'<n Putting «b'= r' cos and re- 

membering that, by Art. 351, since ju' is a surface harmonic of 
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tBe first degree, the only term in the series that will not vanish 
in the double integration in fj.' and (j/> is that in , we have 

A C' A rs*- L 


yL'L^diJ.'d^' 


■dr* 
lOirc® 

hy ( 17 ), p. 364. 


r,r' 


(13) 


JL 

To get Mg we must develop iii ( 12 ) in ascending powers of -p • 

As before, the only term of the Laplacian series that will not vanish 
is that in also the limits of r' are r and R. Hence we find 


M, = 


A 

Z(? 




Adding (13) and (14), we have 




(14) 


(15) 




(A) 


with, similar values of v and w. 

JSTow with regard to the physical and analytical conditions to be 
satisfied by u, v, w, it is obvious, ^ priori^ that their values at the 
centre of the sphere must vanish ; that they must mate the dis- 
placement at every point, P, radial (i. e. along PO ) ; that they must 
give zero value to the stress at every point on the bounding surface, 
since we have supposed the sphere to be uninfluenced from without ; 
and that they must satisfy the identity 

du ^ dv 
dx dy 

Observe particularly that we have not in our investigation made 
use of (A) but merely of a more general relation (5), wliich will 
be equally well satisfied if any three functions, Xi> Xa? Xa> ^ach 
fratisPxing the equation V^(f> = 0, are added to u, v, w. 

Xow it will be found that (15) and the two analogous values of 
V and w satisfy (A), and all the other conditions just enunciated 
except that of making the components &c., vanish 

at the surface. 

Let us add an arbitrary term JS as to (15), and try whether all the 
required conditions are satisfied by the values 


3e* 

„ = ^(ig*_fr*) + .By. 

A ^ 


(17) 

(18) 
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Satisfying (A), we have from (9) 

{l-tL)A-ZB+\ = 0. (19) 

o 

Again,. = X |4 + A (1-^)} + 2 m|^+ 
and 

with similar values of the other stress components ; and since the 
stress on any tangent plane is zero, we must have 

^ ( 20 ) 

when T ^ two similar equations also holding. 

Now we find that a; disappears from (20), which reduces to 

the other two equations giving also this result. 

Hence all the conditions of the problem can be satisfied by the 
values (16), 4&:c., the constants A and B being determined from (19) 
and (21). 

We .easily find, to the order of approximation adopted. 


. 1 , 5X+6m i?®) 

i{‘+t-SA + 2..- c-l- 

(22) 

15A+14ju. JS^ 

~ 15(3X + 2/u)' c®’ 

(23) 

2c®( ^ 3X+2/X ) 

(24) 


As a verification, suppose that the sphere was a mass of incom- 
pressible fluid. Then A. = oo, 0 = 0, but X0 = — jt?, where p is the 
intensity of pressure at any point (Art. 391); and (24) gives 

P = t-n-yp® (-S®— 

■which can T^e deduced at once from the fundamental eq^uations of 
Hydrostatics. 

Professor Williamson solves this problem by the obvious principle 
that the strain at every point is pure, and by applying at once 
equation (6), p. 450. Thus we have 

CX+2rtg + p(l-«)5=0. 
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since is the attraction intensity. Hence 

^ = (1 - (9)r«- 3 (1 - 5) J’^e'r'^dr', 

••• = ( 25 ) 

neglecting a term of the second order in d. 

To integrate this, let r == cf where ^ is very small, since c is very 
great compared with r. Hence 

Now this equation is unaltered if we change the sign of there- 

/» • • . 

fore d is a function of f i. e. of j and we may, therefore, assume 


d = 

where m and n are undetermined constants. Substituting this in (26), 
we get or n = If, since m is necessarily very small. 

Hence, since where 4> is the strain potential, 

d , ^d<l>. 0.1^^ 

d4> 1 f 1 ^ 

... ^ = 

the constant of integration being rejected since, if it existed, the 

radial displacement would be oo at the centre. 
dv 

Now the principal stresses, P, Q, Q, at any point are given by the 
equations d®d> ^ 

P=K6 + 2,.^, 

and expressing the fact that the stress vanishes at the surface of the 
sphere, we have s\+6^ E- 

^ 3X + 2jii" c® ’ 

which gives d as in (24), and also gives 

1 1 6A+6/X 

— — • sXT^' 

from which, of course, the strain displacements follow by differ- 
entiation.' 

5. Determine the strain and stress at any point in a Planetary 
Crust of uniform thickness and density, surrounding a uniform 
spherical nucleus. 
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Let p be tbe density of the crust, a its outer and h its inner radiqs, 
and (»+ 1) p tbe density of the nucleus. 

In this case also the displacement at every point is radial s*iid the 
strain pure. 

Hence, if F is the attraction potential at any point, 


Hut 


,, „ .dd dV 

d V 

is the attraction intensity, and is therefore 
i'rryp(r+-^)- 


dr 


Hence 


dd nh^ 


with the same meaning of as in the last example. If ^ is the strain 
potential, hence 


1 ^ 
dr 


dr ' ^ ^ 


c‘r 2c®’ 


— +^Ar+-^, 


dr lOc^ 

Jf2 ^ 

where A and B are constants. Now the radial stress is X0+ 

and if the outer and inner surfaces of the shell are subject to pressure 
intensities jp, we have 

—P == (X + f/x) JS4- + f /x), 

-y = (>^+fF)4— ^H+^(A-2«.X + |.;i>, 
from which A and B are known. 


6. In the case of a spherical envelope of small thickness subject 
to uniform intensities of pressure inside and outside, if 2^ is the 
tearing stress per unit length perpendicular to a meridian, show from 
elementary principles that 

T=\P.r, 

where r is the radius and jP the excess of outward intensity of 
pressure. 

Deduce this result from (14), example 3. 

7. spherical shell of copper, whose internal radius is 1 decimetre 
and thickness \ centimetre, is fdled with a gas at an intensity of 
pressure of 20 atmospheres, the outside being subject to atmospheric 
pressure ; find the radial displacement of a point on the inner surface, 
being given the following data : — 

Modulus of compression for copper =: 16-84 x 10^ dynes per 
sq[. cm.; modulus of shear = 4-47 x 10^; 1 atmosphere = 1*014 x 10* 
dynes per sq.' cm. 

Ans, The displacement is -010146 millimetres. 
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*, 396.] Constants of Elasticity. Abandoning now tbe special 
case of an isotropic body, let us consider tbe values of the stress 
components ... produced in any body by a strain whose 

components are a, b, c, 2^^, 2s^, 2s^.- the stress com- 

poneilts to be each a linear Sanction of the components of sianin, 
it M clear that if any two states of strain were superposed, their 
corresponding components of stress would be superposed, aTi<l 
there would, therefore, be a superposition and independence of 
stress and strain effects in such a body; so that, for esiample, 
two separate causes of equal states of stress would, if superposed, 
produce both double the stress and double the strain. M. de 
Saint-Venant justifies the assumption of this linear relation in 
general (see p. 40 of his edition of Clebsch). If the linfin-r 
relation ^d not hold, there would be no superposition of effects 
due to two or more identical causes, of such a nature that, while 
they all act, each produces the same effect as if the other causes 
were non-existent. As we have in view the luminiferous ether 
and the possible propagation of gravitation by means of stress in 
an ethereal medium, we shall assume this linearity, as perfectly 
justified by the observed independence and superposition of 
luminous and gravitative effects. 

Thus we shall have the stress components expressed by 
equations of the form 

+ Pq 6 + P 2 c + "b ^^3 j (!■} 

where %, jOs^*** constant quantities, each of the nature of 
force per unit area, depending on the nature of the strained 
medium. Thus involves 6 constants of elasticity, and each 
of the other five components of stress involves also 6 constants, 
so that, apparently, the stress components at any point depend 
on 36 constants of elasticity. 

But the stress components have been proved (Art. 384) to be 
related in every medium without exception in such a manner that 
N^da ■hN^ab + N^dc + 2 2^ ds^ + 2T^ds^ + 2 T^ds^ = d<l>, (2) 

where ^ is & function — evidently a homogeneous quadratic 
fimction — of the strain components. Hence 




iVo = 


2T^ = 


db da 


dsi da 


Hence 


3 • • • 


(3) 

(4) 
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i.e. the coefficient of h in is the same as that of ^ in iV^, &e.-; 
so that we have 15 identities among* the 36 coefficients. 

Hence, ybr any medium whatever^ the principle of the conservation 
of energy shows that the greatest number of independent coefficients 


of elasticity is 21. 

We have, therefore, the following* table : 

^ “i" ^ "f" “b j (6) 

a^^-n^b -V PiC -h 2^2"^! (^} 

iV^ = P 2 a+Pib-^ n^c + 1 ^^^ + > (^) 

T-i = t^ a'^t2b + t^c + z'l^i -h $' 3 ^ 2 2'2'^35 (^) 

^2 = tf a -j- 1^ b -h + g's*?! 4- ^ 2^2 » (^) 

= tfa^tfh-^tfc>\‘q2^x’^9x^^^^^H* (10) 


In the view of Eng*lish physicists, no further reduction below 
these 2 1 can be effected in the coefficients, unless the medium 
possesses some one or more kinds of structural symmetry. M. 
de Saint-Venant, however, strong’ly maintains that, without any 
such structural symmetry, a further reduction to 15 coefficients 
is always possible ; and he bases this reduction on the fact (denied 
by Green) that the action between any two molecules is a 
function solely of the distance between these two molecules, 
depending* in no way on the presence of neighbouring molecules."^ 
The consideration of this further reduction we postpone for a 
moment, and we proceed to find the simplifications introduced 
by the supposition of various kinds of symmetry of structure in 
the body. 

Symmetry with respect to a plane. Suppose that all along a line 
perpendicular to a plane wy the structure gf the body is 
constant; then the constants in (5), will be each a function 
of and y only (not involving z). 

Now, in general, if we produce the axis of z backwards through 
the origin, and take this production as the axis of z^ retaining 
the axes of m and y^ the new co-ordinates and displacements at a 
given point JP will be expressed in terms of their old values by 
the equations 

of = a?,. y'= y, sf ^ u^ = u^ v' = w' == — 

so that c remains unaltered, and and s^ both change sign. 


* See Saint-Wenant’s Clebsoli, p. 65. M. de Saint-Venant is strong in bna 
ridicul© of the attempted generality which makes the action between a given 
pair of molecules dependent on the proximity of other molecules. 
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Also, from the g-eneral formulae of transformatiou (Art. 379) 
or otherwise, we know that iVg remains unaltered, while and 
change sign. 

Introducing these changes into (5), since remains unaltered, 
white and change sign, it follows that and must change 
sign when —0 is put for But, by the structural symmetry 
supposed, neither nor zf/ is a function of z. Hence they must 
both vanish. 


In this way, considering all the other equations, we have the 
following conditions for structural symmetry with respect to the 
plane asy : 


^2 ^8 — V — S ’2 = = 0, 

SO that the values for this case are 

(11) 

iVi = % <» +j>s i + J »2 c + , 

(12) 

-2^2 = 

(13) 

Ns = +Pj_i + nsO + , 

(14) 

T-^ — l’i^i + g's*2» 

(15) 

Ts — $'3^1 + 1^2^2 5 

(16) 

^8 = + ts'b + ts"c+ l*8#8- 

(17) 


Two planes of Sr/nniiefriu Let the structure be also constant 
along every line perpendicular to the plane xz^ while varying 
from one such line to another. In this ease the constants are 
all functions of x and z only, and therefore (from combination 
with the previous symmetry) of x only. Producing the axis of 
y backwards, we have ^2 unaltered, and altered. 

Hence 

= ^2 ~ ^3^^ “2^8 “ (1^) 

and the equations now become 

; T^ =: ^2^25 r 
d +jPi i + ^3^ ? ^3 ~ ^3^3 • ^ 

Now these equations show evidently that there must be 
structural symmetry with respect to the third co-ordinate plane, 
yz. Hence if a medium is structurally symmetrical with regard 
to two rectangular planes, it is also structurally symmetrical with 
respect to a third, and its constants of elasticity are 9 in number. 

Stmctural S^mmeiry round an axis. Suppose the constants to 
be the same at all points of a cylinder having the axis of z for 
its axis, while varying from one such cylinder to another. They 
von. II. H h 
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axe tlieii merely functions of C s«nd not of 0 (Art. 329), and if the/ 
planes 0 cc and zy are rotated through any angle, <p, the values of 
the constants at a given point JP remain unaltered^ while the 
stress and strain components ... ... with reference to the 

new axes are easily expressed in terms of , ... a, ... '"with 
reference to the old axes. 

Let ip he B. very small angle, so that the new co-ordinates, 
of P are given by the equations os' =co + <pyy y^=y — <poo^ 
and the direction- cosines of the axes of a/ ^ y' ^ z with reference to 
the old axes are 

(!,<#), 0), (-<!>, 1,0), (0,0,1). 

Hence we liave 

a'= a -i- 2 <f>a^ I V =h ~2<^s^', c' = c ; 

= *1 — <^^ 2 ; V = ; V = (^— «) ^ + ^ 3 ; 

iV/ =i\rj + 24 >T^i iV/ ^N^-24>T ^ ; N^' = ; 

Expressing that these hold for all values of we find that all 
the Pb must vanish, as likewise all the q% and the remaining 
equations are 

= *'2 ; i>x = Pzi H = %— ^'3 — %— Ps ; (20) 

which give n-^ = 

Hence for symmetry of structure round the axis of z^ 

N^::=z na + (7i-^v')b ^:pci T^ = \ 

JVg = (^— + P 2 == f (21) 

]Sf^=jpa+pi+nfo ; Tq= 

which show that 5 distinct constants exist in this case. 

Structmral *ry rouTid two lines. If, in addition^ there is 

symmetry of structure round the axis of y, the group of equations 
( 21 ) show, without fresh calculation, that we must have v'=v\ 
JP = n — v' ; so that we have 

= ^n—v)d’\-vai ) 

JVg = = vs^, [ (22) 

JSr^ = {n^v>^Q^vc\ = z/^3, ) 

which show that there is structural symmetjy round all lines — 
i.e. there is complete isotropy ; and these are identical with the 
values (p. 435 ) hitherto so often used for an isotropic medium, 
n — V being K and v — 2/x. 

-3/1 de Saints VenanPs fuTthet reduetion, . The 2 1 coefficients 
which result from the sole assumption of the principle of con- 
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servation of energy, or existence of a Potential function, are, for 
all media, reduced by Saint-Venant to 15 by the following 
reasoning. Consider any molecule, P, and a neighbouring mole- 
cule, Q* The force exerted between them depends solely on the 
chailge in the distance between them effected by strain and acts 
in the line joining them. Hence the a?-component of the force 
between them caused by a stretch, 5 , parallel to the axis of y is 
equal to the y-component of the force between them caused by a 
shear ^3 if 2 ^3 = 3 . 

Por if in the first strain Ar is the change in the length PQy 
and if the force between the molecules ^ A. A where con- 

A 

stant, we have the force = — since (p- 379 ) we have A?? = iri^ 

77 AJb 

and A^ = — At;. The ^-component of this is 

In the second strain A^ = ^3?;, A 17 = therefore if 2^3 = 
Ar = ^£r}p a3id the y-component of their force = ^ £7]% as before. 

Considering all the molecules now in any element plane at P, 
since this relation holds between each of them and aU their 
surrounding molecules, we see that the ^^-component of stress on 
this plane produced by a stretch, 5 , parallel to y is equal to the 
y-component of the stress on the plane produced by the shear 
2 ^3 ; in other words — jf P, Q, P are the components of the stress 
on any element plane whatever, the coefficient of h in P is equal to 
the coefficient of 2 s^ in Q. Similarly, the coefficient of a in 
Q = coefficient of 2 ^3 in P ; coefficient of c in P = coefficient of 
2 ^2 5 coefficient of a ivL R = coefficient of 2s^ivi P i coeffi- 

cient of ^ in P = coefficient of 2^^ in Q i and coefficient of c in 
Q s= coefficient of 2 in P. 

Expressing that these equalities hold whatever be the direction- 
cosines of the element plane, we have only 1 5 distinct coefficients 
in the general equations ( 5 ) ... ( 10 ). 

Applying these principles to the case of an isotropic medium, 
as expressed by (22), we have simply 

n V = \Vy 

or, if 2 jUr is used for Vy in accordance with Lame’s notation^ 

the result which ]M. de Saint-Venant maint ai ns for all hard 
fine-grained isotropic bodies. 


H h a 
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897.3 I'ropagation of Gravitation. Clerk Maxwell, in Chap., 
V, Vol. i, of hie Electricity and Magnetism, has given a remark- 
able theorem, the object of which is to show that all actions 
exerted between two material systems, M-^, M^, according to the 
law of inverse square of distance, can be produced by a distri- 
bution of stress over closed surfaces in the medium, and he has 
assigned the components of this stress at every point. 

We proceed to explain and to examine this theory. 

Let the two influencing systems be and a88, 

p. 334, and let any closed surface whatever, S (not that repre- 
sented in the figure), be drawn having M-j^ inside it and 
outside it. 

Now consider the a?-eomponent of attraction produced on 
by . Let E be any point in M-^ ; let p be the density at P, 
and the Potential produced at P by Then the a!-com- 

A V 

ponent of force on the element^ pd€l^ of mass at P is p d£t. 

dx 

Hence if X be the total ij;-eomponent on , 

(*) 

Let be the Potential produced at P by it/j ; then obviously 
I p-^dG, = 0, because this integral is the resultant «»-com- 


ponent of force, produced on by its own attraction, 
we can write 


Hence 




Again, p = — since P is outside the mass M^, 
we have = 0 ; therefore we can write 




Let <f> = Y^, and we have 


with two exactly s imi lar values of Y and E, the other components 
of force exerted by on Mj ^ . 
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Let 4>i> 4>s stand ^ ^ - Then 


■<,d(X} 


Am ^ — ^ Am ■* ^ T :JZ > 

dz 


das 

.d4>^ 


with similar values of and 




iV,=- 


iV« = . 


Siry 

1 

8 Try 
1 


(01^- 


dy 

'^2 — 4*^) > 
■ ^3^ — 4 ^"?) » 


dz 
Hence if 


(4) 


^’i = 


^2 = 


4iry 

1 


4^2 4'2>\ 


^8^1» 


S-r y 
we shall have 


(4>Z^-4>X^-4>2^)', 




4:7ry 


(«) 


"=/( 

^=/(: 


das 


dT^ dT„\ , ^ 

( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 

dT^ 

( 8 ) 


the integrations being- extended through the whole volume of 
the closed surface 8 (which cojnjilotolv surrounds M-y and excludes 
M.^, and not being limited merely to the volume of ii/j, because 
at every point of space devoid of matter V® <^ = 0, and (4) shows 
that, at all such points the three multipliers of d£L under the 
integral signs vanish. 

Hence at all points of the medium (ether) outside the attract- 
ing matter we have 

dN^ dT^ dT., 


+ 


d« dy ^~di 

wMcli are the well-known equations of equilibrium of a strained 
medium whose components of stress are , &e* At all points 
inside or the right-hand sides of equations (9) are not 
zero, Imt d4, . 

Thus the components of attraction could be produced by means 
of a strain in the intervening medium, this strain extending, of 
course, to all parts — even infinitely distant — of the medium, the 
stress being defined in (5) ; and, of course, the same result could 
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be produced by merely applying tbe proper stress to all portions 
of tbe arbitrary closed surfece S, for this surface stress would 
transmit the proper stress to each point of the enclosed medium. 

Moreover such a distribution of stress over S would produce 
the same moment round any axis as that produced by the 
attraction of on . For, let Z be the total moment of force 
round the axis of a?. Then 


L 






g (IT ^ + — y {IT ^ + + nN^ } dS ; 


( 10 ) 


I, m, n being the direction-cosines of the normal at any point of 
8, and the triple integrals being replaced by the surE 3 .ce integrals, 
the values of iVi , Tj , . . . being assumed to be continuous, 

Now the right-hand side of (10) is the «?-moment of the 
sur&ce stress on the arbitrary surface 8. Therefore, &c. 

Let us now seek the principal axes of this stress. If the axes 
of OB, y, z are in the directions of these axes, we shall have 
= ^3 = ^ > i-®' must have some two of the three 
quantities , <#>a) = 0. Suppose that = ^>3 = 0 ; that is, 

4>i is the resultant attraction-intensity at Z, the point considered 
either in or in the medium between the bodies ; or, in other 
words, the axis of os is at once the direction of the resultant force 
at P and the direction of one principal axis of the stress of the 
medium at P. If, now, A, B, C are the principal stress in- 
tensities at P, we have by (6) 


A = 


8wy ’ 




( 11 ) 


Jt being' the resultant force -intensity at P. Thehe show that the 
three principal stresses are equal — that along the line of force 
being a pressure, and the other two being tensions* The stress 
of the medium at every point consists, therefore^ of pressure along 
ihe line of resultant force^ accompanied hy equal tension in all 
directions at right angles to it* 

In the case of electrical action between two systems, we shall 
see that the stress at each point of the intervening medium will 
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•be the esaet reverse of tiis — viz., tension along* the b'na of force 
accompanied bypressureof equal intensitvin all directions roundit. 

llis is the celebrated Maxwellian stress, which Faraday ba/l 
qicalitatively described (Faraday’s Experimental EesearcAeSj §§ 
1297, &c.) by merely saying that the intervening medium seemed 
to experience at every point tension along the line of electric 
force accompanied by pressure in all directions round it. Observe 
that Faraday did not enunciate any definite ratio between these 
intensities of stress. 

Now the method by which Clerk Maxwell arrives at the com- 
ponents of the stress shows that his stress components (5) are 
not the only ones that vfill produce the gravitative effects of the 
one system on the other. For, if 


^a> 

are any six functions of the co-ordinates of a point, which for all 
positions of the point satisfy the equations 


dn-i 

dm 




( 12 ) 


it is clear that the values of V® 4>, &o. in (4), and therefore 

of X, Y, Z, will be the same as before, if we take the components 
of stress at every point of the medium to be 


Buy 


(^1 ®— &e., 


4 Try 


^2 




(13) 


and the principal components of this stress will not be related to 
each other and to the line of force as they are in the MaxweUian 
stress. 

Again, if for any given medium we are given the components 
of stress at every point we are also given the components of strain, 
onr the euppoeition that they are connected^ with each oth&r dy 
6 linear egnatione, as in p. 464. The components of stress cannot 
be assumed as any random functions of the co-ordinates ; for 
they must be such as to satisfy the differential equations (1), 
p. 411. Nor, again, can we assume any six functions of co- 


ordinates for 
because 


the components 
^ du dv 

® dy dm' 


(<Z, 5, Cy 2 

2-^ = 
dy 




2^3) of straia; 
db 

^ dx ’ 
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therefore 

dy^ doD^ dxdy 

fl4. 

Similarly, 

d^c d^a „ d^s^ 

dx^ * dz^ dzdx' 

(16) 


d^h d^c ^ 

ds^ ^ ^ dydz 

(16) 


These identities must he satisfied hy any functions which can 
possibly represent the strain components of any medium what- 
ever. 

Now, if we suppose the equations connecting the stress and 
strain components of the ether to be linear, and to involve only 
21 distinct coefficients (as required by the principle of conser- 
vation of energy), we may express them in the forms (S) (lO), 

p. 464, by simply interchanging a and h and s-^ and 
&c., in these equations, thus: 

a = + + + (17) 

with five others, the same equality of coejfifieients holding here as 
in the inverse equations. 

Hence for all values of x, y, z, and all forms of Potential 
function the Maxwellian components (5) of stress when sub- 
stituted in (17) and the five similar equations, must satisfy the 
equations (14), (15), (16), if gravitation is propagated hy the 
Maxwellian stress, and the stress and strain of the ether are 
connected, as they are, for any known body. 

Now we find very easily on trial that these conditions are not 
fulfilled ; and therefore the conclusion is that — either gravitation 
is not propagated by the Maxwellian stress, or the ether is not 
of the nature of a solid body*. 

But, instead of assuming the components of stress at any 
point of the medium, without reference to the nature of this 
medium, let us assume that the medium is homogeneous and 
isotropic, with only the two constants of elasticity, X and /r, and 
deterimne the stress at each point finm the general equations of 
equilibrium of such a medium. 

* Clerk Maxwell, in his Article on Grravitation in the UncycLopizdia Sritan- 
moa, seems to regard the ether as a homogeneotis isotropic body (probably incom- 
pressible) ; for he gives a table of its constants (rigidity^ i. e- modulus of shear^ 
density, exactly such as is usually given for a homogeneous isotropic body. 
Indeed, at ^ the end of the Article, he explicitly calls it a ^ vast homogeneous 
expanse of isotropic matter.* 
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Let P be any point inside the solid body which is subject to 
any gravitative action, whether its own or that due to the 
attractions of other bodies ; let p be the density of the body at 
P, and X the ^z?-component of force at P per unit mass. Then 
we have to determine iVgj ... so as to satisfy the equation 
dN. dT. dT^ 

and two similar. Su'bstitTiting' the strains, we have to find 
M, V, wf, so as to satisfy 

dS 

(\ + ft) ^ + /iV® « = pX, ( 19 ) 

and two similar, the ri^ht-hand sides of (18) and (19) being 
zero at each point in the medium outside the body. 

Equation (19) can always be easily satisfied ; for if X is due to 
any number of bodies, M,M.\ ... producing Potentials X, F', ... 
at P, let dm be an element of mass of M, and r its distance from 
P ; let dm' be an element of and F its distance firom P ; and 
so on. Then take the function 

V' = /rdm. ■Jrj'y'dm' + . . . , (20) 

the integrations extending, respcctiv ol y, through M, M', ... ; 
and it is easily found that 

® “ 2(A+2ia) * dx ’ 

with exactly similar values of v and ta, will satisfy (19) and the 
two similar equations. Thus we have found the components of 
displacement at P inside the body ; and to these values may, of 
course, be added any values satisJfying^ 

+ + ( 22 ) 

and the two similar equations, provided that these added terms do 
not violate any necessary physical condition — ^they must not, for 
instance, be such as to make the displacement infinite at any 
point. The components of displacement in the external ether 
must be found from (22) and its two analogues, regard being 
had to the necessary physical conditions — as, for instance, that 
they must vanish at infinity. 

Let us, as a very simple example, take the case of a single 
homogeneous sphere subject to its own gravitation. P being 
any point inside, at distance r from the centre, we have 

X = —^'jTypa!, 
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where y is, as usual, the constant of gravitation. Then either 
hj (20), or by inspection, we see that u = will satisfy (19), 
so that 

(23) 




15(A-f2/x) 

with similar values of v and w. Of course in these eq^uations the 
X and are supposed to belong to the ether ; if they belong to 
the body, the values of express the displacements of a 

particle of the body. 

There is, of course, a strain potential, whose value can be 
deduced as in p. 455 ; and we have for points inside the sphere 


^=-K^. 

(It 


(24) 


To -the value in (23) might he added any term of the form 
Sm, where j 5 is a constant, since this satisfies (22). 

Such terms, however, do not assist in contributing to the 
gravitative action on any element of the body, since they con- 
tribute nothing to the expression 


( 


dN-^^ dT^ dT^ 


(25) 


dx d;^ dz ' 
which is the resultant £»-stress on the elememt of volume, and it 
is this which is to be equal to pXdxdydz^ the gravitative action 
on the element. 

In the ether outside the sphere the resultant displacement is, 
of course, radial, or in the line joining the point to the centre of 
the sphere ; so that, as in p. 450, (22) gives dd = 0 } and since 
in this case 6 = where 0 is the strain potential of the 

external ether, ^ = 0, ~ = where C?is a constant. 

Now assuming the radial displacement to be the same for a point 
just inside as just outside the sphere, we have from (24) 

^=-Ka^, .\C=-Ka<i. 

a® 

Hence at every external point the resultant displacement is 
given by ^5 


dr 

« = -jr 


= -X 




a° 

, &c. 


(26) 


from which 
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Also, by (a), p. 461, if ^ and B are tbe -principal stresses at an 
inside point, 

^ (5X+6A*)Z'r2, (27) 

B (28) 

the principal stress obviously baving tbe radius vector, OP, for 
one principal axis. It therefore consists of pressure sill over a 
conical frustum, as represented in 
Fig-. 310 , tbe intensity over tbe 
ends being greater tban tbat over 
tbe lateral surface. 

At an external point, Q, we bave 

1 (29) 

(SO) 

which show that the stress consists 
of tension on the ends and imiform 
pressure all over the lateral snrfeoe of a small conical frustum. 

Hence it appears that jfJie aireas of the ether is disoontiimous at 
the sv>7face of the hody^ the radial component changing from 
pressure to tension. 

Let us pass to the case of a uniform spherical shell whose 

g 

outer radius is h and inner a. Here X = — 4 -i 7 yp{iB--^), and 
the equations for the strain components are 

and two similar. 

The displacements being all radial^ . these equations are all 
included in the equation 

(\ + 2m)<?5 + (32) 

.-. ^ = -10X(|r2+^) + ^, (33) 

wbere A is a constant. Tbis is tbe value of d at points in tbe 
substance of tbe sbell. 

For points witbin tbe cavity and for points in the etber 
outside tbe sbell, tbe rigbt-band side of (32) must be put equal 
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to zero, so tliat 6 is constant for such points. Since 6 = 
•where is -the strain potential, (33) gives 


i^=-K(,‘ + 5a?) + iAr+^, (34) 


where .B is a constant. If K were put equal to zero, we should 
get the ■values of belonging to the cavity and to the ether 
outside the shell ; and these are, respectively, 

Oand^j (36) 


where G and C' are constants. 

Now if we assume con'tinuity of displacement from the ca'vity 

•to the substance of the shell, we put r = a in (34) and in the 

first expression in (36) ; and equating these, we obtain C. 

■ C' 

Similarly putting r = d in (34) and equating the result to ^ , we 

obtain C'. 


But it is obvious that the •berms in A and .B in (34) may be 
rejected, because, as they give displacements satisfying the 
equation 

and two similar, they contribute nothing* to the gravitative action. 

Hence, then, the values of are 

dr 


— 6 Ka^r inside the cavity, 

— + in the substance of the shell, 

— -f 5 a®) ^ in the external ether. 

Inside the substance of the shell, if A and JS are the principal 
stress components, we have 

^ =-(6X+6/x)Z;r2-10XX^, (36) 

=— (6X+2M)Xr2_10(A + /i)X^. (37) 

Inside the cavity there is uniform hydrosta-tic pressure equal 
to — 6(3X-|-2;x) ISj^, while in the external ether we have tension 
and pressure of the types (29), (30), merely replacing a® in those 
equa^tions by (6 a® + 2®) 5^. There is therefore discon^tinui^ty of 
stress at both bounding surfaces, as before. 
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Take, as a final example^ the ease of two homogeneous spheres 
the radius and density of one being a and p, those of the other h 
and <?, and the co-ordinates of the centre, 5, of the second with 
reference to the centre, of the first being (a, y). Taking P 

inside the first, we have 

where y'= PB. Prom this we have easily 

u — —K (r^x— 5^6^ ^ > (39) 

similar values holding for v and *4?. 

The expression (39) indicates that the displacement of the 
ether at P consists of two components, viz. a motion along PA 
towards A, and a motion BP from B. This latter motion is 

equal to 5K^6^, which is the same for all points inside the 

sphere A and the same whatever he the distance between the 
spheres A and B — a result which seems absurd. But to get rid 
of this absurdity, we observe that any constant may be added to 
the value (39), so that we might take, if AB = o, 

5 S + ^)} , (40) 

tbe added term indicating a motion of translation of tke ether 
inside the sphere A parallel to the line AJ3. Thus when AB is 
very great, the term in u depending on the sphere J5 is in- 
finitesimal. 

It may, however, be remarked that as it is with differential 
coefficients of f?, w we have to deal in oalcnLding stress, we 
need not take the trouble of thus correcting their values. 

In all these cases in which the stress is discontinuous, the 
gravitative effect is due solely to the stress of the ether surface 
which is immediately inside that of the body, as is easily seen 
thus. Multiply both sides of (18) hjdsod^/dz and integrate 
through the volume of any surface 8 surrounding the body con- 
sidered. Then we shall have, if P, Q, R are the components of 
stress on the element d8 of this surface, 

J* (IP -i- mQ -^nR) dS ^ J'J'f p’Kdxdydz^ (41) 

(ly n being the direction-cosines of the normal to the surface,) 
provided that experience no abrupt changes of value 
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in any part of the space enclosed hy S. But if at a certain 
surface, Z7, within S the components experience abrupt changes 
from points within U to points without it, the triple integration 
of the left-hand side of (18) must be taken j&rst through the 
volume of a surface immediately within and then through the 
volume enclosed between a surface immediately outside U and 
the given surface S. Denoting by ( the surface-integral taken 
over the surface just inside Z7, and by (?7J its value taken over 
the surface just outside 27, we have 

/ {IP + mQ+nR)d8---{U^) + {JJ^ = fpXdQ,^ (42) 

where d£l is the volume element, doodydz^ of the body considered. 

But it is obvious that /{IP -\‘mQ-^nR)dS—{U^ = 0, because 
of the equilibrium of the ether outside the body ; therefore the 
whole ir-force of gravitation on the body is equal to the surface- 
integral (Z7|), 


MisoEiiiiANEOUs Examples. 

1. In an irrotational strain which is unaccompanied by cubical 
compression if the strain Potential is , where r is a 

radius vector measured from a fixed origin, prove that the lines of 
flow are plane curves of the form 

r® = ±c® sin* 6 cos 6* 

(Mr. Cockshott Tripos, 1875.) . do dw ^ , . 

Smce the cubical dilatation is zero - + + = 0 : and smce 

dx dy dz 

the strain is irrotational, u = -X &c- Hence 

dx 

V*<#) = 0, 

or is a solid spherical harmonic. The given form makes a har- 
monic of degree — 3. Now if £7 is a solid harmonic of degree 
— (i+l)» we know that r**'*'^27 is a solid harmonic of degree i. 
Hence Aaj* (2/* + ^^) is a harmonic of degree 2- Expressing that 

V* of this expression = 0, we have A + 2B = 0. 

Hence, expressing <f> in polar co-ordinates with the axis of x as 
polar axis, we have jp 

Now the component displacements along and perpendicular to the 
radius vector being and — , the differential equation of a line 

of flow is 


r dd 
dr 


rdd 


dr 


1 d(f> 
r dO 
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Substituting in this the value of tf> above and have 

the eq[uation of the line of flow as given. (Oreenhiu s Ksolutions of 
the S«nate-House Problems, 1875.) 

2. A spherical shell whose inner radius is a and outer h is subject 
to internal and external pressures of intensities ^ and w, respectively i 
show that the total amount of work done in the a-mn.T1 strain is 

2^ ((pa® — •ari®)® , 0 * 5 ®, 

6 ^^® i 3k + 17 : I ’ 

where k and are the moduli of compression and shear. 

3. Find the intensity of pressure at any point inside a globe of 

homogeneous incompressible fluid held together by the gravitetion of 
its parts alone j and thence deduce the attraction between two hemi- 
spheres of a uniform solid globe. (Part of a problem by Prof. Tait 
'&ipos, 1876.) ’ 

The intensity of pressure at any distance, r, from the centre is given 
by the equation i> = f -jryp® (a®— r®), where a = radius of globe. In- 
tegrating the pressure over any diametral plane section, we obtain 
a result which naurt be equal to the attraction between the two 
hemispheres. This is ^■3r®yp®a*. 


4. If the density at any point of a solid sphere (centre A, radius a) 
varies inversely as its distance from a given external point, J?, find 
the Potential at any given external point, P. 

4liTra® (1 , A «® , I>z g* ^ , i,. a®< ) 

cr (§‘**3. 5.7 c®r®‘^*’''*“2i+1.2i4-3cV'^‘’' 3’ 
where r = AP, c = AB, Aj, are the Laplacians for the points 

P and B (functions merely of cos ZPAB), A being origin, and k a 
constant. 

pjet Q be any point in the ^here, AQ =: B, QP = 2>, QB = r'. 

Then the Potential = k f ^ » Expand i fJtid ^in La- 
placians thus : J Bt' B r 



7 72 *. ) 

••• + •••rs 

— + - -y’ 


Mnltiply the two together, and observe that in the double inte- 
gration in fif and all terms except those of the type l^ Xf vanish, 

Observe also that the function is 

remprocal for the points B and P — as is ct priori evident. If P 
coincides with B, put = ... — 1.] 

5. Find the strains and stresses in a cylindrical pipe of uniform 
thickness, which is subject to given internal and extern^ pressure. 
Proceed exactly as in Ex. 3, p. 455. 
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ELECTROSTATICS. 

898.] Quantity of Electricity. The reader is supposed to 
be fflTnflkr with the elementary facts of Electricity as described 
in any of the current works on Physics. 

Our theory of Attraction has hitherto been concerned with 
distributions of attracting TmUer, and those cases in which this 
matter was supposed to form a thin shell are intimately related 
to the branch of the subject which we are now about to discuss. 
Hitherto, however, except when discussing Magnetic Shells, we 
have not been obliged to postulate distinctions of dgn between 
matter and matter, or to deal with repulsion instead of aUraction, 
This distinction must be made here also — ^i. e. we shall assume 
that there is positive, and that there is also negative, electricity — 
the distinction indicating nothing more than a difference of 
behaviour among electrified bodies, some of them attracting, 
while others repel, one and the same given electrified body. 

For the quantitative (mathematical) treatment of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity it is not necessary that we should know 
the precise nature of Electricity itself ; it suffices that we know 
the laws which regulate its fondamental manifestations. We 
may rest satisfied with regarding electrification as merely a state 
of a body — as, for example, some re-arrangement of its molecules 
involving some kind of strain within the body and impressed 
by the body on the medium (air or other) surrounding it. But 
it is at the outset necessary to obtain some measure of this state 
as to guantitg. 

The first thing to be noted with regard to electrification is 
that it justifies a distinction as to plus and minus, this dis- 
tinction being a wholly conventional mode of representing such 
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1 , phenomenon as the following. Let a piece of glass be lubhed 
against a piece of resin, and another piece of glass rubbed against 
another piece of resin. Then it is found that the electricities of 
the two pieces of glass repel each other, as do also those of the 
two "pieces of resin ; but the electricity of either piece of glass 
attracts that of either piece of resin. 

The electricity developed on the glass is called positive, is 
denoted by the sign + , while that on the resin is called negative, 
and denoted by the sign — . 

Now if we imagine two very small equal flat pieces of glass 
(each about the size of a pin-head, suppose) to he rubbed in 
exactly the same way by a piece of resin, so that we can assume 
them to have equal electrifications, and to be then placed with a 
distance of 1 centimetre between them ; they will repel each 
other with a force which can be measured (conceivably) in dynes. 
If the medium between the pieces of glass is air, and their force 
of repulsion is exactly 1 dyne, each piece of glass is said to have 
a 'imit charge of electricity. The total quantity on the two 
together is two units, and thus we get an idea of a charge con- 
sisting of any number of units of electricity. 

If we imagine a body of very small dim ensions to be charged 
with e units of positive electricity, and to be placed at a distance 
of r centimetres from another very small body which has a charge 
of e' units, the medium between them being air, the force of 
repulsion exerted by either on the other is 

dynes, (a) 

as Coulomb proved by well-known experiments with his Torsion 
Balance. 

In the attraction of matter we should obtain exactly the same 
expression for the attraction of two condensed spherical particles 
with a distance of r centimetres between their centres by making 
y equal to unity in the expression (a), p. 236, i. e. by choosing 
the unit quantity of matter as indicated in p. 275. 

Formally, then, the electrostatiq unit of quantity is that charge 
whioh^ supposed to ie condensed at a pointy acts on an equal charge 
condensed at another point distant 1 centimetre from the first ^ with 
a force of 1 dyne^ the / rr- .tinu medium being air^ 

Hitherto, unfortunately, no simple name has been devised for 
this electrostatic unit of charge. We shall often use the ab- 

VOL. II, I i 
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bxeviation ^e.s. unit’ to signify the C.G.S. electrostatic unit of 
quantity. 

399.] InfLuenoe of the Medium. From the experiments of 
Faraday results the fundamental fact that the force of repulsion 
between two given charges is not the same when the intervening 
medium is sulphur, or any other insulator, as when this medium 
is air. Thus, if the two given charges are e and e' units (defined 
as before with reference to air), the force of repulsion between 
them is given by the expression 

ee' 


when instead of air the separating medium is any other insulator, 
K being a constant depending on the medium, and called its 
specific inductive capacity. 

Our definition of the electrostatic unit of quantity implies, of 
course, that is unity for air. It has the same value for all 
gases as for air, and a greater value for most known solid and 
liquid insulators. 

If a charge of e absolute units is condensed at a point in a 
medium of uniform specific inductive capacity, which is of 
practically infinite extent, the amount of work, in ergs, done by 
the repulsive force of this charge in removing a charge of one 
unit irom a distance r centimetres to infinity is 



€ 

1 ^ 


dr. 


If F stands for this amount of work, 


F = 


e 


(y) 


And, generally, in such a medium if there is any distribution 
of electricity whose amount at any point, \b de electrostatic 
xmits, and if is any point in the field, the amount of work done 
by the forces of the field in removing a unit charge from P to 

any position in which the forces are insensible is ; or de- 

K FA 


noting PA by r, and the amount of work by Y (the Potential 


the integration being extended all over the attracting system. 
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400.] 


In. the ease of attractive forces (i. e. when two elements of the 
same sign attract each other) Y at any point is the work done 
hy the forces of the field in bringing' a + unit to the point from 
infinity, whereas in Electrostatics Y at any point is the work 
don3 against the forces of the field in this motion. 

Again, if X, T, Z are the components of the repulsive force per 
unit charge at P in the positive senses of the axes of co-ordinates, 


dx’ dy ^ dz * 




being the co-ordinates of the point P, 

Instead of the tenn ‘ force per unit charge ’ we shall for the 
future use the term electromotive intensity^ which is adopted by 
Clerk Maxwell. 

The nature of the medium will modify the value of the surface-- 
integral of normal electromotive intensity (Art. 324) over any 
closed surface described in the medium. Describe any closed 
surface smTounding a point A at which a charge of de units is 
condensed ; let P be any point on the surface, and let JBA = r. 
Then, with the notation of Art. 316, the surface-integral of the 
electromotive intensity due to the charge de is 


de 

A 


/■ 


COS’\/r 

7 ^ 


dS^ or 




and if is the total charge inside the smTace, we have 

KfNd8= 477 0,. (C) 

Just as in Art. 324, the Mii’nii-r-iiiic u.-nl of normal electro- 
motive intensity due to any external charge is zero ; and if a 
charge e^ is distributed on the surface, as an infinitely thin layer, 

KfndS— 2770^^ (^) 

where n is the normal electromotive intensity at a point strictly 
on the surface. Inasmuch as, in this case, the small electrified 
element of surface at the point does not contribute to n (see 

Art. 322)^ = N , where o* is (next Article) the surface- 

density at the point, so that ( 77 ) could be deduced from (C)- 

400.] Volume-density, surface- density. If at any point P, 
a very small element, dS2f of volume is taken — this being 
measured in cubic centimetres — and if within this volume there 

d e 

is included a charge of de electrostatic units, the ratio 


I 1 a 
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called the vokme-dengiiy^ p, of the charge at -P. The volume- 
density at P is thus the charge per unit volume at P. 

The ratio -—r may he infinite, as in the following case. Suppose 

Clf il2r 

the charge to he distributed as an infinitely thin layer &l a 
surface on which P is any point. Then if on a very small element, 
d8y of area of the surface at P there are trdS units of charge 
where or is a finite c[uantity, the Tolume-density at P is infinite, 
because if chi is a small elementary length at P along the 
normal to the surface, = dS . dn^ so that 

de <T 

do. dn ’ 

which = 00 when dn is infinitely diminished. 

When the charge is thus distributed as an infinitely thin layer 
on a surface, the ^v/ifiace-densiiy at P is the limiting value of the 
ratio of the charge on any small element of area of the surface 
at P to this element of area ; that is, it is the charge per unit 
ai*ea — so many electrostatic units per square centimetre. 

401.] Conductors and Insulators. A perfect conductor is a 
body in which electricity cannot he in equilibrium while there 
exists electromotive intensity at any point within the substance 
of the body. If electrification consists in some kind of strain, a 
conductor is thus a body which is incapable of supporting the 
electrical strain. In such a body this strain instantly disappears, 
and can be renewed only by a fresh application of the process of 
electrification. 

A perfect insulator (called also a dielectric) is a body which 
mn support electrical strain, or continue to experience electrical 
force, at any point indefinitely. 

Paraday pictured a dielectric medium as consisting of an 
immense number of small perfectly conducting bodies separated 
from each other by a substance through which electricity cannot 
flow — as, for instance, an immense number of small shot imbedded 
in a cake of sulphur or sheUae ; and on the view that electricity 
is a double fluid, ^ positive * and * negative/ when electric force is 
exerted at any point of a dielectric its effect is assumed to be a 
separation of this double fluid in all the little shot particles at 
the point, whereby the positive fluid is pushed to one end of each 
shot and the negative drawn to the opposite end, the line joining 
the two poles thus formed in each shot being that along which 
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the electrical force acts at the point considered, and the amount 
of ‘^neutral fluid ’ separated into 4- and — being- proportional to 
the electromotive intensity at this point. 

conductor may be either a solid metallic body or a TnAtglliV 
sheet of any thickness, forming either a closed or an imclosed* 
surface. In any case there is no volume-density at any point in 
the substance of the conductor, no matter how, or to what extent, 
the conductor is electrified. For, since there is no electrical 
force at any point in its substance, V is constant throughout its 
substance, so that at each point 'V^V= 0, therefore p = 0. 

Hence the electrification exists only at the points of contact 
of the metal with the air, or other dielectric medium, surround- 
ing it ; or, as it is usually expressed, the electricity resides 
wholly on the sui-fe-ce of the conductor. If the conductor is in 
the form of a gheet, the bounding surface consists, of course, of 
both faces and the edges ; if the sheet forms a closed shell, the 
electricity may reside, generally, on the outer and the inner 
surfaces, but never in the substance between these. 

Since no force can be exerted inside a cor^’-otire substance, 
it follows from (j3). Art. 399, that X = oo for such a substance ; 
that is, the speaijic inductive capacity of a perfectly conducting 
euhstance is oo. 

403.] Poisson^s Equation. Take the case of a uniform 
medium of specific inductive capacity, K, and apply the equation 
(C) which expresses that the surface-integral of normal force is 
equal to 4 v X included charge, to the elementary parallelepiped 
dasdydz. If p is the volume-density at the position of this 
element, we have obviously 


Tr(^ u. 

^ da^ dy^ 




0 . 


( 1 ) 


If X varies from point to point in the medium, the result will 


be different. 

On the first free dydz (that nearest to the origin) the outward 

normal force is dydz ; and on the opposite face the force is 

foi 


[ 


^ doe 




dV-. 


* XLis r "x I" '■■T i= noi# strictly *coxTect», l)eoarHS6 metal li c slieet is in reality 

& closed t .rw.i-i., A.n. • -I by both faces and the edges. 
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Hence Poisson’s equation becomes 

dx^^ dw^ ^ irp _ 0. (2) 

In special cases this equation may be more usefully expressed 
in polar co-ordinates. Thus, supposing the medium to be sym- 
metrical round a centre, V and K will be functions of r alone. 
Then we may either transform (2), or make use of the fact which 
it expresses. Describe a cone of small conical angle c*>, and cut off 
a frustum by spheres of radii r and r + dr^ each having the 
vertex of the cone for centre. Then take the surface -integral of 
normal force over this frustum. Its lateral surface contributes 

dJ^ 

nothing. The end near the origin contributes K and 


the opposite end gives 


.dV 


d r^dV 




*00 r 


2 ) dr; 


while the included charge is p . dr ^ 

Hence Poisson’s equation is 

= ( 3 ) 

If the dielectric is symmetrical round an Poisson’s equation 

may be used in tbe following form. Let ^ be tbe perpendicular 
drawn from any point to tbe aaas ; tben, taking the normal flux 
of electromotive intensity over tbe cylindrical element of volume, 
since K and V are functions of C only, we have 

+ ( 4 ) 

403 .] Equation for T at an Electrified Surface. In addition 
to tbe volume equation (2) for V, whieb bolds at any point of a 
dielectric, it is necessary to see wbat happens to the differential 
coefficients of V at the surface of separation of two dielectric 
media. We shall, for generality, suppose that this surfece is 
electrified, by friction or otherwise, and that <r is the surface- 
density of the charge at any point. 

Consider a very small element, dS, of the surface, and let P 
and Q (Kg. 378, p. 262 ) be two points on the normal to it, P 
being in the one medium (Zj) and Q being in the other {K^). 
Regard the force-intensity at .P as due to the electrified element 
dS and the remainder of the field. Let this latter produce at P 
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electromotive intensity having components n and t, re- 
spectively, along the normal and in the tangent plane. The 
small plate d8 contrihates no tangential component, while it 
gives a normal component equal to 2 tto-. Hence the components 
of force at P are m + 2tt<t and t. Evidently at Q the components 
are n — 2 Tier and t. Also the normal force measured fix)m the 

dP 

surface towards P is — > where is an element of nor- 

mal drawn into the medium in which P is; and that of Q is 
dV 


■K. 


Therefore 


K-, -j — = « + 2 77 0-, 


-K, 




= — (« — 27 Ttr), 




■ dtt.y 


(a) 


whicli is the eqTiation coniLecting the normal variations of V in 
the two media at their surface of separation. 

From this it is obvious that if a line of force meets obliquely a 
non-conducting* surface which is electrified, the line will he re- 
fractecl in passing through the em^face. For, the tangential com- 
ponent of force suffers no change, while the normal component 
does, in the passage through the surface. At the surface of 
separation of a conductor and a dielectric, if o- is the surface- 
density at any point of the conductor, the surface equation is 
simply f7Y 

+ = (/3) 


since no force exists in the substance of the conductor. 

404.] Principle of Superposition. The additive property of 
the Potential, which has been already noted (Art. 326), is one 
which must always be kept in view in Electrostatics. In virtue 
of this principle, if in any electrical field we have a system of 
charged bodies, which we may denote by A, and another system 
of charged bodies, which we denote by and if we wish to deter- 
mine the total Potential, or the resultant force, at any point due 
to the combined actions of A and B — or their resultant inductive 
(Art. 406) effect on any conductor in the field — we may consider 
the effect of A alone and the effect of B alone, and combine these 
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— ^by addition if it is the total Potential that we seek ; by vector' 
composition if it is the restiltant force. 

405.] Potential of the Eajrth. Defining* the Potential at any 

• "TV. 

— j where ^ is the distance between and 

any point in the XJniverse at whicli there is a charge de^ it is 
clear that the integration would take in all the electrified bodies 
in the Universe- This integration would give us the Ahsoluie 
Potential at -P (on the supposition that the electrified portion of 
the Universe does not extend to infinity). What the value of 
this integration is for points on the Earth it is impossible to say^ 
and we are not practically concerned with it. The Potential of 
the Earth is taken as zero — since we are never concerned with 
anything but differences of Potential — and any body which is put 
in metallic connection with the Earth has the zero potential of 
the Earth. It is necessary to explain this statement- 

Every electrified body is, of course, connected with the Earth 
by some means ; and even if it were connected by a wire with a 
slab of marble or of ebonite it would not be ' connected with the 
Earth ’ in the sense in which this vague expression is intended 
to be used — i. e. it is not at zero Potential. When a body is 
connected with the Earth, as a matter of fact it is always metal- 
lically connected with a gas or water-pipe — ^that is, with a con- 
ductor of vastly greater size than the charged body itself, this 
conductor consisting of a whole system of connected gas and 
water-pipes, moist earth, streams, etc. Thus the charged body 
shares its charge with this huge conductor, and (as will appear 
more clearly when we treat of the capacity of a conductor) its 
Potential becomes sensibly equal to that of the Earth at the 
place. 

406.] Induction. A conductor can be electrified in either of 
two ways — viz. either by touching it with an electrified body, or 
by bringing it near such a body without touching it. In the 
latter case it is said to be electrified by induction^ and this process 
may be exemplified as follows. Take a mass of metal of any 
shapCj either completely solid or forming a shell ; suspend it &om 
a fixed point by a silk thread or any other insulator. Take also 
a small glass ball suspended by a silk thread, and electrified hy 
friction, so that it has a certain positive charge. If the suspended 
glass ball is brought tolerably close to the conductor, it will be 
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Ibund tliat the surface of the latter is no longer in its neutral 
state, the portion of this surface in the neighbourhood of the 
glass ball being nc-pvi'l r.-<-lA , while the more remote portion of the 
surf^e is positively, electrified- The total amount of electrifica- 
tion on the conductor is zero, the positive and negative amounts 
being equal in quantity, but neither of them equal in quantity to 
the charge on the ball if the conductor is solid or if it is hollow 
and the ball is suspended outside it. If the conductor is hollow, 
and if the glass ball is suspended witJiin it (a small aperture 
being made in the conductor to allow of this suspension), it will 
be found that the outer surface of the conductor is at every point 
positively electrified, while the inner is everywhere 
electrified, the amounts of these charges being equal and each 
equal to the charge on the surrounded hall. 

Thus, whenevjer electrification is produced by induction, the 
amount of positive electricity produced is equal to that of nega- 
tive ; and this remains true whatever be the mode in which 
electrification is produced. If, for example, electrification is pro- 
duced by the friction of ebonite and catsMn, the ebonite and the 
catskin have charges of opposite signs and equal amounts ; and 
if by the friction of a piece of glass, and a piece of resin, the 
-h charge on the glass and the — charge on the resin are equal 
in amounts. All passes exactly as if electrification really con- 
sisted in the decomposition of a perfectly neutral fluid — but then 
this hypothesis is only one among many that might be devised 
for explaining the fact. 

In the case in which the glass ball is suspended inside the 
hollow conductor, we may enquire whether the quantity of the 
charge on the inner, or on the outer, surface depends on the 
position of the ball inside. Now both by experiment and by 
theory we can prove that the quantity of neither charge depends 
on this position. Experimentally it is shown thus. Suppose 
that the glass ball was electrified by friction with a piece of 
resin. Suspend hoth the glass and the resin inside in any 
positions whatever, and we find no trace of electrification at any 
point on the outer surfece. The glass and the resin contained 
equal charges, and since their effects on the outer surface destroy 
each other completely, the amoimt and the law of distribution of 
the charge on the outer surface of the conductor are both inde- 
pendent of the position of the surrounded charge. The surface- 
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density of the charge induced on the inn&r surface at any poinf 
will depend on the position of the included charge ; and when 
both the glass and the resin are inside the conductor, the inner 
surface will he electrified, its total charge being zero, so^that 
the surface-density is + in one part and — in the other part of 
this inner surface. 

"We shall presently deduce these results from theory. 

If instead of an electrified glass ball we had used an electrified 
brass (or other metallic) ball, the results would have been quite 
the same ; but in this ease if we allow the brass ball to touch 
the inner surfece, the results will be that — 

T . The brass ball and the inner surface of the conductor will 
both lose their charges completely. 

a. The outer surface of the conductor will be charged with an 
amount exactly equal to that which the brass ,ball had, and of 
the same sign — ^in other words, the charge of the brass ball is 
simply transferred to the outer surface of the conductor. 

This complete transference of the charge from the brass ball 
to the conductor could not have been effected by suspending the 
latter outside the conductor and then allowing the two to touch. 
If this is done, the charge is divided between the ball and the 
conductor in a certain ratio depending on their sizes and shapes ; 
but if the surface of the conductor is very large in comparison 
with that of the ball, very little of the charge will remain on the 
latter. 

We have here substituted a metallic for a glass ball, because 
when the metallic ball touches the inside of the conductor, the 
flow of its charge takes place iu-fjiut^y, whereas if the ball were 
of glass and this were a perfect insulator, its charge could never 
wholly combine with that on the inner surface of the conductor. 

It’ is important, then, to observe that if any system of charged 
bodies is completely surrounded by a conductor, the charge 
induced on the outer surface of the latter is always the same in 
amount and sign as the sum of the charges on the surrounded 
bodies, and this charge is accompanied by an equal and opposite 
chaige on the inner surface ; whereas if the charged bodies are 
not completely surrounded by the conductor, the amounts 
separated on it are not each equal in quantity to the sum of the 
inducing charges. Moreover, neither the amount nor the law of 
distribution of the charge induced on the outer surface depends 
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oil the positions of the included charges ; nor the amount of the 
charge induced on the inner surface, but the law of distribution 
of this charge does. We may therefore move the internal 
chargjgs about in any manner without producing any effect on 
the outer charge on the conductor ; we thus simply produce 
changes in the distribution, or law of surface-density, of the 
charge on the inner surface. 

407.] Fundamental Properties of a Conductor. Suppose a 
conductor placed in any electrical field. Before it was brought 
into the field let it have received any charge ; then when it is 
brought into the field, its charge will modify the distribution of 
electricity on every other conductor, and its own distribution 
will also be modified by the induction of these bodies. 

Now the mrface of this conductor is an equijpotential sv/rface for 
the whole electrical system in the fields its own electricity mclnded. 
For, since there is no force at any point in the substance of the 
conductor, the Potential due to all the existing charges must be 
constant throughout its mass. The same is true for every other 
conductor in the field. Hence at every point on a conductor 
the line of force is perpendicular to the surface. 

Again, if the conductor does not include within itself any charged 
hody^ the Potential is the same at all points inside^ and equal to 
that on the s^irface — -just as if the conductor were a solid mass of 
metal, instead of a shell. 

For, let A be the Potential of the conductor, and P any point 
inside, at which the Potential = P, and suppose JB<A. Draw- 
ing an infinite number of rays from P, in aU directions, to meet 
the conductor, it must be possible to find on each ray a point at 
which the Potential has the value C which is intermediate to 
B and A* These points form a closed surface roTxnd P. The 
result follows then by Art. 324, since at every point of this 

closed surface N, which is is a positive quantity, and the 

an 

surface-integral cannot vanish. Hence the supposition that the 
Potential varies inside is untenable. Therefore when there is no 
included charge, whatever there may be outside, the whole space 
inside the conductor is at the same electrical level ; and in this 
case there is no charge at any point on the inner surface of the con- 
ductor , as will be proved in the next Article. 

The inability of any external electrified bodies to produce the 
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sliglitest jfbrce in the interior of a closed conductor is shoWh 
experimentally in a most striking manner hy JFaraday^ s house, 
(See Faraday's 'EoGjperimental IteseaireJies^ § 1174.) 

If a conductor surrounds any charged bodies and has also any 
charged bodies outside it, the amount of the charge induced on 
the inner surface is equal (with opposite sign) to the algebraic 
sum of the charges surrounded by the conductor. 

Let A and B (Fig. 311 ) be the outer and inner surfaces of a 
conductor ; let S be any closed surface drawn in the body of the 
conductor ; and let the finely dotted lines at the outside of the 
outer and the inside of the inner surface represent the induced 
charges on these surfaces. 

Take the surface-integral of normal electromotive intensity 

over S. This is zero^ 
® because the force is 

zero at each point on 
S. Hence e^ — 0 (Art. 
399) ; but is the 
sum of the surround- 
ed charges and the 
charge on B ] there- 
fore, &c. 

In this case we may 
usefully consider the 
effects of the external 
charges, and the internal charges, separately. By Axb. 
407 it appears that produces a certain + and — distribution 
wholly on the external surface, A, and no effect whatever in the 
substance of the conductor, so that no part of the charge on B 
is due to the external charges. 

The charge on the inner sur&ce, B, is due wholly to the sur- 
rounded charges, B ^ , and the charge on the outer surface, is partly 
due to B ^ , this part being equal to B^, Thus the total charge on 
A is due partly to the external and partly to the internal charges, 
while the charge on B is due wholly to the internal charges. 

Again, lines of force do not exist in the substance of a conductor ; 
they cease at its surface of contact with the surrounding, or 
included, dielectric medium. Defi.ning the positive sense along 

BN 

a line of force as that in which the force acts, since o* = > 

477 
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a% a point either on the outer or on the inner surface at which 
the surface-density is +, the line of force starts from the 
surfadfe of the conductor into the medium ; and at a point at 
which cr is — , the line of force comes into the surface from the 
medirun. But lines of force in the space surrounded hy the 
conductor (when they exist — as they do when there are charges 
inside) axe in no sense to be regarded as continuations of the 
lines of force starting from, or entering, the exterior surface. 
We may express this characteristic of a conducting substance 
otherwise, thus — m electrostatie action can ie ^opagated fhrotigh a 
conducting substance (solid or liquid) ; such actions are pro- 
pagated only through insulating media; whence they were 
called dielectrics by Paraday. 

The charge on either surface of contact of a hollow conductor 
with the dielectric — whether this charge be due to the induction 
of the other charged bodies in the field, or to contact originally 
with a charged body, or to both — is sometimes measured with 
reference to unit tubes of force (see Art. 340 ). 

It is manifest that if we fill the whole dielectric space in the 
field (honey-comb fashion) with unit tubes, the number of such 
tubes (fractions included) which start from the surface is equal 
to 4'J7 times the total algebraic charge on the surface. This is 
nothing more than a re-statement of the fundamental result 

<7 = ^ , or adS = -^ /* 

477 477 J 

408-] Inner and Outer Surface-Dexisities at any point on 
a Conductor. Let AJB and CD 
(Fig*. 31a) be portions of the 
outer and inner surfaces of a closed 
conductor ; over the contour o*f any 
small element of area^ at P 
draw normals^ thus forming* a tube 
of force (represented in the fig*ure 
by the normals at P and Q) ; pro- 
duce these normals to meet the inner surface, and through the 

* Tjh.e way most in wogue with. ^ectrioiauLS for expressing the charge on on© 
Biirface of a condnetor is the following^. Imagine aU th© held filled with Zines^ of 
force ; then the nnmher of these that intersect Idi© surface in the positive direction 
is a measore of the charge on it. A. very inconvenient measure, truly- only 

is this mode of speaking unjustifiable, . hut it is mathematically impossible to 
attach the slightest logical meaning to it. 
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inner surface towards tlie interior. The normals drawn outwards 
at P, Q, ... are lines of force; the portions Fjp, Qq, ... of them 
inside the substance of the conductor cannot be regarded as 
lines of force, because no force exists within this substance ; the 
normals drawn inwards at jo, . . . are lines of force if the Poten- 
tial is not constant inside, i. e. if there are charged bodies inside 
the conductor — ^as we now suppose to be the case. 

Draw any normal section, of the external tube indefinitely 
close to -PQ ; any normal section, c, of the internal tube indefi- 
nitely close to pq ; and any normal section, 5, within the 
substance. 

Let <r be the surface-density at P, and let N be the electro- 
motive intensity at any point on the section a ; then take the 
surface-integral of normal force over the closed tubular surface 
terminated by the sections a and h. Normal force exists only 
on the section and if dS' is the area of this" section, we have 

by Art. 399, ^ N.dS'= . dS, 

K. .N ■=■ ( 1 ^ 

(A" being the specific inductive capacity of the external medium,) 

. ,, ..dsr , 

since in the hmit -zts — 1- 
dS 

If T is the Potential of the conductor, and dn is an element of 
the outward-drawn normal at P, we have 




dn ’ 


hence 


4v dn 


( 2 ) 


Let <T^ be the surface-density at jo, K' the specific inductive 
capacity of the internal medium, dn' an element of inward- 
drawn normal; then integrating over the tube terminated by 
the sections h and c, we have 

4:7r d7^ 

Prom (3) we have at once the result mentioned (see p. 491) in 
the last Axticle; for if V does not vary towards the interior, 
dV 

= 0, therefore o-' = 0 at every point. 

409.*] IE*undamental Theorem. On a conductor removed from 
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ijie infiuence of act electrified bodies a cTiarge of given amount can be 
distributed in only one way. 

Stappose a charge of amount e given to the conductor by- 
contact with a charged body which is then removed, and let cr 
be the surface-density at any point, P. If possible, let the 
charge e be spread over the surface in another manner so that cr 
is the surface-density at P. Let the first distribution produce 
a Potential A on the conductor, and the second a Potential A'. 
Reverse the second distribution in sign and superpose it on the 
first ; this superposition gives a new state of equilibrium with 
surface-density a — </ at P and a Potential A— A' on the con- 
ductor, with a total charge equal to zero. This is impossible. 
Por, let C be any nii'.'j-'i'^-.dc between A — A' and zero. Then 
since at all points at infinity the Potential due to the charge is 
zero, it is possible to surround the conductor with a closed 
surface, 8, at every point of which the Potential is C. Taking 
ZT" = F" in Green’s equation, apply this equation to the surface 8 
and the included space. Thus we have 

Jrv^r.da = cJ^d8-Jii^da, (i) 

where JR is the resultant force at any internal point. 

Now is zero at all points inside 8^ except points 

on the surface of the given conductor, and it is easy to see that 
at P, if d8 is an element of area of the surface of the conductor, 
— 4 77 (cr — cr') d8» Hence (1) becomes 

- 47t (A -A') f(<r-a^d8 = cf ^^d8-J WdSl. (2) 

But the left-hand integral is zero, since the total charge on 
the conductor is zero. Again, by Art. 399, the first integral on 
the right-hand side is zero ; hence the remaining integi-al = 0, 

i-e. P = 0, 

at every point inside 8, and therefore at every point, P, on the 

JR 

conductor. But (Art. 408) o* — <r' = therefore cr = c/ at every 

point, and the two distributions are identical. 

This very important result may be thus stated — if toe know 
any one jiooaible mode of distributing a given charge on a given con-^ 
ductor which is removed from the influence of all electrifed bodies^ 
we know the only one jpossible. 
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Tlius, for instance, if a spKere of radius d centimetres re-j 
ceives a cTiarge of e units, one (and therefore the only) mode of 
distribution consists in spreading the charge uniformly over the 
surface, so that at each point 


In the same way it can be proved that in a system' of insulated 
conductors placed in given positions, if the total charge on each 
of them is zero, the only possible distribution is one in which 
each conductor is in its natural state. 

Por, if possible, let there be a distribution in which the poten- 
tials on Ihe conductors are, in order of descending magnitudes, 
^13 ^23 •••• Then it is evidently possible to describe round 

the conductor whose potential is FJl a closed surface which will 
not meet any of the other conductors and on which the potential 
has a constant value, and > F'g. Applying equation (1) ^ 

to this surface and its enclosed volume, we have 






-dS+ 4:1 tF- 


^pd X2f» 


Now fpdSl = 0, by hypothesis; therefore, as before, = 0, 
and the first conductor is in its natural state. Proceed to the 
second, &c. 

. If each conductor, instead of having zero charge, has a 
charge of given anaount, there is only one law of distribution on 
eaoTi conductor^ the relative positions of all the conductors being 
supposed fixed. For, if there be a second possible distribution, 
reverse it and superpose it on the first ; then each conductor has 
zero charge, and is, by what has just been proved, in its natural 
state at every point. 

This result will be useful when we deal with Capacities. 

410.] Free Charge on a Conductor. If an insulated 
conductor is touched by an electrified body which is then 
removed so far as to produce no influence on the conductor, the 
portion of the charge which has been taken up by the conductor 
spreads over its outer surface after the manner of a thin layer of 
gravitating matter with thickness varying from point to 
point — or with variable surface-density. This layer is, of course, 
in equilibrium under its own repulsive forces ; it produces con- 
stant potential all over the conductor and all through its interior. 
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It is called a free charge. Since it is self-equilibrating-, it would 
be more expressively called an idiostatic charge. 

Elet its amount be e electrostatic units. Then, from what has 
been proved, it cannot, while T-. ; . be spread over 

the Surface in any other way. Let v be the Potential which it 
produces on and through the conductor, and cr its surface-density 
at any point P. Let another charge also equal to e be given to 
the conductor, so that the total charge on it = 2e ; - hhm the 
Potential = 2 v, and the surface-density at P = 2 <r. Hence if 
the charge on the conductor is made ne, the Potential = »», and 
the surface-density at P = wo-. 

Thus, then, if the total charge on an insulated conductor 
removed from the influence of all charged bodies is P, the 

JE 

Potential on it is F, tlie ratio is constant for all values of JE. 

This ratio is, for example, equal to the number of e. s. units 
(Art. 398) which must be g‘iven to the conductor in order to 
raise its Potential from zero to one erg per e. a. nnit, or it is the 
reciprocal of the Potential which will be produced hy imparting 
to the conductor a charge of one e. s. unit. 

A free, or idiostatic, charge is contrasted with an induced, or 
‘bounds charge. If an electrified bodj is brought near the 
outside of a conductor, a charge will be induced on the outer 
surface crf the conductor, with -h and — surface-densities in 
different portions- But this induced charge is not self-equili- 
brating; it disappears the moment the inducing charged body 
is withdrawn, and it was kept in equilibrium partly by its own 
attractive and repulsive forces and partly by those of the 
inducing body- 

A ‘ bound ’ and an idiostatic charge may both simultaneously 
exist on the same conductor, by superposition. Thus, if the 
conductor had received an idiostatic charge pro\iou<lv to the 
approach of the inducing body, we might in imagination com- 
pletely separate the two charges and regard the idiostatic charge 
as existing all the time, with the other simply superposed. 

Prom what has been said (Art. 406) about the effect of 
charges surrounded by a hollow conductor, it may readily be 
conjectured that the charge which they induce on the outer 
surface (-4, Fig.- 3 ii) of the conductor is idiostatic ; and that this 
is so we shall presently prove. 

VOL. n. X k 
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Tke law of sorfibce-density, according to which, an idiostatic 
charge distributes itself over a conductor, the same as the law 
of thickness of a uniform shell of attracting matter spread bver 
the surface so as to produce no attraction at any internal point 
(p. 257 ) ; and therefore for an ellipsoidal conductor the suriace- 
density at any point is directly proportional to the central per- 
pendicular on the tangent plane at the point. 

411.] Capacity of a Conductor. The constant ratio which, 
as has been proved, any idiostatic charge on a conductor removed 
firom the influence of ^ charged bodies and from the presence of 
other conductors, bears to the potential produced on the con- 
ductor by the charge, is called the capaciiy of the conductor. 
Thus, if O is the capacity of a conductor whose charge is E and 
Potential T, E =: CV. (1) 

The value of C depends on two things — ^the figure of the 
conductor, and the medium in which it is placed. 

If C is the capacity of the conductor when it includes and is 
surrounded by air, and if the air is replaced by a uniform 
medium of specific inductive capacity K, the new capacity will 
be KC. 

For, if P is any point on the conductor, and Q any other 
point on it at which the surface-density is cr, and PQ = r, we 
have, when air is the medium (Art. 399), 




and when the other medium replaces air, 

ra-dS 


=-A 

KJ 


the Potentials of the conductor in air and in the medium being 
denoted by aiid Hence 

K = K. Z,. 

But E = Cfa, therefore E = KC . 7^, and E is the same in 
both eases. Hence generally 

( 2 ) 

The electrical capacity of a conductor is analogous to the 
capacity of a vessel for water. Thus, suppose a number of 
cylindrical vessels placed side by side on the table and let a 
marh be made on each of them, the marks being all at the 
same height. Let each be filled with water up to this height* 
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"Then the volume of water which must he poured into any 
cylinder is greater the greater the area of its base ; a very broad 
cyli5ider may require several litres of water, while one of very 
small capacity (a narrow tube) will be filled to the required 
hei^t by a few drops. The height or level of the water is the 
analogue of F", the electrical level of the conductor, and the 
volume of the water is analogous to the electrical charge. 

Again, if a conductor of capacity at Potential 7^ is con- 
nected by a wire with one of capacity at Potential both will 
assume a common Potential equal to 

For, the total charge to be redistributed is + and the 
capacity of the compound conductor is + 

Hence if is vastly greater than the new Potential of 
both conductors is simply This is the theory of the con- 

nection of any conductor with the Earth (Art. 405). Analogy 
with water level : if a glass tube, filled to any height, is con- 
nected with a lake, the level of the lake is xmaltered, and the 
level of the water in the tube becomes equal to that of the lake. 

The capacity of a sphere for an idiostatic charge is obviously 
equal to its radius ; for, if j® is the charge, the Potential at the 
, E 

centre i® ~ E = aV, therefore capacity in absolute electro- 
static measure = number of centimetres in the radius. 

Into the discussion of the relations between the Potentials and 
charges of a system of conductors occupying given positions and 
influencing each other, we do not enter, [See Clerk Maxwell, 
vol. 1, pp. 100, &c.] 


ExAMPIiES. 

1. A conductor placed in air is subject to the action of any electri- 
fied bodies ; if <r is the surface-density at any point on the conductor, 
prove that the force exerted on the electricity of the conductor per 
unit area at the point is « « 

The electromotive intensity at the point, jP, considered is normal 
to the conductor. This force may be considered as due to the action of 
a very pm all element, dS^ of area at E (forming a small uniform plate) 
and the remainder of the field; the first part is (Art. 318) 2 7Ty ; and 
since the force just inside E in the substance of the conductor is zero, 

•kIsl % 
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the electromotive intensity due to the remainder of the field is 2'jro-; 
just as in Art. 322. Hence the force produced on the quantity 
by the remainder is 2'7rcrX(rdS, or 2-n-o-® dynes per sq'Uare 
centimetre if cr is measured in e.s. units per square centimetre. 

This quantity, 2770 ^, is what Sir W. Thomson calls the el^tric 
divniviutioTh of qAt ^pressv/re oro the swrface {f^apers oti £!lectTostatics 
and Magnetism, p. 254), for the following reason: — each element 
of surface of an electrified soap-bubble being repelled by the force 
271 or® per unit of surface, the bubble expands, just as it would do if 
the air pressure diminished, and when discharged it contracts. Hence 
the electric diminution of air pressure at any point of a conductor is 

J^2 

277(7®, or — , (a) 

iV" being the electromotive intensity produced by the whole field in 
the air just outside the conductor at the point. 

Moreover, this force per unit area, acts from the conductor 

towards the dielectric whether the surface-density at the point is 
positive or negative. 

2. If a tube of force starts from the surface of one electrified 
conductor and meets the surface of another conductor, the charges 

on the portions of surface intercepted on the two 
conductors by the tube are equal and opposite. 

Iiet A and B (Fig. 313 ) be portions of the two 
conductors, and let a tube of force, of any cross 
section, great or small, start from any portion of 
A and terminate in B, Produce the tube into 
the substance of each conductor, and close its 
ends. Now since there is no force at any point 
on either end, the theorem of Art. 324 gives the 
result that the total charge inside it is zero — which proves the 
proposition. 

If the surfaces A and B are very close to each other at P and Q, 
the surface-densities at P and Q are equal and opposite, since if we 
make the tube very narrow, the two elements of area which it inter- 
cepts are equal. 

[Observe that though a tube of force may be produced into the 
substance of any conducting body, it there loses its function as a tube 
of force — no lines of force existing in the substance.] 

3. Two parallel metallic plates, whose areas are very great compared 
with the distance between them, are kept at given Potentials, V and 
F'; find the charges on their adjacent surfaces. 

The Potentials being measured in ex'gs per e. s. unit, let h centi- 
mfetres be the distance between the plates, and K. the specific 
inductive capacity of the insulator between them. Then, except 
near their edges, the surface-density on each will be constant; there 
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will be a uniform field of force between them; the value of — 

at any point on the first, measured outwards towards the second 
y 

will be practically • — ^ and therefore the surface-density on the 

face of the first opposite to the second will he 

K F— F' 
h ’ 


so that the bound charge, on this plate is given by the eq^uation 

^'Tth 


( 2 ) 


where S is its area in square centimetres, an equal and opposite charge 
existing on the opposite face of the other, if their areas are equal. 

This case is r-'.f that of a Leyden Jar, two plates 
being cylinders i-i I'l ‘ i , !.. \ing glass as a dielectric between them. 

It is also the case of an Absolute Electrometer, consisting of two 
large plates very, close to each other, with air between them. 

In this case, if a portion of one plate consists of a moveable area, or 
trapdoor, of area a square centimetres, since the force per unit area 
experienced by the surface of either plate (Ex. 1) is 27 ro-^, the total 
force experienced by the trapdoor is 27r<r^.5 dynes, or 

^(F-F')® 


The quantity E given by (2) is only the charge on that face of the 
plate which is adjacent to the other plate ; in addition, there is a 
charge on the other face of each, the quantity of which is very small 
compared with E* 

Thus the capacity of a system of two parallel plates is 

K8 

4 ttA’ 

so that if we wish to obtain a very large capacity, it will be advisable 
to use plates with a very large surface, separated by a very small 
distance, and to fill the space between them with a dielectric of very 
high specific inductive capacity. 

The quantity of electricity at a given Potential, F, which can in 
this way be accumulated on a plate is vastly greater than the quantity, 
at the same Potential, which could be accumulated on it if it were 
merely connected with the source at Potential F — such as one pole of 
a given battery — ^without having the second plate close to it, because 
(see Example 6) the capacity of the system of two plates is vastly 
greater than that of one of them for an idio static charge. Thus, if 
the sepfifrating medium is air and each plate is a circle of radius 
1 decimetre, the distance between them being 1 mm., the capacity 
of the system is 260 in electrostatic measure ; while the capacity of 

20 

either plate for an idiostatio charge is only — • 
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An electric Vessel’ of this kind is called an AcczcmuZator, The^ 
Accumulators (called also Condensers) actually in use consist of 
hundreds or thousands of sheets of tinfoil, Og, eaish a 

few square decimetres in area, placed parallel to each other and 
each separated from the previous and following one by sheets of 
thin paraffined paper, the whole being pressed into a compact roass. 
The plates (a^, a^, ...) are then all metallically connected together 

at a point, or pole, A, and the intermediate plates 
also metallically connected together at a point, or pole, -5, and the 
Accumulator is filled by connecting the poles A and -S with the poles 
of a battery or other source. 

4. Pind the work done in the discharge of a Leyden Jar, or of the 
system of parallel plates in last example. 

If in any electrified system V is the Potential at any point, and 
de the element of charge at this point, the work of the forces of the 
system in completely destroying all electrification is (Art. 331) 
\J'Vde^ the integration extending all through the system; and the 
work done in transforming it from one state to anojbher is \J*Yde in 
the first state — \J'Vde in the second state. 

In the present case \/yde in the first state is ^ i or 

KSIV— Y^y 

The value of the integral in the second state is zero, because when 
the plates are connected, the contrary charges combine so that each 
plate is in its natiiral state. Hence the work is 

xs{v--vy 

SttA 

This work of dissipating the electrification would he equal to the 
work done by the operator in charging the Jar or the system of plates 
(by friction of glass plates against rubbers, for example) if none of 
tbe work of charging succeeded in passing into heat (of axles against 
bearings, &c.) — by the Principle of the Conservation of Energy. 

5. A condenser is formed of two concentric spherical conductors of 
radii a and c, separated by two dielectrics bounded by a concentric 

sphere of radius 6. Prove that if in one dielectric K = ^ and in the 
tA . 

other K' = the capacity of the system is 

fLf/ 


fA (J— a)-f/4(o— 6) 

(Mathematical Tripos, 1885.) 

Employing Poisson's equation (3), p. 486, since p = 0 at each point 
in the dielectrics, we have 

dY 

dr “* 

where ^ is a constant which may he different for the two media. 
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Let be tbe Potential of the inner conductor, a, and cr its 
density. Then by ^), p. 487, we have at this surface 

dr M TT’ 

if ^is the whole charge on the sphere. Integrating, we have 

— i7-_ 5 


r = K~f(r-a). 

Similarly, if c/ is the surface-density on the conductor c 

ft' dV 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


V = n-^(c-rX 


(3) 

(4) 


where is the whole charge on thi“ 

At the surface of contact of the i /,'■ 


: * ■ we have from (a), 

(5) 


p. 487, 

where ^ is given by (1), and (^) by (3). This gives 

Q+ 0. (6) 

Since V is always continuous through space, the values (2) and (4) 
are equal when r = &, that is, at the surface of separation of the 
dielectrics. 


Q 


- , the value in the problem. 


which gives for the capacity, _ 

The solution is equally simple if we assume K and -Z"' to he any 
functions of r. 

6. To find the capacity of a circular plate for an idiostatic charge. 

Considering first an ellipsoidal conductor, <r = kp — ■ i ^ being 

the charge on the conductor. ^Ttaoc 

When this conductor becomes a plate, <? = 0, and we must find 

7^ m 

the limiting value of — for each point on the surface. 

^ _ /i — 

p~\/ a* 6" ‘ 

J£ a = % the plate is circular, and if r is the distance of any point 
on it from the centre, 

E 


z 

c 


a 


^ 


O' = 


47ra V^a®—r* 
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The Potential of the plate is the same at all points, therefore it^ 
■will suffice to find its value of the centre. This is obviously 


r 

n j I 


477/ (rd/r. 


2 (X 
'It 


including both surfaces of the plate, for both are identically charged. 

Hence ^ itS 

2a ’ 

The result could have been deduced from the Potential of an 
Hllipsoidal Shell. If the semi-axes, in descending order of mag- 
nitude, are a, 6, c, the Potential, F, at the centre (and therefore on 
the surface) is given by the equation 


V — (a®— 6®) sin®0 


where co == sin 


in * « 


a 


The capacity of the ellipsoid is the reciprocal of the coefficient 
of 

For an elliptical plate, put c 2 = 0, and if C is its capacity, we 
have ^ ^ dfO 


G’^ajo jJiZZ 


V 1 — 6® sin^d 

e being the exoentrioity of the ellipse. 

We may observe that if the ellipsoid is of revolution round the 
axis a, and if Z = Va® — c® = distance of centre from focus of generat- 

ingempee. ^ 


which is precisely the Potential due to a uniform bar stretching 
between the foci (see p. 295, and next Article). 

7. A sphere receives a charge JE^ and it is surrounded by a 
spherical shell to which a charge 2^' is given ; find the Potentials 
on the two surfaces. 

Let a and h he the radii of the sphere and shell. Inside the sphere 
(whether it is hollow or solid) the Potential is constant (Ajrt. 407), 
and therefore equal to its value at the centre. The electrified inner 
sphere will act inductively on the shell, generating a charge = — 3S 
Dn the inner, and a charge == JSJ on the outer, surface of the shell. 
Hence if the surfaces are separated by air, the Potential, F, of the 
whole field at the centre is given by 




JE E' 
a ^ h 


( 1 ) 
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» No-w take any point on the shell. The Potential of the sphere 
at this point is (p. 298) and the Potential due to the shell itself 
is ^ • Hence if V' is the Potential of the shell, 


V' = 




( 2 ) 


Of course if it is the Potentials that are given — the inner sphere 
being connected with one pole, and the outer with the other pole 
of a battery- — and the charges to be determined, these charges satisfy 
(1) and (2), and are deduced from these equations. 

E=-^{V-V'\ 

for the charge on the inner, so that this charge can be made very 
large by diminishing h — a. Thus, the condenser might be made 
by coating the inside and outside of a very thin indiarubber ball 
with some conducting substance, and then blowing the ball out to 
a great size ; or the inside might be filled with acidulated water and 
the outside coated with a conducting layer ; and the capacity would 

be jfiT 7 , where K is the specific inductive capacity of the india- 

rubber. 

The tubes of force between the two surfaces exist in the separating 
dielectric and cease on the outer surface of the inner sphere and the 
inner surface of the outer ; and, in accordance with Example 2, the 
quantities at the ends of these tubes are equal and opposite. Prom 
the outer surface of the outer sphere new tubes of force proceed out- 
wards into the external air; and from the inner surface of the inner 
no tubes of force proceed in any direction — illustrating the principle 
that no lines of force exist in the substance of any conducting body. 

8. Find the capacity of a very long cylindrical conductor for an 
idiostatic charge. 

Except near the ends, the surface-density of the charge will be 
sensibly constant. Let it be <r. Also the Potential is constant every- 
where inside (whether the cylinder is solid or hollow) and therefore 
equal to its value at the middle point, (?, of the axis. 

Take this point as origin, and consider the electrified ring cut off 
from the cylinder by a plane at a distance a? and one at a distance 
X -1- dx from the centre, both being perpendicular to the axis. If r is 

» 2*^ p<T dx 

the radius of the cylinder the Potential of this ring at O is * 


therefore if Z is the length of the cylinder. 


+ cc ^ ^ 


V = 47rcrrlog<, — j 

T 


I being assumed to be very much greater than r. 
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The total charge, Ey on the cylinder is 2TrrZ<T \ hence 


F= 


2E . I 

— log.-. 


C = 


I 



Hence if r is exceedingly small in comparison with ?, G is 
zero. The cylinder in this case is simply a wire ; so that when 
a wire is used to connect two electrified conductors, we may neglect 
ilie portion of the charge which is taken by the wire. 

Consider the case in which a very long cylindrical conductor (as, 
for instance, a wire or strand of wires) is surrounded by a dielectric 
(as gutta-percha) which also forms a cylinder, this dielectric, again, 
being surrounded by another conductor (the ocean). This is obviously 
the case of an electric cable, in which the outer conductor is always 
at zero Potential, 

It is required to find the capacity of this system for a statical 
charge, the inner conductor being kept at Potential and the outer 
at Fg. 

We may find F at any point in the dielectric by the equation in 
cylindrical co-ordinates (Art. 329) which is simply 


C^C 


= 971 = constant; 


y z=im log ; 


and since F = when C == and F = when 
outer cylinder, m and m' are found. Hence 


^ = jS = radius of 


V = K + 


K-K 

1 ^ 


1 ^ 


At the surface of the inner cr = — 


KdV ^ 

A * when 
4:7rdQ 




47rr loge — 


^ = r ; therefore 


* The charge on a length Z of this cylinder is, then, 


Kl 

21og.- 


(K-r,)- 


9, Calculate the surface-tension of an electrified soap-hubble. 

W^hen a membrane is acted on by forces of any kind, there will 
be a^long every line traced on the membrane a tendency of the two 
portions separated by this line to tear away from each other ; in 
other words, one of these portions exercises on the other a set of 
internal forces along the line of separation. 
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In the neighbourhood of any point P of the membrane (Fig 014') 
consider a very smaU rectangular portion, ABGD, of the membrane 
isolated from the remainder. Then 
there will be forces exerted on its 
sides at their middle points, m, 
n, the removed portion. These 

forces will, if the rectangle A BCD 
is chosen at random, be oblique to 
its sides ; hut it is always possible to 

choose the rectangle at JP so that these forces ai’e at right angles to 
the sides on which they act. Suppose this done. The amount of 
force exerted on AB is, of course, proportional to the length AB ; 
so that if is the amount exerted on A B per unit of length, the 
force at m in the sense is x AB, Similarly, if is the force 
per unit of length on AD^ the force on J.Z> is X AD, The quantities 
and ^2 are the Bwrface-tensions at P ]-ei’i^cn(liciilpr to AB and AD, 
For the equilibrium of the rectangle resolve forces along the normal 
to its plane at P. Then, if and are the radii of curvature of 
the curves mm/' and and N the amount of external normal force 
exerted at P per unit area, we have 


N ,AB X AD = t.,AB 


mm 


t^.AD 


rm 


or 




'2 

In a soap-bubble and are evidently equal, and this equation 
becomes o * 

N=—, 

r 


where t is its surface-ten&jLvU and r its radius. 

Now in an electrified bubble N' consists an excess 

of air pressure inside over the air pressure other the 

repulsion of the electricity on itself (Ex. !)• Denote by p the intensity 
of the excess of air pressure and by <r the electrical density at P, and 
we have 2^ 

n+2^<r® = — * 

^ r 


10. A spherical soap-bubble is electrified in such a manner that the 
internal pressure remains constant ; find the relation between the 
densities of electrification when its volume has become n and m times 
its original value. 

(Mr. Orchard, in the Educational Times.) 

The external pressure presumably jfcninining constant, there will be 
a constant excess of pressure, jp. Equate the work done by this 
pressure iti enlarging the volume to the potential work of the electri- 
fication. Now if 'y is the volume of the bubble at any instant, the 
work done by the pressure in altering the volume by dv is jpdv. Hence 
if 12 original volume, the work done in the first electrification must 

— 1 ) 12 . 
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But if F is tte potential of this electrification and Q the charge, 
the energy of the electrification is (p. 286) FQ j and evidently 

F = — , if (T is the radius of the bubble. Also if <r is the densrby* 
r 

Q = 4‘3rr®(r j 

But ^Trr^ = n£l-, 

p(n — l) = 6n‘ncr\ 

Similarly, p{m — l) = 6w7r 

if (F is the density of the second electrification, 




n(m — 1) 


11. A spherical soap-bubble is electrified in such a manner that it 
is just in equilibrium when the pressures of the external and internal 
air are equal. Calculate the surface-tension in terms of the potential. 
(Mr. Orchard, JSJducationaZ Times,) 


Ans. t = 


— ■ - — ■ I « 

Ifi'Trr 


12. Two spherical soap-bubbles are caused to unite into a single 
spherical one. Show that a diminution of surface takes place, and 
calculate the charge of electricity which must be given to the single 
bubble in order to draw out the film to its former superficial extent. 
(Mr. Greenhill, Trijpos, 1875.) 

Let T be the surface-tension, in dynes per cm., of the water-air 
surface at the temperature existing during the process (see p. 177) ; 
let -cr be the intensity of atmospheric pressure in dynes per square 
cm, ; let a and 6 he the radii of the bubbles in cm. ; p and p' the 
intensities of pressure of the air inside them ; T the intensity of air 
pressure inside the compound bubble, and os its radius. 

Then we have 


2T 


2/ — 1ST = 


2T 


-'ST = ■ 


2T 

cc 


Also, assuming no change of temperature, p changes 2ind 

to p/ in the compound bubble ; and P = the sum of these. 




Hence Pog^ \ so that we have 


jr(aj^ — a® — 6®) = 0, (a) 

to determine the radius of the compound bubble. 

Now 'cr is vastly greater than T\ for, an intensity of pressure 
denoted by a barometer of the normal height, 760 mm., is 1*014 x 10° 
dynes per sq. cm., while T for the temperature 20°C. is about 81 
dynes per linear cm. Hence the value of a? which annuls the coefficient 



valuer 


m , : 


cf «7 in (a) must te veiy nearly the value -which satifies the equa- 
tion. Assume, therefore, ^ 

as = (a* + + m, 

where m is a small quantity. From (a) we get the approximate 

~ 3 OT t(a» + ^ ’ (^) 

which is oh-vdously a positive quantity- Hence £i5®>a®-i- 6®, that is, 
the volume of the compound bubble is greater than the sum of the 
volumes of the constituents. Also we find easily that a?<a^+h\ 
wliich. bIlows that the reverse is the case for the surfaces. 

ITow let a charge with surface-density or e. s, units per sq. cm. be 
given to the compound surface so as to make = then, if 

is the enclosed air pressure intensity, -P"' -f 2 tt o*^ — to-= , and 

we have (tsr— 2iro-2)£c® = ® ’ 

which gives a, since a? is given to be 

13 . When conductors of given shapes occupy given 

relative positions, and their Potentials are given, their 

charges 629 *•- determined from a system of linear equations, 

^1 = + ••• 

r= 7^-|- 4 - ^25 + • • • • 


Apply the theorem of Gauss (p. 287 ) to prove that or, 

generally, qmn = qnm* 

Since the coefficients depend merely on the shapes and 

relative positions, we may consider the case in which is connected 
with a source at a given Potential, P, all the others being connected 
with earth, i.e. at zero Potential. Then the charges will he given 
hy the equations 

Q2“S^21-^> ©«— Ssi-^**** 

Denote this distribution by (a). 

Now reduce them all to the natural state, aud produce another 
state, (a'), by raising to the Potential P, and connecting all the 
others to earth. The charges now are 

Qx— 91^2^7 

Now apply Gauss's equation = to these two states 

or systems, (a) and (oT). The left-hand side of this equation is the 
product of each charge in (a) and the Potential at its position pro- 
duced by (a'). It is, then, simply . P, or 

The lignt-hand side is simply P, or 

Hence Similarly for tbe other g‘s -with two distinct suf- 

fixes, which are called the coefficients of induction of the given system. 
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This simple proof is due to M. Bertrand (see Mascart and Joubert^ 
Lemons sur VJ^ectricite et le Magn^tisme, p. 56). 

1 4. If a given charge, e, is held at a point P outside a given con- 
ductor which has no free charge, and which may be insulated or not, 
and if P' is any other point outside the conductor, prove thS.t the 
Potential at P' produced by the induced charge on the conductor 
is the same as that which would be produced at P by the conductor 
if the charge e were placed at P'. 

This is ^so, as shown by M. Bertrand, a simple result of the equa- 
tion of Gauss. 

Suppose the conductor connected with Earth, e being at P. Let 
Q be the charge induced on the conductor, V the Potential at P, and 
Gppf that at P', Denote this system by (a). Bemove e to P', let Q' 
be the new induced charge on the conductor, F' the Potential at P'', 
and Gpfp that at P. Denote this state by (a'). 

Now apply the equation 2mF'= 2 m' F to the two states (a) and 
(a'). The left-hand side is simply e x G^p'py while the right is a x Gpp'^ 
Hence ^ . = G , 

The function Gppf is known as Greenes Function. 

Exactly the same proof applies if the conductor is insulated. In 
this case its total charge is zero. 

1 5. Show that an idiostatio charge on a conductor must be of the 
same sign at all points. 

16. Several Accumulators Condensers of capaci- 

ties c^y •••Cn are placed in series ; a pole of and a pole of An 
are connected with the poles of a battery which are at Potentials 

F and F' ; find the charge in any given Accumulator of the series. 

Let (F, a?i) be the Potentials of the poles of those of 

the poles of A^ ; and so on. Then 

— i. "" JL ' 

Cl Cn 

each of which is, therefore, equal to 
F-F' 

— — , or ky suppose. 

2i 

c 

Then the difference of Potential of the poles of A,, is — , and the 
charge is the same in all, viz. k. 

412.] Case of Green’s Equation. Let M and M' (^ig*. 315 ) 
be any system of masses gravitating according to the law of the 
inverse square of distance (the case in which they are electrical 
distributions is, of course, included) ; let P be their Potential at 
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any point, ^P ; and in Green's Equation choose for U the function 

j where r is the distance of P from any fixed point, O. Now 

draw any closed surface, 8, surroundings Jf' and apply equation 
(j®)? P- 334, to the volume enclosed 
by this surface, the point O being any ^ 

point outride this surface. The points ^ 

P included in the integration being 
all internal to /S, or on its surface, q 

r is never zero, therefore ~ = 0. 

r 

Also = — 4 Tip, where p is the 

volume-density at P, which will be zero except for points inside 
the mass . Thus the equation becomes 



_ 4 ; frlx. 

Jr J r dTt J dn 


IdV 


d^ 


r J r dn 

'^pdQ, 
r 

we shall denote by Also 


dS. 


(1) 


Now is the Potential at O due to the mass 31', and this 


d- 

-^dS-. 

dn 


eos0 -o 


where 0 is the angle made with the normal to the surface at any 
point by the line joining this point to O ; and this expression is 
therefore equal to dco (Art. 316) where dco is the conical angle 
subtended at O by dS. 

If the matter is self-reprdsive, instead of attractive — i.e. if 
the force between two elements of the same sign is repulsive — 
the normal force-intensity at the position of d8 due to the whole 
dV 

system 3f, M'^ is — ^ — , so that (1) gives 




Y cos dS 


( 2 ) 

r '' r ^ 

Now the right-hand side of (2) is the Potential at O due to a 
layer of !t,ttracting matter spread over 8 with surface-density 
equal to 1 VgobO^ , . 

Hence the Potential at any point. O, due to may le produced 
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hy a layer ^preaA over any mrface mTTounding M' and having O 
outside it ; so that i£ a layer is spread over the s-orfahe equal, hut 
■with opposite sign, to (a), the attraction of this layer ■Would 
annul that of M' at all points outside the surface, 

A case of special simplicity and importance occurs whefi S is 
an equipotential, or level, surface of the system Mf. In this 
case V comes outside the integral, and (2) becomes 


~ J ms— rj d<a 

BO that the density of the layer at any point is 

N 

4:TT 


(3) 

(4) 


Denote the Potential produced by this layer at any external 
point, 0, by <p ^ ; then jn*) = (6) 

dF 


dn 


If the matter is self-attractive, instead of repulsive, + 

iV 

and the layer in question has surface-density equal to — — • 

If M' is any system of electrical charg’cs, we see that, so far as 
effect outside any closed surface whatever, S, surrounding- Mf is 
concerned, M' may be spread as a surface-charge over the given 
surface, with the law of surfece-density given by (a). But if 
this layer were aetuaHy produced, and all the other electricity of 
the field removed, it would not, in general, be self-equilibrating, 
unless the surfiice S is a non-conducting surface. 

Secondly, suppose 0 to be internal to the surface S. Then, if 

P actually coincided with O, would not vanish ; but we shall 

in this case exclude the point O by applying Green’s equation to 
the region included between S and an indefinitely small sphere of 
radius, c, surrounding O and having O for centre (see p. 334). 
Thus we have 1 

-pdO, _ pldF^^ r-rr r 


dS-f V-;.d8 
an J dn 


-4nfe^=.r^ 

Jr Jr 


d- 


( 6 ) 
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wliie]i'*tiLe last two integrals refer to the surface of the small 
sphere round O. Now the third integ^ral in this equation 
vanishes, because dS' = (^dfjLd<p^ fx and 0 being the polar angular 
co-ordinates of any point on the surface of the sphere ; so that 

this integral is — o j ' ^ d\xd^^ which obviously is infinitesimal. 

In the last integral V may be taken outside, since it is practically 
constant at all points on the infinitely small sphere and equal to 
its value at O — which we shall denote by — this Potential 
being due to both M and M\ Also 



d^ = — 4 TT. 


Hence (6) becomes (for self-repulsive matter) 




NdS 


7 


V cos^ 


d8-4:Ttr„ 


(7) 


in whicli denotes tlie Potential at the internal point O due to 
the internal mass, M'. But if denotes the Potential at 0 due 
to the external mass, W, we have ; therefore 


( 8 ) 

* 4:1T J ^ r ^ T ^ ^ 

Let aS be a level surface of the systems ifeT, Jf', and A the 
Potential on it ; then 

= 7^™; (9) 

477 / r ^ 

N 

which shows that if a layer with surface-density equal to at 

each point is spread over the surface, and is the Potential pro- 
duced by it at any internal point, O, 

= (. 0 ) 

Equation (5) gives the result that, so far as all points external 
to the given level surface are concerned, the internal mass, i!f' 
may be replaced by the layer on the surface ; and, of course, if 
the siirfacc-doiisily of this layer were reversed at every point, we 
should obtain a layer whose action at all external points would 
exactly annul that of the internal mass. 

Equation (lO) shows that this layer destroys the effect of the 
external mass, -3/] at all points inside the level surface, since 
VOL. II. L 1 
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-~7rc«)= — in whatever direction x is measured; and, 
ax * dx 

moreover, if tliere are no external masses, this layer produces a 
constant Potential inside, and tlierefore no force at any internal 
point ; for in case = 0, therefore <i>i — -4. 

The quantity of this superficial layer is equal to that of the 
internal mass, since (Art. 324 ) fNdS— 477 AT, for repulsive 
forces, and /NdS — 4 tt J/' for attractive forces. 

Thus, for example, consider the case of a thin uniform bar 
(p. 296). The level surfaces are a system of confoeal ellipsoids 

of revolution, and N = — — - sm~> where yj/ — and y 


the perpendicular from P on AB ; and the bar may be spread 

over any one of them with surface-density = ^5 with 

the result that at all points outside this surface the attraction of 
the layer is the same as that of the bar, while it produces con- 
stant Potential throughout the anterior. When, as in this 
instance, there is no external mass, the layer on the surface 
follows exactly the law of an idiostatie distribution of electricity 
on the surface. Hence, as the equipotential surface of the bar is 
an ellipsoid, and as we know (Art. 410) that in an idiostatie 
layer the surface-density at any point is directly proportional to 
the central perpendicular on the tangent plane at the point, it 
follows from the uniqueness of the law of idiostatie distribution 

Art. 409) that—^ sin ^ must be proportional to this perpen- 

277 ^ 2 

dieular. The truth of this is easily verified, and we find this 
expression equal to yckp 


2-nab^ 




where p is the central perpendicular, a and h are the semi-axes of 
the ellipse, and <? = 6^. 

413.] Application to Conductors. The results in the last 
Article have a direct and important application to the case of 
conductors. We shall now speak of charges of electricity instead 
of ^ masses.* Take the case of a single hollow conductor, and let 
^8** P- 492, represent the inner and outer surface charges 
on the conductor, and also the external and included charges. 
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Then theft surface S in the substance of the conductor is a level 
surface for these four electrical distributions. At every point on 
St w% have iV' = Oj, so that no layer is to be spread over S, and 
(5) of last Article shows that at every point outside the included 
chargees together with the inner surface charge produce a con- 
stant zero Potential ; or, in other words, this system produces 
no force anywhere outside the conductor. 

Also from (10) we see that the Potential everywhere inside 
due to the external charges together with the outer surface 
charge is constant and equal to that on the conductor ; con- 
sequently this system produces no force anywhere inside. 

In other words, the internal charges together with the inner 
surface charge on the conductor form a self-equilibrating system 
producing no external effect whatever ; and the external charges 
together with the outer surface charge form a self-equilibrating 
system producing no internal force^ the only internal effect 
which they produce being to establish a uniform Potential 
throughout the whole interior, equal to that of the conductor — 
so that if the conductor were kept constantly at zero Potential 
(by an earth connection) this electrical system, however it were 
varied, would produce no internal effect whatever (either of force 
or of Potential). Thus we have proved the results referred to 
in Art, 410. 

A conductor is thus shown to act as an electrical screen for 
everything inside it from the action of external charges ; and 
this is why delicate instruments, such as electrometers, are, in 
accurate experiments, surrounded by cages of wire-gauze, which 
are practically closed surfaces. These cages are usually connected 
with earth in order to prevent external electrifications, whether 
permanent or transitory (such as are due to accidental rubbings 
of insulators or other bodies), firom even uniformly altering the 
Potential of the protected instruments'^, 

414]. Theory of Eleotrio Images. Given an insulated con- 
ductor and an emternal electrified system^ to determine the surface- 
density of the induced charge at any jpoint of the conductor. 


* !Prom tie preceding tieory it win be seen tiat for tie complete protection o£ 
sncb instruments fiom external induence it is necessary that a coTt^&uoting surface 
pli- uld VP* u d-ptflT «r|*arate them from the external bodies which are, or may be 
n T., Hence it is a mistake to STirronnd them, as is often done, 
by glass, which is a non-conductor. 
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liet M (Kg. 315), represent the given electrified" system, 
and then let the closed surface represented be that of the^ in- 
sulated conductor. Denote it by S. Now if the charge on M! is 

the total charge on M and and, with the positions of 

W and S fixed, there is only one way in which this charge can be 
distributed (A.rt. 409) ; so that it will suflBce to find any manner 
in which the charge B can be distributed so as to be in equi- 
librium. 

But one method is the following : determine any internal 
electrified system, which with M would make 8 a level 
surface, with any constant Potential, suppose ; then spread the 
charge, B\ of the system, M\ over the surface according to the 
N 

law cr = — 5 where N is the electromotive intensity due to E 

4-77 

and B' at any point of 8. This surface charge together with E 
will produce the constant Potential A on 8 and throughout its 
interior, since their joint Potential inside is and, as 

before proved, 

and the amount of this surface charge is E^» 

Hence this surface charge together with E would not produce 
force causing further charge given to /iS to move along xS, so 
that if this further charge was idiostatie, it would still be in 
equilibrium. Let, then, this further charge be equal to — E\ so 
that the total charge on S = Oy and we shall have succeeded in 
distributing the total amount B as required. 

This solution of the problem requires, therefore, two distinct 
things — 

1. The determination of the auxiHary system B'l 

2. The determination of the manner of distributing an 
idiostatie charge on the conductor. 

Each of these subsidiary problems is, in general, one of great 
diflieulty, and they have been solved in only some simple cases. 

The system JkB is called the electrical imaye of M in the given 
surface 8^ and this metJwd of imagea is due to Sir W. Thomson. 
Usually is determined so that 8 shall be a surface of zero 
potential. 

If is the capacity of 8 for an idiostatie charge, the Potential 

Bf B' 

of the conductor will be finally-^? or according as the 
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image system, M ' , is determined so that Sis a. surface of Poten- 
tial’zero or of Potential A. 

^h.e image of a given electrical system external to a conductor 
may be briefly defined as an internal system, sucIl that for the two 
systems together the conductor is a surface of constant Potential. 

For clearness, we give formally a statement of the method of 
images, showing the precise mode and order of thought in the 
process. 

Given a closed conductor in presence of any electrical system, 
ilf, either inside or outside it ; to determine the law of distri- 
bution of the induced charge. Regard, at first, the surface, /S', of 
the conductor as a mere geometrical surface — not a metallic one ; 
find any electrical system, J/', at the side opposite to that at 
which M is placed, in such a way that S would be an equi- 
potential surface for If and Jf' together; calculate N, the 
normal electrornotive intensity at any point on the surface (due 
to Jif and M ^) ; finally, dispense with the system M% make S a 
metal surface, and cover it with a charge having at each point 
JSf 

the surface-density — • 

An idiostatie charge may have to be superposed on this to 
satisfy- any condition as to the -total charge or the Potential 
which the conductor may have had assigned to it originally. 

415.] Combination with Inversion. If in any case we have 
deduced a law of distribution of charge on any surface or surfaces 
by the method of images, we can immediately deduce from this 
another possible distribution by the method of inversion (see 
Art. 334). 

Assuming the thin shells treated of in Art. 334 to become 
surface electrifications, the products pr and become the given 
and the derived surface-densities, rr and a' ; and therefore 

, 

^ = 73 

It is necessary to point ont, however, that in applying the 
method of inversion to an electrified conductor there is introduced, 
by the peculiar nature of a conductor, a condition of which the 
general theory of inversion for fixed masses takes no cognisance — 
the condition, namely, that not only is the given surface 
(Fig. 283 ), p. 311) one of constant Potential (being a conductor), 
but the derived surface, if it is to be the surface of a conductor, 
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must also be one of coustant Potential. Now in the general 
theory the inverse of a surface of constant Potential in thd old 
distribution will not be a surface of constant Potential in the 
new distribution ; for if the point A (p. 3 1 1 ) is any point on M, 
the value of D will vary (unless M is a sphere and O its centre), 
so that if ?^is constant, F' will not be constant. However, if 
the old distribution is such as to make M a surfeoe of zero 
Potential, the inverse surface will be equipotential, also with zero 
Potential. Hence a conductor at zero Potential, under the in- 
fLuence of any distribution, will always invert into a conductor 
at zero Potential, under the influence of the inverse distribution. 

If is a conductor at any Potential, o, the inverse, M', will 

be a surfe.ee, the Potential at any point, Q', of which is » 


which is the Potential at O' due to a charge &o placed at O, the 
origin of inversion. Hence, "if we place a charge — Ae at O, in 
addition to the inverse of the whole original field, the inverse of 
the given conductor becomes a conductor at Potential zero. 

Sometimes it is desirable to choose the origin of inversion at 
the position of an electrified point, at which there is a finite 
charge e. The inverse point, at which there is a new charge in 
the new system, is then at mfinity, and the new charge, e^', is of 

A 

infinite amoimt, because - e where /• = 0. But it is easy to 

show that this infinite and infinitely distant charge produces a 
finite Potential of constant value at aU points in the new dis- 
tribution. For in Fig. 383, p. 311 , let there be in the old 
distribution a charge e at a point £ indefinitely close to O ; 
A 

then ^ e, and the Potential of e' at 0 is 


^ A e 

gF* ^^'obToW'^’ V 

which is finite, and is the Potential produced by / at all points 
(not infinitely distant) in the new distribution, since it evidently 
produces the same Potential at all such points as at O. Hence, 
if the original conductor, M, was at zero Potential, and we invert 
from any point at which there is a fiboite charge, the Potential of 
the new conductor due to everything in the new distribution, 

omitting the infinitdy distant charge, is — %■ 

tC 
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Exajmpiies of Images and Invebsion. 

1. A given charge is condensed at a point outside an inH nT f».tA/j 
urch.-ircrc-i spherical conductor; find the surface-density at any point 
of tife conductor and its Potential. 

I<6t P P- 257) he the position of the given chaigfee; 

then the sphere can be made a surface of zero Potential for e and 
for a charge —(f placed at the inverse point, P', if the 
r, r', of any point on-the sphere from F and F' are connected by the 
equation , 


r r'“^’ 


which gives 


e'= 


dV 


a 

'D 


To find N, ox — "w® either take the value of F at 
any point, due to (a, — (T), viz. 

and differentiate it ; or iinagine a + unit at Q and find tlie resultant 

of a force acting on it from P to Q and a force from Q to 

= — ^ ^ (measured outwards); therefore the surface- 

density of the first charge (that which would be induced on the 
conductor if, in presence of e, it were connected with earth) is 
a2)e 


Thus 2^ 


47rar® 


On this we have to superpose an idiostatic charge of 
amount and this is, of course, a uniformly distributed layer, with 
surface-density * S^®^®®» fiiiaUyj 


<r = 


4wa'i> 


D®— a* 


). 


where V is the Potential of the conductor. 

The Potential at any point in space outside the conductor is 
that due to a charge c at P, a charge — e' at P', and the idiostatic 

charge on the conductor. It is therefore — — where r, r', r" 

are the distances of the point considered from P, and 0, 

The case of the spherical shell discussed in example 8, p, 301 is 
therefore that of a spherical conductor connected with earth and 
infiuenced by a charge fixed at an external point P, 
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If th.e influenciBg cliarge is internal, at P', tlie protlenj- is solved r 
in exactly the same way ; the image is a charge — s', or ^ e, at P. 


2. Find the distribution induced on an infinite plane conducting 
surface by a charge condensed at a given point. 

The plane may be regarded as a closed surface — closed by a portion 
of surface at infinity. 

Let P be the inducing point. Then for zero Potential on the 
plane the image of P is a point equidistant from the plane on the 
opposite side, and on the perpendicular from P ; also the charge at 
P' must = — if e is that at P. 

Since the capacity of an infinite plane is infibaitely great, the surface- 
density of the idiostatic charge is infinitely small at each point, so 
that -^e distribution is simply that of a negative charge (if e is + ) 
on the face next P with surface-density 




where p is the perpendicular from P on the plane. 

It is easy to verify that the total amount of this charge is ■ — 

This problem can be at once deduced from Example 1 by inversion. 
The inverse of a sphere from any point on it is a plane. Take then 
the sphere in last example at zero Potential ; in other words, take a 


charge e at P, and a layer with surface-density == - 






. e on the 


sphere, and invert the whole from the extremity A of the diameter 

through P . The charge to he placed at the inverse of P is . e 

"k A.JP 

(from the equation , Art. 334), and the surface-density at 

any point on the plane is iuversely as the cube of its distance from 
this inverse point. 


S. Two^ infinite plane conducting surfaces terminate in a common 
edge and intersect at right angles ; an electrified point is placed any- 
where between them ; find the induced surface-density at any point 
on either plane. 

Hegard the planes as mere n'OTno^i’i-nl surfaces. 

I^ough the inducing poiiu, P, d»-.in a plane at right angles to 
both planes cutting them in two lines Ox, Oy, the point O being on 
the edge of intersection of the two given planes. To determine the 
image-system draw a r<-’T'r-d=cu’ir from P on Ox and take the point 
A on this perpendicular at the opposite side of the plane Ox at & 
djstance equal to that of P from Ox. 

:aen if e is the charge at P, a chai*ge —e at A combined with e 
at would imke the plane Ox a surface of zero Potential ; but these 
charges would not make Oy a surface of zero Potential. Take the 
image, of P in Oy, and also the image, C, of B in Ox. The point 
C IS also the mage of A in Oy. 
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Then, i€ at^ £, O we place charges — e, —e, e, these together 
witb»e at will make 'botk planes surfaces of zero Potential, since the 
Potetitial at any point whatever, Q, due to this system would be 

£6 e e 

where r, r', r'', r"' are the distances of Q from P, A, B, O. 

The two given planes may he regarded as a surface closed by a 
surface at infinity ; B is inside this surface, and the image-system 
outside it. 

Then if a and /3 are the perpendiculars from F on Oa? and Oy^ 
respectively, we have for any point, on 

( 2 ) 

and for any point, on Oy 

-^= (3) 

ITow regard the planes as metallic, dispense with the iitiogc-chargcs 
at ul, P, C7, and we shall have an induced chai'ge with surface-density 

— at each point. 

From this we can derive a new distribution hy inversion from any 
point. Suppose that we invert the whole system from F • Then the 
inverse of the plane Ox is a sphere whose centre, a, is on FA^ this 
centre being the inverse of ^ ; the inverse of the plane Oy is a sphere 
whose^ centre, &, is the inverse of P ; the inverse of G is the point, c, 
in which the line db cuts FG^ these lines being perpendicular to each 
other j the two spheres intersect at right angles, and FG passes 
through their intersection. If their radii are a and 6, 

“ = ^=-265 

and if are the chaiges to he placed at a, &, c, respectively. 


a 

6^=— — e 


Again, if ^ is any point on Oce, and j the corresponding point on 
the sphere (a), the surface-density, o-', at q is, from (1), e<iual to 


= 


ah 


: e. 


ae . 

o \ . 


rs) 




2-n^Fq^ Ft’ 

which, when expressed entirely in terms of the new distribution, is 
Fc^ 

j ( 1 — ® obviously inverse points with re- 


47ra 


^ 71 « C/y 

spect tc^^ the sphere (a), and u, c are inverse with respect to (6), so 
a 

that cq = — ; " - , bq, and we have 


O’ = 


^'Tiab 
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for the density at any point, y, on the sphere (a), wheye denoted 
the distance of this point from &, the centre of the other sphere. 

A similar expression gives the density at any point on the Other 
sphere. 

We may, of course, reverse all signs in the new distributioi:^ and 
take and plus while e is minus. 

It is merely for the purpose of exemplifying the process of inversion 
that we have thus solved this case of two orthogonal spheres. Ob- 
viously the problem could have been solved nauch more simply as 
a case of Example 1. For, since h and c are inverse points with 
respect to the sphere (a), proper charges placed at them, together with 
any charge whatever at a, the centre of this sphere, will make the 
surface equipotential. Similarly, proper charges at a and o, with any 
charge at 6, will make the other surface equipotential. Thus, let 
these unknown charges be a?, z at a, 6, c, respectively ; let c denote 

the distance a6. Then (Ex. 1) ~ sc, and also « - y, therefore 

(z h ^ ^00 

x:yiz = a:b: and the Potential of both spheres is — , as we 

see by calculating it for the point P. 

Dispensing with the image-system, at <x, i, <?, make the surfaces 

metallic, all at the Potential ^ (due to the infinitely distant charge) ; 

then the charge, with its law of di^ribution, which must be applied 
in order to produce tbis Potential, is that which we have just 
determined. 

The total of the internal charges = — {a + b y, -r - J) y , and 

^ V a® 6® ^ 

they produce a Potential — ^ compound surface, so that the 

capacity of such a conductor is a+& 7, * 

For ah exhaustive treatment of this problem see Clerk Maxwell’s 
Electricity and, MagTietism^ Art. 168. 

4. In the space between two uncharged insulated and concentric 
spheres, A and P, is placed a charge ^ at a point P ; determine the 
surface-density at every point. 

Let d be the distance between P and the common centre, 0\ 
let a and 6 be the radii of the spheres j draw the line OP and 
produce it indefinitely. The spheres may he regarded as forming 
a closed surface in the space enclosed by which the charge e is 
placed; and this double surface, A, P, can be made one of zero 
Potential by placing proper charges at a succession of inverse points 
derived from P. Thus, take the inverse, of P with respCct to A. 
Then the charge e at P together with a numerically greater charge, 

d ^ would make A a surface of zero Potential, but not P. 

However, if we take the inverse, Og, of with respect to P, and place at 
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a ^harge equal to — X charge at o^, this, together with the charge 

at oj, would make B a surface of zero Potential, Take, again, the 
inverse, Cg, of with respect to -4 ; and so on. 



Again, start with the inverse of P with respect to P, and take 
the inverse of with respect to A ; and so on, ad, infin. 

Por clearness of figure we have di*awn the a images slightly 
above the line OP, and the /3 images slightly below it. 

We shall form a table of the distances of the images and the 
charges to be placed at them ; thus : 



Distances 

Charges 

Points 

Distances 

Charges 

p 

d 

e 





a® 

a 

A 

6* 

b 


d 

~d^ 

d 

d ^ 



h 



a 


— d 
a? 

— e 
a 


V 





b* 

6* 

«8 

V^d 

hd^ 

a^d 

ad ^ 


h* , 


^4 

a* , 

a® 

a. 

-id 

a j 


— d 
b* 



The law^of continuation ad infin. is obvious. 

To get the surface-density at any point, Q, on A, group the points 
in pairs thus : 

(P, 0;^), (og, Og), ctg) ^ 2 )? (^sj ^ 4)9 •••• 

If r is the distance QF^ the first pair give a surface-density 
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equal to ^ : therefore if r„„ is the distance of ^ fronj, 

^ r® 47ra 

= ctarge at Ogw, and = distance o£ from O, we hav^ tlie 
surface-density at Q due to the general pair of a points equal to 

4-77 a 

5 2« 5 « 

But d^n= (-) • and = (-) .e; therefore the surface-density 

€Xt CL 

arising from the whole set of a points is 

^2 


47ra "0 


h 

-'4.- 




n receiving all integer values from 0 to co . 

Similarly, the surface-density at Q arising from the points is 

O 'cP ,5, 


4:-nd -^0 




n«-i 

The total charge on the sphere B is equal to the sum of the charges 
at Oj, which is 

a — 5 

e ; 

a — 0 d 


and of course — ^ = charge on A - 4 - charge on J5. 

If C? is at infinity, the spheres become two infinite parallel planes 
with a charge between them at jP ; and if p and q are the perpen- 
diculars from jP on ^ and jB, the charge on the plate JB is — ~e, and 
that on -4 is — ~ e, where h is the distance between the plates- 

6 , Find the law of distribution of an idiostatic charge on a con- 
ductor generated by the revolution of the limaoon 

r = m-jr-TbcoB 6 
about its axis, 71 being <; m>. 

Invert the distribution on a prolate ellipsoid of revolution (p. 614) 
from one of its foci. 



NOTES. 


A. 

The Equation of Capillaiiity. 

M. Eesal {Physique Mathhnatique, p. 22) gives a very simple proof 
of the fundamental eq^uation (p. 1 80) for the surface of separation of 
two fluids, on the supposition that the density of each is constant in 
all layers adjacent to this surface — a supposition which is rejected 
hy M. Mathieu. 

Let AB (Fig. 259, p. 134) he the surface of separation of two 
fluids P, F', the former being at the upper and the latter at the lower 
side of .45 in the^flgure. Draw the tangent plane, Am, at the position 
of any particle, A, of the surface, and consider separately the action 
of the meniscus of fluid contained between AB and this plane. 

Imagine the upper fluid, F, to be prolonged down to the tangent 
plane, and then subtract the effect of the meniscus, regarded as con- 
sisting of fluid F. Denote the meniscus of fluid F by (ju). Similarly, 
the action of F' on the particle at A may be considered to be due 
conjointly to that portion of F which lies below the tangent plane 
and to the meniscus (fi') of fluid F. Now, obviously, the forces exerted 
at A by the fluids F and F, supposed terminated by the tangent plane, 
axe normal to the plane. Also the resultant force exerted at A by 
the external forces (if any) and the fluids F, F' ss, they actually exist 
is normal. Hence the resultant force due to the external forces, the 
positive meniscus (j/), and the negative meniscus (ju) must be normal ; 
i.e. the Potential due to these must be constant at all points A on the 
surface. 

It is assumed that the capillary forces are exerted only between 
molecules whose distance is less than an extremely small length, e, 
called the * radius of spherical activity.' In the figure let Am be < e, 
and let a small element, dS, of area at m on the tangent plane be 
drawn by tahing two planes through the normal An including an 
indefinitely small angle, d d, then, describing a cylinder round An with 
radius Am = r, and a concentric cylinder with radius r -|- dr. Thus 
the element dS = rdrdd, and the little prism standing on dS and 
included between the surfitce AB and the tangent plane, has for 
volume Bm x rdrd 6, 

If 5 iff the radius of curvature of the section of the surface AB 
made by the normal plane drawn through An, we have 

2 B . Bm = Am\ 
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Now all the particles in the prism Bm may he conside]jed*as distanlT 
by r from A. Let <#>(r) express the Potential at A due to unit mass 
at m, the form of being quite unknown. Then the Potential •pro- 
duced at A by the prism Bm is 

~.r^(l>(r)dr. ( 1 ) 


this from r = 0 to r =: e, and keeping 0 constant, we 
obtain tlie Jr'otential due to all those particles of the meniscus which 
are included between the two close normal planes defined by the 

azimuth 0. Now / r^<f>Mdr is & constant depending solely on the 

Jo 

nature of the fluid Fy and not on the position of A. 

Denote this constant by 0. Then the Potential at A due to the 
whole meniscus (ft) is 


2 Jq Jt 


( 2 ) 


But if JJj and are the principal radii of curvature of the surface 
at A, and 0 is measured from one principal section, 


1 cos*d sin®d 


( 3 ) 


and the Potential (2) is obviously — -H -^) • 

■^1 “^2 

The meniscus (f/) gives a similar term, so that if V is the Potential 
of the external forces at A, the equation of equilibrium is 

^■7r(C"— (7) (■^+-^) + F= constant. (4) 

This equation is deduced without assuming unchanged density near 
the surface by M. Mathieu {ThSorie de la Oajpillariti, Chap. I) by 
means of the Principle of Virtual Work. 

See also M. Mathieu’s freatise (p. 65) for the proof of the funda- 
mental theorem that the three surface-tensions at any point of meet- 
ing of the surfaces of three contiguous fluids satisfy the conditions of 
equilibrium of three forces — a yery simple result, almost invariably 
assumed as obvious, or based on some such ^ proof’ as this: since 
there is equilibrium, the three tensions must be proportional each to 
the sine of the angle between the other two. 

Now, inasmuch as there is no (me particle which is acted upon by 
these three tensions, this ' proof’ has no relevancy whatever ; and the 
theorem is, as M. Mathieu justly says, ^ admis sans raisons suffisantes 
dans les Ouvrages de Physique/ His own demonstration 'proceeds 
by the Principle of Virtual Work. 
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B. 


POTENTIAIi OF A HOMOOBNEOTJS EBIilPSOID. 


The following inYestigation of the Potential produced at an external 
point, P, by a homogeneous solid ellipsoid has been given by Colonel 
A. R. Clarke (see the PhU, Mag.y December, 1877). 

Take the principal axes of the ellipsoid as axes of co-ordinates ; 
let £c, 2 /, z be the co-ordinates of P ; let Q be any point inside the 
mass at which an element dm is taken; let jn', be the co-or- 

dinates oi Q; O the centre of the ellipsoid, OP = R, OQ =r, and 
= cos POQ. Then, p being the mass per unit volume of the body, 




dm 






( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


where JfJ,... are the Legendrian coefficients, as in (y), p. 349, or 
at p. 358, with \j/ written instead of /jl. 

But since P^, are each of the form the terms in 

them vanish because of the complete symmetry of the figure, so that 

+ + +-)dm. (3) 


Now yfr - 


^ + yy^ + zsf A 


tR 


= — > suppose, Z, n 


being the direction-cosines of OP. Hence from the values of the 
Legendrians, p. 358, we have 

P^r® = |.(3A'*— r®); P^r^ = (35 A^— 30 r® A® + Sr^) ; 

Pgr'" = xV(231 — 315 7*2 A^ 4-105 A®— 5r«). 

The results of performing the integrations in (3) as far as J'l^r^dm 
are very remarkable. 

Thus, it will be found that if a, 6, c are the semi-axes and f2 the 
whole volume of the ellipsoid, and if we put 

IP — o® = ; c® — a® “ d^'j a® — 6® = cZg®, 

and alsof denote by L.^ the value of the Legendrian P^ when I is put 
for fi ; by the value of P^ when m is put for fi ; and by the 
value of P^ when n is put for ju ; with similar meanings of N 

with reference to &c., we shall have 
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J P, 7^dm= - + + N^{df-^d^^) 

J jP,r*dm=: - {L^didi + M^d^d^ + N^ d^d.^ 

J F.r-dm^ ^{Z,d^^d^\d^^-d^) + M,d,^d^^{d^^-d^) 

+ d^ di {d^ — d^') + K d^d^d^ } , 

oq-f 

where in the last K= — nF) — 3^). 

In these expressions for the terms in (3) the sequence is, as Colonel 
Clarke observes, remarkable, ^and suggests the idea that possibly an 
expression might be obtained for the general term.’ 
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